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WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED TRIMMED SKIRT.—FRONT AND BA 





CK,—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—{Sge next: Pace.) 
From Puorocrapus By Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Worth Basque and Full-trained Trimmed Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent; Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt ‘of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Worth Basque and Full-trained 
Trimmed Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS elegant house, dinner, visiting, and even- 

ing dress is copied from a stylish toilette, 
made by the celebrated Paris dress-maker, Worth, 
and furnished us by the kindness of Messrs. Lord 
& Taylor. ‘The original dress is of black silk, 
richly trimmed with velvet, silk, and fringe, as 
shown by the illustratign. The basque, which 
is remarkably handsome, and forms a desirable 
variety from the plain cuirass, may be advanta- 
geously combined with a demi-trained or walk- 
ing skirt for street wear, or plainer costumes. 
‘The full-trained skirt is cut in a new and ad- 
mirable fashion, which combines gracefulness 
of effect with great economy of material. It is 
trimmed with a drapery formed of wings of un- 


equal iength, which take the place of an over- 


skirt. A more detailed description of the man- 
ner of making the dress, and its adaptability to 
various uses, will be found in the article on New 
York Fashions. ‘ 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tis suit comprises two articles—basque and 
trained skirt. 

Wortu Basque.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—front and trimming for the front, two 
side gores, back, collar, sleeve, and cuff. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
the garment together. ‘The perforations show 
where to baste the seams, to place the trimming 
on the front near the waist line, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seam, and to gather 
across the long tab in the back forming a sash ; 
those in the sleeve show the size and form of 
the under part. The edges of the different 
parts of the pattern that are not perforated 
have one-quarter of an inch allowed for seams. 
Cut the front with the longest straight edge 
laid on the edge of the goods. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn back 
for the hem. ‘This garment is fitted with two 
darts and a cross basque seam on each side of 
the front. It is cut high in the neck, and is 
closed the entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The ornamental piece is made of 
velvet, and sewed on the front according to the 
notches and perforations. ‘The neck is finished 
in the back with a velvet collar. The longest 
straight edge is Jaid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. ‘The back is adjusted by a cen- 
tre seam, and double side forms shaped in a 
point at the bottom about two inches below the 
waist line. An extra width is cut on the centre 
seam about two inches below the waist, and laid 
in three side pleats on the under side. Gather 
in the line of holes near the bottom of the long 
ends, draw the gathers tight, and fasten under 
the point on the seam nearest the centre seam, 
thus forming loops in the centre of the back, and 
sash ends below the points. Finish the ends of 
the sash, the points, and the edge of the basque 
with deep fringe. The sleeve is finished at the 
wrist by a deep cuff, open in the back, with no 
seam in the front part. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. An outlet ofan inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulder and under the arm, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others, Baste 
up and try on wrong side out. If alteration is 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. If 
the sleeves are too long or too short, add to or 
take from the top and bottom the required quan- 
tity, always keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material for a medium-sized per- 
son, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Quantity of velvet, half a yard. 

Quantity of fringe, 2 yards. 

Futi-Trainep Trrmmep Sxirt.—This skirt 
is cut with a full train. It has a front gore, 
one gore on each side, two straight full back 
breadths, and short gore for the centre of the 
back at the bottom of the skirt. Only half 
of the pattern is given. Cut the front with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 
goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces each of 
the pattern given for the remaining three pieces. 
Put the pattern together by the notches. Gath- 
er the top of the two straight breadths, ‘The 
trimming for the back of the skirt is in three 
pieces. ‘The whole of the pattern is given. Put 
the two long seams together according to the 
notches. Fold the point at the bottom like a 
three- cornered handkerchief, placing the two 
holes evenly together, and bring the point up to 
the single hole at the top of the breadths. Cut 
one piece like the pattern given of the small 
piece, and fold exactly like the long breadth. 
The sides with the drapery form the centre of 
the back. Gather each piece across the top, and 
place over the gathers on the skirt; then sew to 
the belt. The tops of the front and side gore are 
left plain, with no fullness at the top. ‘The part 
that forms a loop in the centre of the back is 
fastened to.the skirt on the placket-hole. The 
larger piece of the trimming is for the left side, 
and the smaller for the right. The entire edge 
is trimmed with deep fringe. A strip of velvet 
cut seven inches wide at the bottom and five 
inches at the top is sewed between the back edge 
of the side gore and the front edge of the back 
breadth, turning toward the back; it is cut the 
full length of the seam. The front of the skirt 
is trimmed across the bottom with a ruffle about 
ten inches deep, headed by five tiny folds of silk 
and a deep fringe. Five rows of folds and fringe 
trim the front. The back at the bottom of the 
skirt is finished by a flounce about half a yard 
deep. 

Guantity of material for a medium-sized per- 
son, 27 inches wide, 11 yards. 

Quantity of material for ruffles and folds, 7 
yards, 

Quantity of fringe, 12 yards. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 12 was issued 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the full text of the Rt. Hon. 
Wi.Lu1aM E. GLADsTONE’s pamphlet on 


“THE VATICAN DECREES,” 


printed from advance sheets, 

The SupPpPLEMENT also contains a 
further installment of Miss Brappon’s 
Novel, “ A STRANGE WoRLD,” and three 
interesting illustrations of the new Bes- 
semer Steam-ship. 

An illustrated E1icut-pace Supp.e- 
MENT will be issued gratuitously with 
th. Number of Harper’s WEEKLY for 
December 19. 





& We would call the especial at- 
tention of our readers to the Mammoth 
SIXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, equal to the 
Bazar in size, and containing the con- 
clusion of the brilliantly illustrated Alle- 
gorical Story, 


“THE KING OF NO-LAND,” 


by B. L. Farjeon, author of “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” etc., together with two magnifi- 
cent page illustrations, “A Slight Mis- 
fortune” and “On Guard ;” an inter- 
esting Story, “California Jackson ;” a 
charming Poem, “ Love Immutable,” by 
Barry Gray, and other attractive mat- 
ter, which is issued gratuitously with 
this Number of the Bazar. 





@& We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 

“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





UB Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Worth 
Basque with Full-trained Trimmed Skirt, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement on page 843. 





Se Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Winter Street 
and House Dresses and Wrappings; Opera 
Hoods ; Fraises, Fichus, etc. ; Children’s Cloth- 
ing; Knitted and Crochet Hoods; Foot-Muffs 
Sor Gentlemen and Ladies ; Chételaine Pockets ; 
Cigar-Cases; Emery Cushions ; Postage-stamp 
Cases; Needle- Books, Thread-Cases, ete., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions, One 
side of the Pattern Sheet will be devoted to elegant 
Embroidery Patterns for Collars, Barbes, Sofa- 
Pillows, Rugs, Curtains, Fancy Articles, Dresses, 
Wrappings, Lingerie, etc., elt. 





THE FIRST SNOW. 


RE is a wonderful wholesomeness 
about the first snow. It seems to have 
a depurating property; and when we see 
the land overlaid with it we feel as though 
the world were cleansed from every stain. 
It has a softness and delicacy of look, a 
downy fleeciness, full of innocent sugges- 
tion; no coverlet could be wrapped more 
tenderly than that is wrapped about the 
sleeping earth, and each falling starry flake, 
with its crystalline shape, seems but the 
phantom of some flower to haunt the sleep- 
er’s dream. 

There is seldom or never any thing mel- 
ancholy associated by a healthy mind with 
the first light fall of snow, whatever there 
may be with the driving later storms, and 
as there frequently is with the sight of dark 





and pelting rain. When the rain falls upon 
us in a defile of the mountains, it seems like 
a wall between us,in all that oppressing 
gloom and grandeur, and the outer world; 
when the snow falls there it makes an 
apotheosis of nature, each twig and spray, 
each rock and peak and awful slope, takes 
on a glory, and seems, if not just ready to 
soar heavenward, yet like the “hills of 
God” themselves. When the rain falls upon 
us in the fields, under low-hanging clouds, 
its shadow sometimes enters our soul and 
darkens all things, and we understand why 
a hose-pipe can sooner disperse a mob than 
any reading of the Riot Act; but when the 
snow falls on us there we shake it back and 
go on as if we were assisting at some mas- 
querade and revelry of all out-doors, in that 
illuminated air where, in spite of the gray 
weather, every flake as it whirls has an 
atom of inherent brilliance of its own to 
cast off by reason of the clustered reflec- 
tions of light that belong to the countless 
facets of its crystals. 

What is there in all the shows that nature 
gives us hailed with such joy as that with 
which the three-year-old boy hails the first 
snow, with such a dim remembrance of havy- 
ing seen it in the year before as we have 
of those events that often make us feel as 
though we had lived a previous life, with 
half an idea that the sky is coming down to 
frolic with him, with an absolute certainty 
that presently he is going to be doing as 
those other boys are, and tippet and mittens 
and leggings on, be tumbling in it and roll- 
ing it and sending it in handfuls at his sis- 
ter, while he watches its dazzling and un- 
ending flight, and believes all the stories we 
tell him of every little six-pointed flake that 
falls coming up by-and-by in a little six- 
pointed flower, which the chickadees knew 
all about before they came? How it is hail- 
ed, too, by older people, this first snow! 
how the maiden runs out to wash off her 
freckles and wash on her bloom in its first 
powdery shower! how the good honsewife 
gathers up large spoonfuls of its, lightness 
for her mock ice-cream and for her pan- 
cakes! how on its white canvas is painted 
for the big boys and girls together delicious 
pictures of the merry-making that it ushers 
in—the snow-houses and images and forts ; 
the swift'sledding down the hill; the skat- 
ing on the well-swept pond through the long 
afternoon, till the orange sunset wanes and 
silver spangles of stars begin to dot the tent 
of the purple twilight; the sleighing, in 
an atmosphere so strong and bracing that 
it kindles all the fires of health, and almost 
intoxicates with its vigor, under a moon 
that floats like an enchanted spirit through 
her darkly splendid halis, and behind horses 
that fly as the horses of Achilles did—what 
ecstasy there is in the first sound of those 
jangling bells! 

Dr. Kane declares that few can realize 
the protection of this coverlet folded closer 
and warmer than eider-down about the fee- 
ble flower-life of winter. It makes, he says, 
about the roots and stems a non-conduct- 
ing air-chamber, and every snow that follows 
but seals them so much more securely to 
the long slumber from which only the trump- 
ets of March and the singing brooks of 
April shall awake them. 

And how like a blessing that first snow 
comes! The sky is dark and leaden, the 
boughs are shivering and bare, the fields 
are frozen and desolate, the scene is heart- 
breaking. One thinks only of dreary im- 
ages—of the foot-prints of the wandering 
Jew in the deadly snow by the shores of 
Behring Strait, of ships beleaguered in vast 
floes of ice, of the cold blue chill of the 
tomb; and then all at once a light is in the 
air, and the snow is falling, coming down 
softly, sweetly, mercifully ; the air has soft- 
ened, and the barometer of the soul has 
risen into light and peace. “The gray sky 
unlocks her treasures, and softness and 
whiteness and warmth and beauty float 
gently down upon the evil and the good. 
Through all the long night, while you sleep, 
the work goes noiselessly on. Earth puts 
off her earthliness, and when the morning 
comes she stands before you in the white 
robes of a saint, The sun hallows her with 
baptismal touch, and she is glorified. There 
is no longer on her pure brow any thing 
common or unclean.” 

Before that first snow comes we ache and 
perish with the cold. It seems to pene- 
trate the very marrow of our bones, the 
air rasps our throat and lungs, and nothing 
makes us comfortable. But the moment it 
has fallen the air is a soft and pleasant 
thing to breathe, for all its wintry chill; 
and we feel as though there were some lit- 
tle portion of the warmth of that soft white 
blanket about our own shoulders. If we al- 
ways turned trouble into blessing so easily, 
what a world it*would be! 

Though we do not often pause to think 
of what a treasure of philosophy and beauty 
there is hidden in the snow, yet when that 
first fall comes it has a novelty that makes 
us unable to hinder ourselves from linger- 





ing a little over the sight of it, and mark- 
ing the mighty power of it—the power of its 
silent descent, drifting through impenetra- 
ble places, into unsealable crevices, heaving 
in its melting the mountain-sides it has 
pierced, hurling its avalanches, burying its 
dead. Then, too, we wonder about its shape 
—wonder, with the naturalists before us, 
whether the primal atoms of water are of 
that same crystallic structure, or whether 
the great magnetic genius of the earth 
waves her electric sceptre through their dis- 
charging cloud and gives them these fan- 
tastic and complicated outlines like elfish 
freaks of form, every one of which is yet 
subject to strict law, or whether it is all 
due simply to the dream of the Creator, out 
of which every object escapes a shape of 
living beauty. For nowhere does this love 
of beauty which nature reveals to us in the 
Divine mind exhibit itself more strongly 
than in these same crystals of the snow. 
They are exquisite as jewels cut and ground 
to the last elaboration, and every one as 
beautiful as the other. The tiniest speck, 
says some anonymous lover of them, “that 
is lost in the countless multitudes that robe 
the earth is as perfect as if the skill of the 
Creator had been expended upon this alone, 
The flake that falls in the vast polar soli- 
tudes where no eye of man will ever see it, 
or that plunges to instant death in the 
ocean, is wrought with as much care and 
fidelity as if it were to sparkle in a regal 
crown.” 

It is this beauty that the true artist is al- 
ways striving to interpret tous. How many 
a decorator studies the whorls of shells, the 
lace-work of sea-mosses, the curves of vege- 
table forms! How many a Gothic builder 
must have reproduced in his work the arch 
of the snow-laden forest aisle, the fretted 
stalactite of the icicle, the tracery of the 
frosty pane ; must have wandered to gather 
his ideas in fields and woods where the snow 
had wrought such marvelous transforma- 
tions as BAYARD TAYLOR saw in wintry for- 
ests, where “caverns lined with sparry in- 
crustations, silver palm leaves, doors, loop- 
holes, arches, and cascades were thrown to- 
gether in fantastic confusion, and mingled 
with the more decided forms of the larger 
trees, which were trees but in form, so com- 
pletely were they wrapped in their dazzling 
disguise! It was an enchanted land, where 
you scarcely dared breathe, lest a breath 
might break the spell.” 

Thus surely, if sermons are to be found in 
stones, there are poems yet to be evolved 
from all the frozen beauty of the freshly 
fallen snow. 





KILLING TIME. 
ONSIDERING how fond we all are of 
life, and what a transient gift it is, does 
it not seem odd that ennui should ever cross 
our path, or that we should ever be put to 
it for means with which to consume time ? 
When the universe offers so many riddles 
to be solved—when there is so much to see, 


‘30 much to know, so many thoughts to be 


thought out—is it not strange that we should 
ever have a spare moment lying unemploy- 
ed on our hands, rather than that we should 
be constantly seeking and inventing devices 
for getting rid of the surplus hours? Not 
that we should never step aside from the 
serious pursuits of life, but in our sport 

how often are we ponderously sensible of 
the lagging minutes, and heartily glad 
when they are passed! Fortunately for 
most of us, a certain portion of each day is 
necessarily devoted to the labor of earning 
our daily bread; but after the merchant 
has closed his ledger and the shop-man has 
put up his blinds, after the artist has turned 
his easel to the wall, and law and order have 
been established in the housekeeper’s prov- 
ince, and the gardener has lef nature in 
undisturbed possession, there yet remains a 
respectable remnant of the day, pliant and 
ready to be moulded to our uses, but which 
we usually make haste to employ in the 
most shiftless and profitless manner, or not 
to employ at all, merely animated by the de- 
sire of passing time, as though we did not 
know that it is the material with which we 
build for eternity ; and if we waste the ma- 
terial, will not the structure be incomplete ? 
For the surer annihilation of time we form 
conspiracies to help each other out of the 
difficulty, and then turn round and com- 
plain of the brevity of human life. Think 
you that in threescore years and ten we 
might not find leisure for every elegant ac- 
complishment and every solid acquirement 
if we knew how to economize the precious 
stuff, or cared to learn the method, and did 
not fritter it away as if it were of small ac- 
count and utterly inexhaustible? Consider 
what profit might accrue even from the av- 
erage life if no moments were “killed,” 
not merely unoccupied, but unfruitful of 
thought; for each of us is aware that the 
idle hand is at times a necessity of nature, 
but the mind that is busy entertaining lofty 
ideas is too well pleased with its company 
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to wish the hours away, and that it is only 
the sick or vacant brain which complains 
of tedium, and urges its owner to fill the 
vacuum with empty gossip and a thousand 
trifles with which we could dispense. How 
many novels do we read which leave no 
more impressions than foot-prints on the 
sand, only because we have some hours at 
our disposal which we would fain strangle 
secretly, like the princes in the Tower, with 
the hope of escaping conviction ; how many 
rubbers at whist do we play without giving 
attention to the science of the game, only 
because it will while away an evening; 
how many after-dinner naps are undertaken 
in the same worthy cause ; how much over- 
eating, drinking, and dressing, not to men- 
tion gambling and lower methods to ears 
polite; how many abominations in worsted 
and wax work bear witness to the waste of 
“the stuff that won’t endure ;” how many 
intrigues have been begun and carried on 
in a mere spirit of ennui ; how many disputes 
anc quarrels have killed the costly gift for 
which its possessor could find no better use ; 
and how many flirtations and broken hearts 
are the result of this sad propensity of heed- 
less minds! I truth, we work harder and 
more diligently at this trade of willful mur- 
der than at any other, and while we hold 
upon existence ‘vith a most pathetic grip, 
the materiai of which it is made hangs 
heavy on our haads, and we are begging 
every passer-by to relieve us of it, while 
we estimate it at its true value only when 
there is an immediate prospect of losing it, 
when we would gladly barter all other pos- 
sessions for a fraction of that which we 
lately found so burdensome. In fact, this 
matter of killing time lacks originality ; the 
Romans killed it in their baths, at their 
gladiatorial sports, at their toilettes—the 
Pompeian lady devoting the entire morning 
to that pretty craft: and is the modern belle 
far behindhand? It has been accomplish- 
ed through all the ages, by kaiser and peas- 
ant, rich and poor; and with what éclat 
was it dispatched at the Hétel de Ramboual- 
let, at the charming retreat of Coppet, where 
Madame Dr Stak hastened the years of her 
exile with every brilliant device, or at the 
Rocks, where Madame Dr SéviGn& abridged 
the absence of her daughter by every indo- 
lent employment; nor need we flatter our- 
selves that it is an exploded custom, or one 
that is losing adherents, when we meet peo- 
ple who commit the offense every day of their 
lives; people who sit through classical con- 
certs and Italian operas not because they en- 
joy them, but because they help pass the time 
respectably ; people who go to the sea-shore 
or the mountains not so much for change of 
air and prospect as to beguile ennui ; who go 
to church not for consolation, but for dissi- 
pation ; who, in short, embrace every oppor- 
tunity of abbreviating the time from the 
cradle to the grave, not reflecting that for 
every idle hour, as well as word, must we 
render account. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WORTH BASQUE WITH TRAINED SKIRT. 


HE beautiful dress illustrated on our first 
page is one of Worth’s favorite designs for 
dinner, house, opera, and carriage toilettes. It 
may be made of silk and velvet of any color, either 
light or dark; the model used for the engraving 
is of heavy black gros grain, trimmed with velvet, 
jet embroidery, jet fringe, milliner’s folds, and 
flounces. The trained skirt is of most graceful 
shape, with clinging sides and front and full 
back breadths, to which gores are added below, 
giving a fan train that lies flatly on the floor. 
We are glad to add also that this is an economic- 
al pattern, requiring but five breadths of silk— 
the front gore, one gore on each side, two straight 
full back breadths—and the triangular gores of 
the train. ‘These train gores are two triangular 
pieces, each about twelve inches wide at the bot- 
tom, and longer than they are broad; their sel- 
vedge sides are sewed to the lower selvedge of 
the middle seam behind, and their bias sides are 
joined together. ‘This extension makes a. most 
effective train, but it is necessary that the gored 
pieces be concealed by a deep Spanish flounce 
or else pleatings. The greatest width of such 
trained skirts is four yards. Strings underneath 
attached to the side seams are tied behind the 
person to keep the front and sides smooth. The 
broad front and side gores are sewed plainly to 
the belt, and the back breadths are very fully 
gathered, or else box-pleated. ‘The tablier trim- 
ming on the front gores consists of clusters of 
milliner’s fulds and jet fringe, with a pleated 
flounce at the foot; a shirred piece of silk may 
be used in place of the folds. Down each side 
is a revers of velvet embroidered with jet. This 
is lined with crinoline, and is sewed only on the 
front side. Instead of a velvet revers, many 
dresses have two or four straight folds or pleats 
of silk down each side where the crosswise ta- 
blier trimming stops; long-looped bows or else 
jet grelots are set on these folds. The back 
has a drapery that breaks the monotony of the 
straight breadths, but is scarcely sufficient to be 
called an over-skirt, This consists of two point- 
ed wings, a long one on the left and a shorter 
one on the right side, though many dresses have 
both alike. ‘hese pointed wings are trimmed 
with jet fringe, and are sewed to the belt of the 
lower skirt, making but one skirt. The edge of 








this skirt, like all made by Worth, is not bound | brown camel's-hair serge, with sailor collar, and 


with braid, but is deeply faced with crinoline, 
on which a narrow silk facing of about two inch- 
es is laid. 

‘The basque has the double side bodies that 
Worth introduced and the Bazar popularized 
three or four years ago. ‘The effect of these is 
to make large figures look small, ‘he front has 
two very short darts—scarcely a finger length 
deep above the waist for average figures—and is 
rounded on the edge almost parallel with the ta- 
blier folds. ‘The fanciful back of the basque has 
a loop in the centre with the side form extended, 
trimmed with fringe, and draped on the loop. 
The plain front of the basque is made dressy by 
a velvet Pompadour square and collar, richly 
embroidered with jet, and set on the dress with- 
out the silk being cut from beneath it. Velvet 
bows with beaded shields in the centre trim the 
front, also the sleeves. 

Light silk dresses for holiday parties are being 
made by this design, and trimmed with velvet or 
silk of the deepest shade of their own color. For 
instance, a stylish combination is two shades of 
red, such as rose pink for the dress, with dark 
garnet or crimson velvet for collar, folds, and 
revers; or else pale crystal green with myrtle 
green velvet, or ciel blue with dark Madonna 
blue velvet. Contrasts also appear, such as an 
écru or tea-rose silk with leaf brown or maroon 
velvet; and dark blue is stylishly worn with 
écru, buff, and creamy white silks. In lieu of 
jet fringes, knife pleatings of silk are used on 
light dresses. 


MOHAIR OR TITAN BRAID. 


The next extravagance when jet shall have 
had its day promises to be in the mohair braids 
that are now popularly known as ‘Titan braids, 
These braids have already reached such prices as 
$12 for a piece of a dozen yards, and are bought 
in great quantities. Jet is literally fading be- 
fore them, for dealers already show ‘dull lus- 
treless beads made dull on purpose to match lus- 
treless braids,” and surely when jet loses its glit- 
ter it has no further reason for being. Small 
mantles of inexpensive drap d’été imported from 
Pingat’s and Worth’s have their prices increased 
to $100 because they are so elaborately braided 
with this loosely tressed mohair braid; more- 
over, the newest importations of opera cloaks are 
Dolmans of white camel’s-hair striped and bor- 
dered with row upon row of this coarse-looking 
white braid. For trimming limousine, the favor- 
ite wool fabric used in Paris for street costumes, 
there are mixed braids of gray or brown bright- 
ened by a few threads of scarlet, such as are seen 
among the shaded gray stripes of limousine. 
Fifteen gray shades are imported, also dark blue, 
myrtle green, nut brown, seal brown, plum-col- 
or, and black, of every width, from that formed 
of only three strands up to those with twenty. 
Thick, heavily woven braids an inch wide aver- 
age about 90 cents a yard. ‘These are always 
arranged in straight parallel rows. ‘The tubular 
braid used for moré intricate designs costs $2 40 
for pieces containing about thirty-one yards. 

FEATHER BORDERS, ETC. 

Among other stylish trimmings for wraps and 
polonaises are the feather ruches. Those of 
natural gray shaded ostrich feathers, beautifully 
curled, are $5 a yard. Ruches of black feath- 
ers, either of rooks or crows, are $4. Borders 
of white game feathers for trimming opera cloaks 
are $2 50. Very handsome new fringes, wel- 
comed as a change from jet fringe, are made of 
braid looped with a tassel pendent from each 
loop: price $4 50 a yard. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ BONNETS. 


The loveliest hoods or cottage bonnets for lit- 
tle girls are made of white embroidered muslin, 
trimmed with lace and dark brown ribbon bows. 
These cost $8, and go with the white and brown 
toilettes already described. To make them 
warm enough for winter they are worn over a 
separate quilted silk lining, which costs $1. 
There are alsocharming bonnets, with soft crowns 
of Sicilienne, blue, rose, brown, or violet, and 
much pleating and ruches of white lace and mus- 
lin: price from $6 50 upward. There are also 
simple white bonnets as low as $4 50. A blue 
Sicilienne bonnet with gay peacock’s feathers for 
trimming costs $6. Shirred silk fronts in pret- 
ty white caps are quite new. Handsomest of 
all are the brown and black velvet bonnets, with 
the soft crown surrounded by a gray ostrich 
feather band, while the front has Valenciennes 
lace and gray crépe lisse ruches : price $8 50. 


CHILDREN’S COLLARS. 


The triple ruff of fluted muslin tied behind with 
tassels is the deep collar worn by little girls, 
Plain ruffs cost 50 cents; those with Italian Va- 
lenciennes on the edge are 75 cents. Newer than 
these are double ruffles of embroidered pleat- 
ed muslin and of dimity; also of Valenciennes, 
These are fastened in front, and have the effect 
of a sailor collar. For boys are linen ‘‘ dickies” 
with sailor collar and pleated shirt front: price 
35 cents. ‘There are also deep sailor collars of 
Maltese lace and of embroidery to be worn by the 
little fellows who are still in kilt petticoats. 


FOR LITTLE BOYS. 

Ulster overcoats are now worn by the smallest 
boys, and are long enough to reach to the bottom 
of their skirts. Made of dark blue or gray Irish 
frieze, and trimmed with Titan braid, they cost 
$16. Arrayed in these and stiff silk beaver hats, 
boys from three to four years look like the ‘‘ cun- 
ningest” little old men. Robes de chambre for 
the same miniature gentlemen are shown made 
of gray or brown cloth, bordered with quilted blue 
satin, and tied around the waist with a tassel to 
match. 

Blouse dresses for boys of two years have three 
box-pleats in back and front, with the waist and 
skirt in one, and a belt fastened on, Made of 





trimmed with darker brown ‘litan braid, they are 
very pretty. Others are of navy blue cloth, with 
black braid. 


GUIPURE INSERTIONS ND LACES. 


Bazar readers are familiar with the beautiful 
filled guipure laces that have been so often illus- 
trated in the Bazar. The manner of making 
this lace was taught in our columns before it was 
known generally in this country. It has now be- 
come the fashionable needle-work, and young la- 
dies ornament their homes with tidies, covers, 
and curtains of its pretty designs. -Merchants 
import it from France in great quantities. Wide 
guipure insertion—say four or six inches broad 
—is striped alternately with Swiss muslin of the 
same width, and made into beautiful curtains, 
bed spreads, bureau covers, cushion covers, etc. 
The insertion is in showy patterns, and costs 
from 60 cents to $1 25 a yard; lace to match is 
of similar price. 

Gray and écru guipure laces are also shown 
for bordering mats and tidies that are made of 
écru linen applied on guipure net. The chair 
tidies cost from $5 to $7 each. Table covers 
made in the same way have blue appliqué figures 
with écru lace borders, or else scarlet is applied 
in Greek designs, and gray lace is on the edge. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Tartor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; 
and Minter & Grant. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue daughter of Wirt1am SuHaron, the new 
United States Senator from Nevada, was mar- 
ried a few days since in San Francisco to Mr. F. 
G. NEwWLanpDs. Mr. SH#axon is known to have 
an income from his mines and other sources of 
over $5,000, per annum; and when we nrn- 
tion the gratifying and very pecunious fact that 
SHARON pére’s wedding gift to his daughter was 
$1,000,000, she may be fairly regarded not only 
as the “‘rose,’’ but as the very “‘sun-flower” of 
SHaron. Nevada will have in the next Senate 
the two wealthiest and most independent mem- 
bers of that body. 

—Queen IsaBELLA, who is reported to have 
been very much hurt in her financial matters, is 
about to sell, in London, her diamonds, which 
are estimated to be worth $2,500,000. Besides 
her present paucity of pence it may be observed 
that there are just now so few courts at which 
her Majesty would be received, even on “terms 
of respectful tenderness,”’ as the irregular Mr. 
Toodles would say, that diamonds, as a source 
of income or felicity, do not pay. 

—Lord Byron’s Italian valet is still living, 
and in public office in London. 

—The Shah of Persia, who met Mademoiselle 
Niisson - RouzEauD, was not entirely carried 
away with her, judging by an entry in his diary, 
as follows: ‘‘ NELSON, a young Swedish wom- 
an, very talkative, and artful, sharp. She earns 
much money in St. Petersburg and America, and 
is married to a Frenchman named Goussgav.” 

—Senator Morton, who for three or four years 
past has been obliged, when addressing the Sen- 
ate, to remain in a sitting posture, writes from 
Santa Barbara, California, that his health is bet- 
ter than during the last nine years. He walks 
with ease, using only a single cane, and is more 
encouraged about his recovery than he has been 
for many years. 

—Evue@tne RENDUBL, one of the most notable 
publishers of Paris, is reported to be dead. He 
had the happy boldness to publish the first works 
of Victor Hugo. When Hernricu HEINE went 
to offer him Reisebilder, he said to him, as to 
others, ‘You will drive me to die on straw.” 
“Yes,” said Hering, “on the straw of a cha- 
teau.’’ The words were prophetic, for he died 
in his Chateau de Beuvron, Nievre, in his seven- 
ty-sixth year. The friends of Victor Huao say 
that ReNDUEL realized 200,000 francs by Notre 
Dame de Paris alone—a large amount in that day 
for one work. He realized a large fortune by 
publishing romances. 

—Mrs. Fuanacan, of Philadelphia, who is a 
daughter of Judge Strone, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has the happiness 
of knowing that she has received some of the 
most valuable wedding presents of all the brides 
this season. Among them was a $10,000 set of 
silver and gold, a $5000 pair of diamond ear- 
rings, a $5000 set of pearls, and four India shawls, 

—The largest pecuniary reward ever reaped in 
this country by any operatic artiste, and prob- 
ably by any actor or actress, was by CHRISTINE 
NILsson, who received for one performance in 
this city $3500, and who received from Max 
SrrakoscnH $380,000 for her performances in 
this country in opera. At a single concert in 
Boston, where the receipts were $8000, she re- 
ceived $2000 as her share and $1000 as salary. 
But large as this sum appears, it falls far short 
of the amount paid to Jenny Linp by Barnum 
for her concert singing in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Havana. At her first concert at Castle 
Garden the receipts were $17,864; at the second, 
$14,203, making a total of $32,069, of which Miss 
Linp’s share (one-half) was $16,034 50. The to- 
tal receipts of the ninety-five concerts given tin- 
der Mr. BaRNuM’s management were $712,000, 
an average of $7494 74 for each concert. She 
subsequently gave nineteen concerts on her own 
account, the receipts of which were $60,000. No 
such sum was ever paid before nor has been paid 
since for any 114 consecutive musical or dra- 
matic performances. 

—The name of the Baroness BurpEeTT-Coutts 
is so frequently seen in type in connection with 
bequests for charitable objects that it may in- 
terest our readers to know something of her an- 
cestry. Her grandfather, Tuomas Courts, be- 
came the first banker in London, great from his 
wealth and munificence, and mingling in the 
highest circles. He died at a very advanced age 
in 1821, when by the male line the Covurrses 
were extinct. By his first marriage he had 
three daughters, the “Three Graces,’’ as they 
were called. Susan, the eldest, became Count- 
ess of Guilford; FrRaNcEs, the second, became 
Marcbioness of Bute; and Sopata, the youngest, 
was married to Sir Francis Burpett, baronet, 
a noted politician in the early years of the pres- 
ent century. ANGELA, the youngest daughter 
of Sir Francis, having succeeded to the great 
property of her grandfather, Mr. Coutts, under 





the will of that gentleman’s widow, the Duchess 
of St. Albans, assumed by sign-manual the addi- 
tional surname of Coutrs, and in 1871 was cre- 
ated Baroness BurpET?T-Courts, on whose pub- 
lic-spirited undertakings, extensive yet delicate 
acts of beneticence, and efforts at home and 
abroad to assuage the sufferings of animals, it 
would be quite unnecessary to expatiate, 

—It is feared that Mr. Corcoran’s gift of 
$200,000 to Columbia College, Washington, is in 
danger of being lost from failure of compliance 
with its condition. This was that thejfriends of 
the college should secure $100,000 more. Of 
this sum $30,000 must be raised before January 
1, 1875, or the offer will lapse. 

—What are we to say about a little matter of 
Smitu, like the following? Danie. Suirn, of 
Hudson, New Hampshire, was born in that town 
October 31, 1809. His father’s name was THom- 
AS, who was a son of THomMas Smitu,Sen, Mr. 
DanreL SmitH’s mother was BARBARA, the 
daughter of Samvuen Smiru, the brother of 
Tuomas Smita the elder. Mr. Dante. SmitaH’s 
wife MarGaret is the daughter of Henry 
SmiTH, the son of the before-mentioned SAMUEL. 
Her mother was Hannan, the daughter of the 
before-named THomas Smit, Sen. Mrs. Mar- 
GARET SmITH has been twice married. Her first 
husband was James, the son of JoHN Smits, 
who was the son of the above-named SAMUEL, 
Said Joun married Marrtua, the daughter of 
Tuomas senior. Hence it appears that Mrs. 
MARGARET SmiTH and both her husbands were 
first cousins to each other. It is doubtful wheth- 
er a parallel case of successive intermarriages 
can be found on record. Neither the Rorus- 
CHILDS nor any of the reigning families of Europe 
have ever intermarried so persistently. 

—This is from a Paris letter: “‘M. Tarers, 
wife, and Mlle. Dosne are traveling in Italy. 
He is making speeches proclaiming the stabili- 
ty of the republic.”’ He will be seventy-eight in 
April, and the dear old man thinks he will touch 
par—100, 

—The late Naporzon III. did take care of 
his friends. Prince Lucren Murat, for in- 
stance, received 1,000,000 franes in April, 1852, 
and another 1,000,000 in December, the latter 
being conditional on a reduction of the prince’s 
pension from 100,000 francs to 50,000 francs, 
and on his leaving the capital untouched to 
his eldest son. In 1860 he received 412,500 
francs, partly for the purchase of a house, and 
his share of Cardinal Fescu’s property; in 1864 
he had 64,000 francs as a loan, only half of which 
was repaid. Prince Joacuim Murat received 
180,000 francs on his marriage in 1864, and the 
Duchesse de Mouchy 2,000,000 francs as her mar- 
riage portion in 1866. The pensions granted 
to members of the family, some of them dating 
— 1852 to 1870, give the following totals: 

-rince Lucren Murat, 1,000,000 francs; Prin- 
cesse Lucien, 1,900,000 francs; their eldest 
daughter, the Baronesse de Chassiron, 570,000 
francs; Prince ACHILLE Murat, 227,000 franes ; 
Princesse JoacHIM Murat, 140,000 francs; and 
Princesse ANNA Murat, Duchesse de Monchy, 
1,200,000 francs, her pension of 100,000 francs 
being continued to her after her marriage. The 
sums paid under the empire to the Murat fam- 
ily, including the Duchesse de Mouchy, amount 
altogether to 9,860,707 francs. 

—It is understood that an opulent gentleman 
of this city has offered Bishop QuinTarD to 
build for the University of the South a library 
in every respect equal to that of the college at 
Princeton, New Jersey. Accepted, of course. 

—Douring the period of their official residence 
at Washington no members of the diplomatic 
circle were more conspicuous for genial enter- 
tainment, and for doing “ the genuine diplomatic 
thing,” than M. and Madame Catacazy. The 
latter especially was uniformly bright and agree- 
able. Madame Catacazy was a Mile. De Firz- 
JAMES, who went to Naples and married a Prince 
de Severino, by whom she has two children, a 
boy and agirl. In course of time she went out 
to the Brazils as Neapolitan embassadress, and 
met on the way out M. Catacazy, who was 
atiaché to the Russian embassy. S8o when the 
prince, her husband, died, Madame la Princesse 
married Monsieur Attaché Catacazy, where- 
at people said ugly things. Her mother is a 
Russian by birth, and by marriage Baroness de 
Fitz-James. The baroness is a charming old 
lady, who devotes her time to the poor. These 
Fitz-J AMESES came into France with James IL, 
and have remained there ever since. They are 
very rich, and have superb alliances and as su- 
perb houses, and, in short, are very fine people 
as the world goes. 

—The latest and best ‘‘ personal’ of the Em- 
peror of Germany and his Prime Minister, Bis- 
MARCK, is by Mr. HepwortH Drxon, who de- 
scribes them thus: ‘“‘A stranger sauntering in 
and out among the lime-trees f Berlin may 
chance to meet two men in earnest talk, on 
whom his eyes will fasten with astart. A plump 
and venerable man—a soldier from the tip of his 
gilt helmet to the spur of his cavalry boot—sa- 
lutes with military quickness as you touch your 
hat. Sedate, a little in advance, and listening 
with a curious strain, he has the outer presence 
of a man to whom the weight of life is not alone 
the load of time. Though swart with sun and 
toil, his features have a something in them weird 
and mystical. It is a martial and imperial face; 
yet in the lofty look—too lofty for a trace of or- 
dinary pride—you catch, by a surprise of the 
imagination, something of the pensive and ac- 
cusing spirit of amonk. But even this fine fig- 
ure can not keep your eye from wandering to 
the partner of his walk. Straight as a pine and 
rugged as_a larch is he; a man in plain attire, 
yet martial in his stride and gait as though he 
also passed his life in camp. A man with ample 
brow, firm and massive chin, a head all brain, a 
trunk all nerve, he seems to pour out floods of 
strong speech, yet with an eye so open and a 
face so frank that he who listens would not have 
him spare one word. No dreamer, no self- 


searcher, no idealist is he, but one who clings to 
fact, to science, to the rule of three, No weak- 
ness lingers on that face; no doubt, no supersti- 


tion, no remorse. When loughter ripples down 
his cheek, it is the flash of light on metal rather 
than the play of flesh and blood. You feel at 
once that what he does is right in his own eyes; 





that he will never need to justify his actions to 
himself. That elder personage, martial, medita- 
tive, doubtful of himself, dependent on unseen 
powers, is WiLHELM of Hohenzollern, victor of 
Sadowa and Sedan, first Evangelical Emperor on 


this planet. That younger though mature and 
sturdy personage is Bismarck, Chancellor of 
the new secular empire in Germany.” 
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Crocuet EpGinG For LINGERIE, ETC. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging is worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No, 60, crosswise, going back and forth, as follows: 
13 ch. (chain stitch), going back on these pass over 6 
st. (stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) on the following st., 
2 ch., 2 de. on the third following st., 3 ch., 2 de. on 
the same st. on which 2 de. have already been crocheted, 
2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the same st. on which the last de. was worked, * turn the work, 
6 ch., 1 de. on the 3 ch. worked between the last 2 de., 2 ch., 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the 3 ch. worked between 2 de. each, 
three times alternately 4 ch,, 1 sc. on the same ch. on which 1 sc. 
has already been crocheted, 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the 
6 ch. following the next single dc., 5 ch., 1 se. on the same 
6 ch,, turn the work, 2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first of these), six times alternately 1 dc. 
on the 5 ch. worked last, 1 p., then 1 de. on the same 5 
ch. on which 6 de. have already been crocheted, 
1 ch,, 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the next 3 ch. 
between 2 de., 2 ch., 2 de. on the middle one of 
the next 3 ch. loops, 3 ch., 2 de. on the same ch. 
loop on which 2 de, have already been crocheted, 
2 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 
ch. on the 6 ch. following 
the next single dce., turn 
the work, 6 ch., 1 de. on 
the 3 ch. worked between 
the last 2 de., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the 3 ch. between 2 de? 
each, three times alternate- 
ly 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
8 ch. on which 1 sc. has 
already been crocheted, 
then 2 ch., 2 de. separated 
by 3 ch. on the 6 ch. fol- 
lowing the next single dc., 
turn the work, 6 ch., 1 de. 
on the 3 ch. worked be- 
tween the last 2 de., 2 ch., 
2 dc. on the middle one of 
the next 3 ch. loops, 3 ch., 
2 de. on the same ch. loop 
on which 2 de. have already been 
crocheted, 2 ch., 2 dc. separated 
by 3 ch. on the 6 ch. following the 
next single dc. ; repeat 
from *. 


Knitted Legging for 
Child from 4 to 6 Years 
old. 

Tuts legging is worked with 
white zephyr worsted and steel 
knittin g-needles of suitable size 
in a ribbed design, which runs 
partly crosswise and partly 
lengthwise. Begin on the upper edge with a foundation of 56 st. 
(stitch), and on these knit 32 rounds, always going forward, of 
always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled). 33d-38th 
rounds.—All knit plain. 39th and 40th rounds.—Al! purled. 
41st-43d rounds.—All knit plain. Repeat 17 times the 39th-43d 
rounds; but always in the last round of the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 
16th repetitions, after the sec- 
ond st. in the beginning of 
the round and before the sec- 
ond st. at the end of the 
round, narrow 1 st. each. 
After working the last pat- 
tern figure, knit 3 rounds all 
plain, and then 28 rounds of 
always alternately 2 k., 2 p. 
Take up the last 12 st. of the 
preceding round and the first 
12 st. of the following round 
on one needle, and on these 
24 st. work, going back and 
forth, 16 rounds of always al- 
ternately 2 k., 2 p. as before, 
for the heel. Gather the 8 
edge st. at both sides of the 
heel on separate needles, and 
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Fig. 2.—EmBromwery For ToweEt-Rack, Fic. 1.—Fuxu Size. 
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with these st. and the st. previously left unnoticed, work the front 
and the gores at both sides in connection, in rounds going back 
and forth, working the gores all knit plain with the 8 edge st. 
each which were taken up, and the front in the preceding design, 
alternately 2 k., 2 p.; but in the first round knit off the last st. 
of the first gore together with the first st. of the front, and the 
last st. of the front with the first st. of the second gore ; this nar- 
rowing is repeated in every second following round until the st. 
of the gores are used up. ‘Then work 23 rounds with the st. of 
the front only, but in the 4th, 8th, 18th, and 20th of these rounds 
narrow 1 st. at the beginning and end. Take up the edge st. of 
each gore and of the front on separate needles, and with these 
st., the st. of the front, and the st. of the heel work 6 rounds, 
always going forward, working the Ist round all knit plain, the 
2d-5th rounds always alternately 1 k., 1 p., and the 6th round 
all knit plain. Cast off the st., and furnish the legging with a 
strap. 


Knitted Legging for Child from 4 to 6 Years old. 


Tuis legging is worked with medium-sized knitting cotton and 
suitable steel knitting-needles. Begin from the upper edge with 
a foundation of 80 st. (stitch), and on these knit, always going 
forward, 24 rounds of always alternately 2 k, (knit plain), 2 p. 
(purled) for the border. 25th-27th rounds.—All knit plain. 
28th round.—Always alternately 1 k., 2 p. Repeat 25 times the 








BorDER FOR DRESSES, ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


25th-28th rounds, but always in the last round of the 
13th, 15th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 23d, and 25th repetitions 
of the pattern figure narrow | st. each after the first 
st. in the beginning of this round and at the end of 
this round. After finishing the last pattern figure 
work 3 rounds more all knit plain, and then 3 rounds 
all purled. Next work 3 rounds all knit plain, and 3 
rounds of always alternately.2k., 2 p.. Repeat the last 6 rounds 
six times; but in every repetition the st. of the last 3 rounds of 
each pattern figure should come transposed on the st. of the last 
3 rounds of the preceding pattern figure. After finishing the last 
pattern figure knit one round all plain and also the first 25 st. 
of the following round ; turn the work, and cast off the st. 
which were worked last and the following 25 st. (until 
now the last of each round). In connection with the work 
cast on anew 12 st., and on these, paying no attention to 
all the remaining st., work the heel in the preced- 
ing design, going back and forth, but always slip 
the first st. and work the last st. of each round so 
that it appears all knit plain-on the right side, and 
besides this, in every sec- 
ond following round, on 
that side of the heel 
which comes on the st. 
previously cast off, al- 
ways knit off the last st. 
together with the next 
edgest. Having used up 
all the st. which were cast 
off, the heel is finished, 
and now work on the 12 
st. of the heel, on the st. 
previously left unnoticed, 
and on the 12 st. cast on 
anew for the heel, the 
lower veins of which are 
taken up on the needle, 
for the front 48 rounds 
in the preceding design, 
going back and forth; 
but in every third follow- 
ing round, at the beginning and 
end narrow 1 st. Take up the 
edge st. of the heel and front on 
needles, and on all the 
st. knit 5 rounds, always go- 
ing forward, working the Ist 
round all knit plain, the 2d 
and 3d rounds always alter- 
nately 1 k., 1 p., and the 5th 
round all knit plain, and then 
cast off the st. For the trim- 
ming strip, which is orna- 
mented with buttons as shown 
by the illustration, and is set 
on the side which comes on the outside in adjusting the legging, 
make a foundation of 48 st., and on these work, going back and 
forth, 5 rounds as follows: Ist round.—All knit plain. 2d round. 
-—Six times alternately 1 k., t. t. o. (throw the thread over), 2k., 
k. 3 st. together, 2 k., t. t. 0. 8d round.—All purled. 4th 
round,—Six times alternately 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 together, 
2k., tt. 0. Sth round.—All 
purled, and then cast off the st. 
A strap of white belt ribbon com- 
pletes the legging. 


Embroidered Towel-Rack, 
igs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this towel-rack 
is composed of black polished 
cane bars ornamented on the 
ends with pearl buttons. The 
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Fig. 1.—Srat-skrn SLteeveress Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


towel-rack is nineteen inches and a quarter long, 
and the back is eight inches and seven-eighths 
high, and is furnished with small hooks, on which 
to hang brushes, ete. ‘The towel is hung on the 
cane bars infront. The back is furnished on the 
wrong side with card-board which has first been 
covered with dark gray satin, and ornamented 
with embroidery on light gray satin in the design 
given in full size by Fig. 2. 
For the leaves apply gray 
silk of a lighter shade, and 
edge them with button- 
hole stitches of gray sad- 
dler’s silk. The remain- 
ing embroidery is worked 
in satin, half-polka, and 
chain stitch with light and 
dark silk, as shown by Fig. 
2. The seam made by set- 
ting on the embroidery is 


covered with gold cord. Fig. 3.—JeT BRACELET. 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy's Kyitrep anp Crocuet Mantiiia with Hoop.—f{Sce Fig. 2.] 
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Seal-skin Sleeve- 
less Jacket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts _ seal-skin 
jacket is trimmed 
with strips of beaver 
fur and with passe- 
menterie agrafes and 
cords. Hooks and 
eyes serve for clos- 
ing the jacket, 


Jet Jewel 
Figs. 5 Sa 


Fig. 1.—Jer Dia- 
peM. This bandeau, 
which is fastened 
into the front hair, 
consists of a steel 
hoop, ornamented 
with single jet beads, 
and stars set togeth- ; 
er of jet bugles. 3 

Fig.2.—J rt Neck- 
Lack. . This _neck- 
lace consists of large 
and small jet beads, 
which are set togeth- 
er as shown by the 
illustration. The 
edge of the necklace»7y 
is finished with gre- Z 
lots. Ya 












» Jet BRacevers. 
These bracelets con- 
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sist of long four-cor- Sis 2? ij Z Uj Y, 
nered pieces of jet, ae, Zz Z Uj hi 
which are bored with - i 4 yy Z 
small holes, and are ee ee VA 
strung on elastic t ei 4 
cord. The centre is cA ZA Z| Fy, 
ornamented with jet FA Ul me Y 
medallions. Z by Y Y 
Lady’s Knitted —A y Z 
and Crochet F 4 Y, Z 
Mantilla with é y} Z 
Hood, Figs. 1 Yi/ff ty Z 
and 2. _ 
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Tue mantilla is Fig. 2.—Srat-skrin S_teevetess Jacket.—Back.—([See Fig. 1.] 


ever, and then cast off the first 80 and last 80 st. 
With the middle st., which are still on the needle, 
repeat 10 times the two rounds of the design, with- 
out changing the number of st., and then repeat 
22 times more, but narrow 1 st. at the beginning 
and end of each of these rounds. Cast off the last 
2 st. For the small part of the mantilla, which 
overlaps the large part, begin on the straight edge 
: with a foundation of 50 st., 
and on these knit in the pre- 
ceding design 40 rounds, nar- 
rowing | st. at both sides of 
each round. With the re- 
maining st. on the needle knit 
10 rounds without changing 
the number of st., and then 34 
rounds more, always narrow- 
ing 1 st. at the beginning and 
end of each round. Having 
finished both parts, join them 
on the straight edges to a 
Fig. 2.—JerT 
NECKLACE. 


worked with white 
zephyr worsted and 
wooden _ needles, 
and is edged with 
one crochet round 
w vked with. blue 
zephyr worsted, 
and consists of one 
large and one small 
three-cornered part, 
which form scarfs 
on the ends in 
front. The edge 
of these parts, 
which are joined 
on the straight (up- 
per) edge, is bor- 
dered with crochet 
* 

erounds of scallops, 
and the under 
edge is trimmed, 
besides, with one 
row of wide gath- 
ered knitted edg- 
ing. Begin the 
large part of the 
mantilla from the 
upper edge with a 
foundation of 250 
st. (stitch), and on 
these knit in rounds 
going back and 
forth as follows: 
Ist round. — All 
knit plain. 2d 
round (slip the first 
st. of each round 
and knit the last 
st. plain).— Always 
alternately k. 3 to- 
gether (knit 3 st. 
together); on the 
next st. work 1 k. 
(knit plain), 1 p. 
(purled), 1k, 3d 
round.—All_purl- 
ed. Repeat 18 
times the 2d and 
3d rounds, trans- 
posing the st. how- 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Kyittep axp Crocnet Mantitita wita Hoop.—{[See Fig. 1.] 
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Jength of twenty inches; it should be observed, how- 
ever, that the wrong side of the knitting forms the 
right side of the mantilia. Trim both parts of the 
mantilla on the outer edge with 4 crochet rounds, as 
follows: ist round (with white worsted).—Always 1 
sc. (single crochet) on each edge st. 2d ronnd.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the 
next st. in the preceding round, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
pass over 1st. 3d round.—* 1 8c. on the middle one 
of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 5 de. 
(double crochet) on the middle one of the next 5 ch., 
1 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round (with blue 
woreted).—* isl. (slip stitch) on the next sc. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the middle one of the 
next 5 dc., 5 ch., and repeat from *. For the edging 
on the bottom of both parts begin on the under 
scalloped edge with a foundation of the requisite 
Sength, the number of st. of which should be divisible 
by 11 (698 st. for the lower part and 671 st. for the up- 

r in the original), and on this foundation kuit 
as follows: ist round.—Always alternately t. t. o. 
(throw the thread over), k. 2 together. 2d round 
(right side of the work).—All knit plain. 8d round.— 
*ik,tto,1k., t t. o., four times k. 2 together, 
then t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. o., and repeat from *. at 
always the 2d and 3d 10unds eight times for the edg- 
ing for the lower ay and four times for the edging on 
the upper part, then work one round more all knit 
plain, and cast off the st. Gather the edging on the 
upper edge, and sew it to the mapntilla from the wrong 
side so that the crochet scallops of the mantilla lie on 
the edging. Then finish the edging on the bottom 
with 1 crochet round worked with blue split zephyr 
worsted, as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
vein of a foundation at. above the next hole, 5 ch. 
Finally, trim the mantilla with bows of blue satin rib- 
bon, as shown by the illustration. 


Blue Cashmere Jacket. 
See illustration on page 832, 

Tas jacket is made of steel blue cashmere. The 
trimming consists of strips of steel blue gros grain 
three inches and a quarter wide, which are ornamented 
with rows of otiecling. The jacket is also furnished 
with a collar and tabs of black velvet and a metal 
clasp and metal buttons. 


Black Matelassé Jacket. 
See illustration on page 832. 
Turs jacket of black matelassé is furnished with a 


collar, cuffs, and pockets of black velvet and with pearl 
buttons. 


Border for Dresses, ete.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 832, 

Turs border is worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or 
linen in haif-polka stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 
The wheels are worked in lace stitch with fine thread. 
Button-hole stitch scallops edge the border. 





CEASE THAT PLAINTIVE 
STRAIN! 


Prirner, cease that plaintive strain! 
Sing some lighter, happier lay ; 
Life is all too short for pain 
Or regrets, that only play 
Havoe with our every nerve, 
And no useful purpose serve. 


Life was made for joy and mirth, 
Not for tears and moping thought; 
Every moment should give birth 
To some fancy, pleasure-fraught. 
Blooming cheeks from laughter rise, 
Wrinkles only come of sighs. 


Snatch the purple from the vine; 
Wreathe your hair with coral charms ; 
Sylvan god and fay combine 
‘Yo nestle rapture in your arms, 
Hence! and chase the flying hours 
In delight’s ambrosial bowers. 


If thou'st but an hour to live, 

Sang Anacreon of old, 
Unto bliss that brief hour give, 

Till the final stroke be told ; 
Then, when all earth's raptures cease, 
Sleep in calm and rosy peace! 





THE WEDDING MORNING. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

0 look out of your window and see Margaret 
Meyer walking in the garden with her fin- 
gers twinkling over the heart of a blush-rose, as 
she apparently studied its structure, was to live a 
moment of your youth over again, for Margaret 
was the type of blushing maidenhood in that 
sweet season of youth and love which comes but 
once, regret it as we may. It was not that the 
young girl herself was so beautiful as that her 
outh was beautiful, though the bright face, with 
its velvet bloom and its slow smile, had a certain 

loveliness that every one turned to see again. 

She was a tall and almost majestic girl, made 
more so by the great roll of her gold brown hair, 
like a sort of undress coronet, a half-defiant maj- 
esty, albeit not unbecoming in one who might 
otherwise have been somewhat farouche in a shy 
retirement; but her clear gray eyes looked stead- 
ily at you when you spoke, and her sweet lips 
parted slowly in their calm smile, and it was 
plain to see that you were only one of the shad- 
ows shifting across her horizon; for she lived in 
a world of her own, that world of sunshine, bliss, 
and expectation into which the first intruder is 
the first lover, where one reigns a queen in all 
the majesty of innocent youth, At least that 
was the way it had been with her till to-day. 
But to-day as she walked in the garden her eyes 
looked steadily at nothing but the rose she held, 
her color changed like an aurora, rivaling that 
rose, her head had lost its stately poise, and was 
a little bent as she walked, while a faint smile 
was curling round her lips—a smile like sunshine 
breaking through a mist, the unconscious signal 
of an unconscious happiness—and her whole air 
was that of assent and surrender, for beside her 
walked Francis Odiorne, 

Now Francis Odiorne might have walked beside 
you or me, and we should simply have thought 
that we had a handsome and agreeable youth for 
acompanion ; but when he walked with Margaret, 
she felt, whether she knew she felt it or not, that 
the other half of her being had come out of the 
great waste and void to complete her existence. 

She had been taking, nof very long ago—though 
it seemed to her somewhere in the primeval era 
of her life—a shorter cut across the hills on her 





return home from a tiresome walk, when, as she 
sat on the side of the hill looking out over the 
low landscape beyond, she heard a step on the 
sod, and turning, saw a person coming up the 
slope—a person who paused a moment, and, lift- 
ing his hat, begged pardon for addressing her, 
but he was a stranger and had lost his bearings, 
and would be indebted to her if she would give 
him the direction in which he would find the 
residence of his aunt, Mrs. Odiorne. 

** Oh,” said Margaret, ‘I am going that way 
myself. Mrs, Odiorne is our next neighbor. [ 
suppose you are Francis Odiorne, then?” And 
she looked up at him with her innocent, stead- 
fast eyes and a kindling smile. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘‘I am glad my name is 
known to lips— I beg pardon. And you?” 

“IT am Margaret Meyer. When I was four 
years old and you were six we set out to walk 
over this hill to the end of the world together.” 

“Our ways must have parted widely,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘And I have gone round the world in 
these sixteen years, and have come back to find 
you still on the hill, At any rate, we can walk 
back together.” 

And so they did. And as they walked Mar- 
garet learned how much of the round globe Fran- 
cis Odiorne had seen and studied since they set 
out on their travels years ago, and he learned 
how unspotted from the world, how sweet and 
artless still, was the companion he had left by 
the way. 

‘*] may come and see you soon?” he said, 
taking her hand an instant at the gate; for al- 
ready in their hour’s walk acquaintance had 
leafed out in friendship—that friendship which, 
under a few strong days of this summer weather 
before them, would be blossoming into still a 
different thing. 

**Oh yes,” she answered. ‘‘ And come often, 
too. ‘The little wicket there opens between the 
gardens.” 

And he came soon; he came that night, and 
left his aunt humming over her gossip with Mrs, 
Meyer and another in the parlor, while he and 
Margaret sauntered to the window to see the 
moon over their right shoulders and wish ; step- 
ping then through the window to the porch, and 
from the porch they went wandering down the 
garden, where the honeysuckles were just begin- 
ning to blow, and where all was dark and sweet 
in the soft star-lit air. Then when Margaret's 
mother called her in out of the gathering dew 
she went to the piano, and while Francis sat 
where he could see her face in the light of the 
globed lamp she sang those Irish songs that so 
overflow with melody ; and it may be that when 
the young man went home at last with his aunt, 
a shadow walked on the other side that looked 
at him with Margaret’s gray eyes, and that more 
than once that night he waked with the echo of 
that silver voice ringing in his ears and quicken- 
ing his heart. 

**You said early and often!” he exclaimed, 
with his arms on the window-sill, next morning, 
while Margaret, her hat on the back of her neck, 
was filling the flower vases in the parlor, and car- 
oling like a bird over the task. 

“I sha'n’t say ‘come in,’ because I am going 
out for more flowers,” she answered, gayly, tak- 
ing up her great shears, and joining him. 

**What a blooming Atropos!” said he. ‘*So 
the flowers have their fates, as men and women 
do, it seems. <A fine triad, sunshine, dew, and 
you.” 

“ T suppose you mean it for a compliment,” 
said Margaret. ‘‘ But you don’t see that I am 
the only unkind one among them; for the sun- 
shine calls them out, the dew nourishes them, 
and I only cut short their stay in the light, while 
I clip their stems.” 

“*Spin, spin, Clotho, spin, 
Lachesis twist, and Atropos sever !’” 


hesang. ‘I always thought the kindest fate of 
all was the one that set the spirit free on its im- 
mortal roaming; and here are you with your 
shears severing the fettering thread and transla- 
ting your flower out of the region of dust and 
drought and slugs into the Elysian one inside the 
walls of your home!” 

“‘Oh, you turned it very prettily,” laughed 
Margaret. ‘* But I don’t know about the par- 
lors being so Elysian as the gardens. To mea 
garden is—well, is just nature in perfection !” 

**Such a garden as this, with its grass-plots 
and shade trees here, and its bright flower beds 
there, and its old fountain—it is the wilderness 
blooming like a rose.” 

**It is as much home to me as the house is, 
for I have spent the greater part of every sum- 
mer of my life in it. It seems so friendly when 
1 look out at night, I feel I should be as safe 
under its boughs as I am under the roof; and 
the first thing in the morning it is so happy and 
glittering and welcoming!” 

** Ah, weli,” said Francis, “‘ house and gar- 
den alike, it all seems like paradise to me after 
rolling so long between two waves.” 

** And you are tired, then, of your sea life?” 

**Not 1! The day I ran away to sea was a 
happy one forme. 1 found what I needed—ab- 
solute freedom.” 

** Freedom ? 

a life in prison.” 

“‘In the unimportant things of every day, per- 
haps. But your soul, your horizon, your aspi- 
rations, are boundless: the wind and you are 
brothers, the waves are your slaves, tossing you 
on one to the other in the path you bid. Oh, 
the sea for mé—the rush, the liberty, the color, 
and the light of it! But that does not hinder 
my knowing the Vale of Avoca when I see it.” 

‘* But what a contrast to the life you choose!” 

** Ah, we all love contrasts, you see. And 
this place seems perhaps the sweeter for the tu- 
mult of my voyages and shipwrecks, and every 
voyage is the more glorious for the rest of a stay 
on shore,” 


It seems to me a life at sea is 
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**You have made long stays on shore?” asked 
Margaret, clipping her last stem. 

“Not very. For at first, you know, I was 
afraid of being caught by my dear guardians, and 
afterward I had gotten out of the way of it. I 
think,” said Francis, glancing at her mischiev- 
ously, ‘*that I shall stay longer on shore this 
time than I ever did before.” 

** Now | am going in to finish filling my vases,” 
said Margaret. ‘* Will you come? I suppose,” 
she said, ** there is no end to the odd adventures 
you have had on shore?” 

**No end? No beginning! I never had an 
adventure at all till just before I got my ship— 
and that’s not six months since—if you call it 
an adventure anyway. Rob Harkness and I 
changing names and jackets at Southampton, 
and I going up to see the Queen, and he succeed- 
ing in making a rosy English lass in love with 
him and leaving her in the lurch—but Rob has 
his wild oats to sow yet.” : 

** And did you see her?” 

**See her? oh no, I saw her picture. Rob 
had flattered her into a traveling photograph car, 
and I must say I—” 

** Oh, I didn’t mean the girl; that’s their own 
affair,” laughed Margaret, laying her pale daffo- 
dils against a background of dark maroon spice- 
buds—‘‘I meant the Queen.” 

“The Queen—yes, I saw her with a venge- 
ance,” said young Captain Francis. ‘‘ It was 
the day that crazy lad shot at her, and the first 
one the police laid hands on was myself. And 
as I gave them my own name, and as they found 
my clothes marked with Rob Harkness’s name, 
I came near enough to an adventure to see that 
there was no fun in it.” 

“‘There! how is that?” said Margaret, hold- 
ing up her flowers for inspection, ‘*And you 
did get out of the scrape?” 

** Why, they say I did,” said Francis, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Yes, that is a very perfect cluster. 
There is an art in this matter, isn’t there ?” 

**TIs there? Perhaps you are right, then, and 
the flowers may feel happier for being massed 
with their contrasts and counterparts than they 
were when just swinging on their stems in the 
sun. Hyacinths may like to know how sweet 
the lilies-of-the-valley are. Now if you will come 
into the other parlor,” added Margaret, pulling 
her big gardening gloves off her little white 
hands, ‘‘I will find you the ballad you asked 
about last night.” And presently she was sing- 
ing the song he wished to hear, and presently 
his voice was joining in the melody, and Mar- 
garet’s voice had fallen while he sang on to her 
accompaniment, 


“To win thy smile I speed from shore to sho 

While hope’s sweet voice is heard in every blast, 

Still whispering on, that when some years are o'er, 

One bright reward shall crown my toil at last— 
Thy smile alone, thy smile alone!” 

And one day was like all the others. If it 
rained, there were songs to sing and verses to 
read, and if the sun shone, there was the garden ; 
and to those on the outside it might have been 
plain enough to see, had they looked, what the 
little drama intended, but to the two imperson- 
ators it was all as fresh and surprising and de- 
lightful as if love was a new invention and a 
property peculiar to themselves. 

Nor did they know at first that it was love. 
Certainly Margaret did not; for there came at 
last that moment in which it seemed as if the con- 
sciousness of it must have struck her for the first 
time. It was at sunset, and Francis was bidding 
her good-by, leaning across the gate which was 
shut between them, and as he said the word he 
stooped and kissed her hand. And all at once 
a deep, warm color streamed over Margaret's 
face, that no cloud of all those rosy western 
clouds could have shed there; her eyes opened 
wide and luminous, in a bewildered way, as if 
letting in a new vision, and then for a moment 
she grew as white and still as a statue. And 
long after he had gone she stood there, watching 
the way down which he went, looking out over 
the low country, so full of rest and calm as the 
mists and shadows stole over it; she stood there 
till the crimson faded into gold, and the golden 
light withdrew to other skies and left the land- 
scape wrapped in dusky purples, and the faint 
stars were coming out, and the darkness gather- 
ing; and when she turned away, she furtively 
raised her hand and pressed the spot that he had 
kissed upon her lips—as every maiden since the 
days of creation had done before her—and when 
she came in where her mother and her mother’s 
gossip were sitting, and her mother sent for 
lamps, there was a smile playing round her lips, 
the smile of a deep and inner joy, as if one saw 
not the light of the torch-bearers, but the half- 
subdued reflection of that light. 

It was the morning afterward that Margaret 
was walking in the garden, with her fingers 
twinkling over the heart of a rose and her head 
a little bent from its girlish majesty, and when, 
as I said, no one could look at her without liv- 
ing a-portion of youth over again. Francis 
Odiorne was beside her, and together they went 
strolling down the path, and under the roof of 
the trellised grape arbor, strolling in a hesitating 
way, as if they would linger before approaching 
the end. It was a pretty scene—she so rosy, so 
girlish, and trembling; he so dark and tall and 
strong, with something of the sailor's defiance in 
his air, yet possibly a little tremulous himself, if 
he had not held the tremor down with an iron 
hand. ‘They reached the foot of the garden at 
length, and stood leaning on the old paling be- 
neath which stretched the long champaign of 
the level fields, lying always swathed in a soft 
azure smoke, through which the sunbeams slant- 
ed, to rest upon the side of the remote hills. 
She was gazing into the distance, lightly touch- 
ing the velvet rose with her velvet cheek ; he was 
gazing upon her. Pleasant as the picture was, 
there was something in it that suggested pain to 
him, for all. 





** How happy you look!” he said, presently. 
“You look as if you and this June morning and 
the roses were all a part of each other. Are you 
really so happy? Are you conscious of nothing 
yet ungratified ?” 

She glanced up wistfully a moment, and then 
the color flamed out upon her face; but before 
the wonted smile could flit away he had bent 
lower and said: ‘* Margaret, do you remember 
when we set out to walk to the end of the world 
together? Will you travel the same journey with 
me again, the rest of it? To the end—to the 
end of the world?” And then, boldness and de- 
sire vanquishing all doubt and fear, without wait- 
ing for a reply, he had crushed aside the rose 
that touched her cheek, and had taken the prom- 
ise from her lips. * 

They stood leaning there across the paling a 
long while, their arms about each other, loath to 
bring the charmed moment to a close; for nev- 
er again, some vague consciousness told them, 
could any moment seem so whole and perfect in 
its bloom as this, But a cloud came over the 
sun, and a voice was heard calling Margaret from 
the porch; and so they turned and came slowly 
wandering back. Yet even as they came there 
was a sweet and curious change on Margaret, 
not that of any richer color on the cheek or deep- 
er brightness in the eye, but a certain composed 
and confident dignity of gladness, as if instead 
of being the bee that hovered over the rose of 
joy, she were the rose itself. But the disquiet 
that had possessed Francis for days had not en- 
tirely disappeared in a moment; he still moved 
in the restless way in which he had been mov- 
ing—now by her side, now rambling away, now 
loitering, now hurrying, now filliping off a flower 
as he walked, but always returning to the one 
point—Margaret. They went in together to 
meet the guest for whose reception they had 
been summoned ; and late in the day they were 
sitting again on the porch with all the roses clam- 
bering about them, for the place was little but 
a bower of roses in June, Margaret with some 
make-believe work, Francis with a make-believe 
book, but work and book were idle while glances 
had so much to read, lips so much to say, smiles 
so much todo. And when Francis, by-and-by, 
after an hour’s absence, came back, and stood in 
the starlight waiting for her to join him, one 
might have heard him softly singing till he forgot 
himself, and the whole burden of his passionate 
soul was rolling out on the music: 

“For thee alone I brave the boundless deep, 

Those eyes my light through every distant sea, 

*y waking thoughts, the dream that gilds my sleep, 

he noontide reverie, all are given to thee— 

To thee alone, to thee alone!” 
Then Margaret came gently down behind him, 
and stood with a hand lightly touching his shoul- 
der, smiling on him as he turned, a smile of per- 
fect trust and bliss; and then there was a young 
moon in the sky, like a golden blossom just drop- 
ping down the purple west, and they must go to 
the end of the garden path to see it set; and with 
their arms about each other they wandered down 
in the dew and dusk and fragrance, and it was 
all as sweet a little love idyl as ever happened 
out of Eden. 

The beholder of this brief romance might have 
wondered, after a while, if her love was always 
going to be as unruffled for Margaret as this, 
since, so far, not one rude breath had stirred it— 
might have wondered if it were possible any one’s 
love could endure unless great storms sweeping 
through its branches strengthened all the grasp 
of its roots! ‘Till this moment it had been noth- 
ing but gradual unfolding and blissful possession ; 
there had been no yain, no trifling, no suspense ; 
till the instant when she knew she loved it had 
been simple content with her, then a night's en- 
joyment of her secret. a wild and restless happi- 
ness of thinking and feeling, and before a pang 
of distrust could come she had learned that she 
was loved, and the rest was the ecstasy of the 
newly betrothed. 

Nor had it been very different with Francis ; 
for if he had known far earlier how it was with 
his emotions, he had that heroic satisfaction of 
endeavor which belongs to every conquering lover. 
Not that many a time and oft his heart had not 
quailed with the fear lest after all it were impos- 
sible that he, a sailor off the rough sea, could win 
so perfect a creature; but the next moment it 
had bounded up in exultant beats of determina- 
tion and of remembrance—remembrance of some 
look, some word, some smile, that was like a 
cheer to the winner in a race. But, in fact, he 
had no reason for much fear, for nothing in Mar- 
garet’s sweet demeanor had ever intimated the 
possibility that his lot might be cast in outer 
darkness. And how could she, indeed, have in- 
dicated any thing of the sort, for, as she looked 
at his olive-tinted face, with its starry eyes and 
the lofty expression of its glance and smile, he 
seemed to her the perfection of manhood itself, 
and she wondered at those theorists who expect 
in some future eon of the world’s growth a race 
of beings of superior merit to the man of this! 

Well, it was a plain and easy path that they 
had trodden, and apparently had yet to tread. 
Francis had six months’ leave of absence: why 
should he waste it? he urged. Why should they 
not be married next month, and be happy to- 
gether the remaining four months of his stay on 
shore? Nobody had a word to utter in gain- 
sayal; for his aunt and Margaret’s mother were 
as much pleased as he and Margaret. And so 
it was settled; and Francis went away for a 
fortnight to arrange a few preliminaries, and 
Mrs. Meyer held a conclave of dress-makers and 
seamstresses, and Margaret went on like one in a 
dream—submitting to measuring and trying on, 
looking and listening. and now and then answer- 
ing, and all the time seeming like some one en- 
chanted into a state of picturesque peace, a sort 
of rapturous content. Nor did the absence of 
her lover entail any suffering upon her at this 
time, for it gave her only the more opportunity 
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to sit down and blissfully think of him; to wan- 
der in the wood or up the bare hills, and recall 
every moment of their brief acquaintance ; to 
kneel at her window in the starry night and re- 
peat to herself over and over again every glance 
and every word of that ecstatic noon when he 
declared his love, and just to remember which 
was to be ignorant as to whether she were in 
heaven or on earth. Ah! one well might won- 
der if time, which, the poet says, makes all 
things even, were going to let Margaret Meyer's 
soul dwell undisturbed in all this sweetness and 
rest! 

Francis was delayed in his return, which had 
been intended for the week before the wedding ; 
and he would not be with her, he wrote, till the 
last day. But what a delight the letters were, 
the reading and the re-reading, the half-bashful 
writing, the perfect assurance of his love spelled 
out before her eyes! She was almost willing he 
should stay away, in view of that daily letter, 
the happiness of its receipt, the expectation of 
to-morrow’s. But the preparations went gayly 
on; the soft white dress came home, the wreath 
and veil; the trunks were packed for the short 
joarney, and at twilight Francis came. 

It was the first of July; warm and luxurious 
was the weather, the roses not all gone, the hon- 
eysuckles still golden and sweet, the great day- 
lilies standing in their white and gold as if they 
had come only for the bridal. And that last 
evening how purple was the sky, how soft the 
stars, how fragrant and gentle the dew! And as 
the lovers parted at the little wicket between the 
gardons, how they lifgered, as if half loath to close 
the scene, as if aware that however precious the 
future might be, it would never be exactly this— 
dallying with their last separation, while already 
they seemed to see the morning dawn upon them 
in a blaze of gold. 

‘There was little sleep for Margaret that night. 
She heard in the dead prime the first doubtful 
piping of a bird, the answer and the echo, and 
presently the whole chorus warbling wildly 
through the dark, while morning winds were 
blowing fresh with heavy odors from the flowers ; 
and then she saw the darkness turning into gray, 
and the gray become radiant dawn, the dazzle 
of the blue, the opalescent glimmer of rose and 
gold and pearl. 

Early in that dawn Francis had gone stalking 
up the hill; for, except to bring Margaret bark, 
when his leave of absence was ended, he would 
not see the place again for many a weary month, 
and he wanted to stand once more on the spot 
where he had met her first three months ago. 
And while he was gone the morning deepened, 
the household stir came on and passed, guests 
from a distance had begun to come, and Mar- 
garet was sitting in her own room nearly dressed 
for the oceasion—the folds of snowy Decca mus- 
lin that had been saved by her mother this many 
a year for Margaret to wear sweeping about her, 
the creamy lisse of the veil softening all the blush- 
ing bloom of her radiant face, the opening lilies 
trembling above her brow—a vision of loveliness 
and joy. Her mother was pinning the last stem 
upon the veil. ‘*It is better to be too early than 
too late,” she was saying. ‘‘ You can rest as you 
sit here, dear child, and it will be all the better 
for you.” And as she spoke there was a strange 
commotion in the hall below—a sudden hush, 
and then a rustling, bustling movement and a 
shrill outery: ‘* Where is she? where is she? I 
will, I shall—oh, I must see her!” 

“* What is it ? oh! what is it?” cried Margaret, 
springing up and running to the door. And be- 
fore any one could prevent her she had thrown 
it open, and had confronted the dark and haggard 
apparition of a wild-eyed woman, who had made 
her way into the open hall and up the stairs, and 
created all the stir. 

** And this is the bride, is it ?” cried the stran- 
ger, with a loud, sharp laugh—a coarsely clad 
young girl, whose clothes were tossed and tum- 
bled and travel-stained, but whose face might 
have had some pretensions to a rude red beauty 
if it were not so marked with lines of grief and 
rage. ‘‘Sothisis the bride? Ah, my fine’lady, 
I have come all this way to see you—to meet 
you, to tell you the truth, and let him and God 
judge between us!” she cried. ‘* When he left 
me,” she went on like a whirlwind, while Mar- 
garet stood aghast, ‘I followed. I came by the 
next ship; 1 reached the coast, and I lost track 
of him; and, do what I might, I never heard 
of him till three days since,” she cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘*I heard of him three days since; I 
heard he was to be married—to be married to 
you. And I did not let a breath leave my body 
before I came. For if he marries you, at least 
you shall know that he was promised first to me, 
that he is mine, mine, mine; do you hear? At 
least that you shall know his treachery, and know 
that as he has served me, so too he will serve 
you.” 
me Mother! mother!” cried Margaret, still 
bending forward to look at the creature, ‘‘it 
is some crazy woman. ‘Tell them to take care 
of the poor thing till by-and-by, and her people 
will come for her.” 

‘* Her people will come for her!” echoed the 
other, with scorn. ‘‘Her people, my fine lady, 
are thousands of miles beyond a stormy sea. 
They will never come for me. It is I who have 
come for my own, who have come for Francis 
Odiorne—for Francis Odiorne, my pledged and 
plighted husband.” 

Marble is not so white as Margaret was; her 
wedding drapery would have looked like the 
shroud around a corpse but for her blazing eyes. 
She drew herself up with an air of ineffable pride, 
and turned aside. ‘*She does not know what 
she is saying,” she murmured, coldly. ‘* Let 
them take her away, mother.” 

**Not they!” cried the girl, flinging herself 
on Margaret's chair—‘‘ not they, nor any body, 
till I am brought face to face with Francis Odi- 
orne.” 


‘Do not mind her, darling. 





** My good girl,” said Mrs. Meyer, quite con- 
vinced that she was talking to some insane serv- 
ant of the Odiornes in past days, ‘* you must 
see that, even if your story is true, this is no 

lace—” 

** Even!” she exclaimed, with a wild gesture 
of her wringing hands—‘‘even if my story is 
true! My story ts true. Francis Odiorne is 
my promised husband. Here is his ring on my 
hand, Bring me face to face with Francis Odi- 
orne, and let him tell you whether or not my 
story is true!” cried the tear-washed, travel- 
soiled wretch. 

‘**T will not have you take that name in vain 
again!” cried Margaret, turning on her like an 
apparition of ghostly fire. Leave this room! 

ve me! Francis Odione is as white and 
- as this daylight; you shall not profane 
im by speaking his name. Begone!” 

**] shall not!” exclaimed the girl, with her 
wild laugh again. ‘‘ Let us see! Francis Odi- 
orne! Francis Odiorne! Francis Odiorne!” she 
screamed, shrilly as a trumpet, her voice resound- 
ing through the house. 

‘*What does it mean?” uttered Mrs. Meyer, 
in a tremble—uttered Aunt Louisa, in terror of 
sudden belief, every fault in her nephew’s life 
and nature starting out in black-letter on her 
memory—uttered one and all who heard. ‘‘ Can 
it be?” said Mrs. Meyer. ‘* Why isn’t he here? 
Tell me what you mean, girl!” And her teeth 
were really chattering. 

** What I mean ?” cried the girl, catching Mrs. 
Meyer's arm. ‘‘I mean that he came to my 
home in Kent, that he staid at my father’s farm, 
that he promised marriage to me, that he shall 
not marry this girl of yours until she knows the 
false, false heart he has!” 

‘**T do not, I can not believe you,” began Mrs. 
Meyer, trembling and hesitating as she saw 
again the great black flashing eyes, the burning 
cheeks and lips, the beautiful flesh and blood of 
the angry thing. But Aunt Louisa took the 
words from her mouth. 

‘* My good girl,” said she, ‘‘ don’t you know 
that a sailor has a wife in every port, and that 
those who rely upon him in that wise do it at 
their own risk, and that it is only here, at his 
home and among his friends, that he is responsi- 
ble before the world—” 

**T understand nothing of what you say!” 
cried the girl, with streaming eyes. ‘“‘I un- 
derstand only that I have left my home, my 
friends, for him, and that I never can go back 
to them!” 

“It can’t be so! Why doesn’t he come? 
Oh, where is Francis Odiorne?” groaned Mrs. 


Meyer. 

** Here I am!” cried a clear, gay voice. ‘‘I 
have been up the hill. What is it? Why do 
you call so?” a shade of alarm coming over the 
tones. ‘‘Is any thing the matter—the matter 
with Margaret?” And in another moment the 
owner of the voice came springing up the stairs, 
prepared for his part in the bridal. ‘* Marga- 
ret! What is this?” he cried. And in another 
instant he saw the stranger, and he turned as 
pale as death. Margaret ran forward and threw 
herself half across his breast, as if she were a 
protecting wgis between him and the shaft of a 
foe. 

‘*It is a poor thing beside herself,” she said. 
Only send and 
have her taken away.” But as she spoke Fran- 
cis was gently unclasping her hand from his 
shoulder. 

**So you do not doubt me, Margaret?” he 
said, looking at her gravely. 

**Doubt you!” she answered, and met his 
glance with her steadfast, faithful eyes. 

**'Though all the rest do,” he said. ‘* Your 
mother—my aunt—” 

**Oh no; they are bewildered. No one doubts 
you. They would as soon doubt the daylight, 
my darling!” 

And then Francis, holding Margaret's hand, 
turned toward the stranger, who had suddenly 
become silent, and was gazing at him in an 
amaze. ‘‘Did you ever.see me before?” he 
asked of her. 
**Never!” she answered, quietly, ‘‘and do 
not care if I never do again.” 

** Am I Francis Odiorne ?” 

** No, indeed, not you,” she said. 

“Is this Francis Odiorne?” and he took from 
his pocket-book the photograph of one of his 
messmates. 

**Oh, that it is!” she cried ; ‘‘ oh, that it is!” 
and clasped the little card between her hands in 
a sort of loving despair. 

‘“*'That is Rob Harkness,” said Francis, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Meyer, ‘‘and all this is the result 
of a foolish escapade that I once recounted to 
Margaret, in which Rob Harkness and I changed 
names and jackets and went our several ways. 
If,” he added, turning to the girl again, ‘‘ you 
will look in the ring on your finger—” 

** He put it there; it has never been off,” she 
cried. 

“*If you will look in that ring,” he repeated, 
gently, ‘‘ you will find the Harkness name en- 
graved, for it is an old funereal ring, he told me 
once.” 

She tore the ring off, and read the old fune- 
real legend inside, and dashed it down to roll 
along the floor. ‘* Who is he, then?” she cried. 
**Why did he deceive me with a false name? 
Where can I find him—oh, where ?” 

‘** He is Robert Harkness, and he is on board 
his ship, the Golden Fleece, bound for Singapore. 
As for me, my-name is Francis Odiorne, and I 
never laid eyes on you before. Come, Marga- 
ret, my love.” 

But Margaret was already beside the girl, the 
outraged bride all melted in the sympathetic 
woman’s tenderness ; and the girl was cronching 
lower and lower with the weight of her dismay. 
** Poor child! poor child!” said Margaret, bend- 
ing over her, and putting an arm about her, 


” 





“we are so sorry for you! You frightened us, 
you see. Wait here till we come back; wait 
here, and my mother will take care of you after 
I am gone, and we will all see what is the very 
best that can be done for you.” 

There was no answer, and Francis drew Mar- 
garet away. But as Margaret left her the girl 
looked up, and said: ‘‘ Oh yes, you are like the 
angels, and that is the reason, I suppose, why 
your fate is so different from mine! God bless 
you!” and she seized her hand and held it 
against her burning face an instant before she 
kissed it. And then, with that blessing on her, 
and untouched by any shade of sorrow still, and 
while the summer morning, with its birds, its 
blossoms, its breezes, its blue sky and sunshine, 
gave its blessing also and rejoiced with her, 
Margaret went down to her bridal. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N comfortless tenement-houses of this city 
many scenes of pitiful sorrow are every day 
enacted. Often they are never known outside 
the miserable room in which they occur; but 
sometimes there is by chance a witness. A short 
time ago a visitor of St. John’s Guild discovered 
in a tenement in Sixtieth Street two aged women 
—one seventy-one and the other eighty-nine 
years old. They were sisters, and held in their 
arms two grandchildren of one of them, both of 
whom were sick with fever, and the mother was 
dead. A son and a son-in-law were both out 
searching for work. There was nct even a crust 
of bread in the place—nothing but a dish half 
full of water, from which the children eagerly 
drank. The visitor asked if they had any one 
whom they tould send to the Guild office for 
food, and the younger of the women said her son 
would gladly go when he returned home. The 
elder woman asked if the visitor would be kiud 
enough to send a bone to make some soup. 

‘*T dreamed of soup last night,’’ she said. 

While the visitor was making arrangements 
for relief there was an authoritative knock at the 
door, A police officer entered, inquiring, 

* Are you Mrs. ——?”” 

* Yes,”’ said the old woman. 

“Your son,” said the officer, ‘‘was found 
drowned in the East River to-day at noon.” 

The shock produced by this sudden announce- 
ment may be better imagined than described. 
The starving women thought no more of food, 
but sobbed in each other’s arms. When at 
length the policeman asked what should be done 
with the body, the answer came, with bitter 
spony, “We must let you take our boy to the 
Morgue.”” There was not even a clean shirt in 
the house in which to dress the corpse. Every 
article had been pawned for food. 

It is reported from Paris that the ladies of the 
leading Bonapartist families are making a carpet 
which is designed as a New-Year’s gilt to the 
Empress Eugenie. The carpet is composed of 
squares of fine embroidery, and each lady works 
a square, in which are to be wrought her armo- 
rial bearings or simply her monogram. The 
different sections are to be joined by golden 
braid embroidered with violets, and the whole 
carpet is to be edged with a broad border of 
similar colors and design. 





Albert Alexander Alfred Ernest William is the 
name of the infant son of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The sponsors at the christening of the child were 
Queen Victoria, the Emperor of Russia (who was 
represented by the Czarowitch), the German Em- 
peror (represented by the Duke of Connaught), 
the Prince of Wales, the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many, aud the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 





Mont Blanc is losing its honors. It is now 
said that Mount Elburz, on the European side 
of the Caucasian water-Shed, has been found to 
be 2742 feet higher than the estimated height of 
Mont Blane. Moreover, this same Mount El- 
burz is easily climbed by experienced mount- 
aincers. 





A monster cheese, weighing fourteen tons, and 
measuring thirteen fect in diameter and eleven 
in height, is to be made in Ohio and exhibited 
at the Philadelphia Centennial. 





A “Martha Washington Tea Party” recently 
given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, in aid 
of the Brooklyn Maternity, attracted a large and 
fashionable gathering. The Academy was taste- 
fully decorated with flowers, flags, fine paint- 
ings, and statuary. Of course it was understood 
that the costume of a hundred years ago would 
be the suitable thing at a ‘*‘ Martha’ Washington 
Tea Party,” and this idea was very successfully 
carried out. In fact, the ladies courageously 


. donned any thing worn in the last century, as 


being appropriate to the occasion. ‘The Fa- 
ther of his Country” and his good lady were 
successfully personated, and an old-time recep- 
tion held. Tea-drinking was popular, and mu- 
sic and dancing, with social converse, filled up 
the evening hours, , 


If people who use kerosene oil do not under- 
stand its nature, they are to be pitied; if, under- 
standing its nature, they use it carelessly, they 
are to be blamed. Yet we know of many per- 
sons who regularly light their fires by the use of 
some kerosene oil, on ‘the ground that they are 
careful. The practice is a most dangerous one. 
The other day a woman in Trenton attempted 
to revive a fire by pouring some kerosene from a 
can upon it. She had a babe in her arms. In- 
stantly the apartment was in a blaze. Neigh- 
bors, hearing the explosion, rushed to the spot 
and succeeded in preventing an extensive contla- 
gration, but the mother and child were burned 
to death. 





Americans are accused of carrying mosquitoes 
over to England in their trunks, and though 
they—the mosquitoes, we mean—are not likely 
to become naturalized there, the English don’t 
like the visitors, 





Refined petroleum is the most important item 
in value of American manufactured exports. For 
the year ending June 30, 1874, the export of re- 
fined oil was 271,000,000 gallons, of an aggregate 
value of $37,561,513, and the residuum and crude 
exported in the same ycar swelled the amount 





to about $41,000,000. No other manufactured 
article approximates this value. The consump- 
tion of refined oil in this country is not nearly 
what it is in Europe. The best contrivances for 
burning kerosene in lamps have been invented 
in this country, and our lamps and our oil have 
been adopted in foreign countries. But abroad 
legislation has secured a perfectly safe article, 
while the home market is flooded with an un- 
safe article. Over sixty different nations, in- 
cluding Japan, now burn American refined oil. 
Germany in 1873 consumed 52,113,773 gallons, 
at a cost of $11,469,151; Belgium, 22,616,550 
gallons, costing $5,127,408; England, $2,000,000 
worth; and Ireland about $1,341,765 worth. 





“There are,’ remarks an exchange, ‘70,000 
people unemployed in New York,” and winter 
is here, What is to be done with all this multi- 
tude? There is indeed a field for charity, and 
also for wisdom, discretion, and prudent judg- 
ment, 





Among the additions recently made to the 
American Museum of Natural History is a valu- 
able collection of 50,000 shells and a library of 
about one thousand rare concho!ogical and sci- 
entific works. These are known as the * Wolfe 
Memorial Gift,” and were donated by the daugh- 
ter of the late president of the board of trustees. 
The department of entomology has been in- 
creased by a present of 8000 specimens of Amer- 
ican coleoptera. Two additional cases of splen- 
didly mounted birds and rare mammals have also 
been received. 





Arthur Orton’s sisters have addressed a peti- 
tion to the Queen imploring the release of “the 
gentleman known to them as Sir Roger Tich- 
borne, as he is not and can not be their brother 
Arthur.” They state in the petition many rea- 
sons why he is not their brother, and desire the 
release of the prisoner on the ground that it is 
very bard upon them and their family to have it 
imputed that their brother is a convict for such 
a crime. The Home Secretary has declined to 
advise her Majesty to grant the petition, 





The celebrated painting, ‘‘ Marriage of Cana,’’ 
by Paul Veronese, is said to have been utterly 
ruined in the process miscalled “ restoration.”” 
Its coloring was.formerly beautifully harmoni- 
ous, but since the ruthless treatment it has re- 
ceived the Louvre has really lost one of its 
gems. 





The white of egg is an efficacious remedy for 
burns, Several applications soothe the pain and 
exclude the air from the burn. 





What right have we in 1874 to say, or even 
think, that certain things which now look impos- 
sible may not be accomplished before another 
half century has rolled around? The history of 
the past will lead us to regard it as the part of 
wisdom to keep the mind open to conviction. 
A copy of the English Quarterly Review of the 
year 1819 contains a scheme for a railroad, on 
which it was proposed to make carriages run 
twice as fast as stage-coaches. The editor com- 
ments on the scheme as follows: 


“We are not partisans of the fantastic projects rela- 
tive to established institutions, and we can not but 
laugh at an idea so impracticable as that of a road of 
iron upon which travel may be conducted by steam. 
Can any thing be more utterly absurd or more laugh- 
able than a steam-propelled wagon moving twice as 
fast as our mail-coaches? It is much more possible to 
travel from Woolwich to the arsenal by the aid of a 
Congreve rocket.” 





In 1796 the Brooklyn Directory, of which there 
is a copy in the library of the Long Island His- 
torical Society, contained less than one hundred 
and fifty names! Now there are five lines of 
ferry-boats between New York and Brooklyn, 
which transport a daily average of 126,000 pas- 
sengers. There are seventeen boats belonging 
to the Union Ferry Company, and it is officially 
stated that the number of passengers annually 
transported is about 46,000,000. Probably nearly 
one-half of these are carried by the Fulton Ferry 
alone. No one who crosses Fulton Ferry be- 
tween the hours of seven and nine in the morn- 
ing, or five and seven in the evening, will be dis- 
posed to doubt these figures. The crowded 
boats make passengers wish that the ferry com- 
pany owned twice seventeen boats, 

The Court Journal gives the following bit: ‘A 
Home Ruler, not over conversant with geog- 
raphy, on hearing that one of his friends was 
in jeopardy, exclaimed, ‘Jeopardy! Jeopardy! 
where’s that?” 





The first present of the King of the Feejee Is!- 
ands to the Queen of England after the formal 
transfer of the islands to the British crown was 
five turtles and a new canoe. The gift was ac- 
cepted: by Sir Hercules Robinson on behalf of 
the Queen. 





“Nothing venture, nothing have,’ is a trite 
old proverb, which was exemplified in an odd 
manner not long ago. A gentleman of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, received a box by express, 
but refused to pay charges on it, fearing some 
infernal machine might be inside. After a day 
or two some of his friends clubbed together and 
paid the expressage and opened the box, when 
they found a handsome bronze clock worth 
about $65. The charges paid by his friends 
amounted to $1 50, so they made something by 
the operation. 

Luxury in pocket-handkerchiefs nowadays ex- 
tends as far as luxury in robes. But it was not 
always thus. In earlier times in polite Paris 
the mouchoir was not to be mentioned, much 
less exhibited, among the fashionable. It is re- 
lated of Mile. Duchesnois that in 1820, when in 
one of her representations on the stage she was 
forced to allude to that article of toilette, she 
timidly called it “light tissue.” And in 1828 the 
handkerchief scene in Othello created quite a sen- 
sation among a Parisian audience. The French 
by no means were destitute of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, but they hid them in deep pockets or in 
hand-bags. It is said the Empress Josephine 
smuggled this article into court. Sbe had ugly 
teeth, so she invented little lace-trimmed mou- 
choirs, which she playfully carried to her lips to 
conceal the imperfection. The fashion quickly 
became popular among the ladies of her court, 
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GONE! 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Wuew the morning, fair and sweet, 

Glimmers through the dusky pane, 
For the tread of pattering feet, 

Ah! I list in vain: 
Not an echo haunts the hall 
Of each gladsome, light footfall, 
Not an echo wakes the stair; 
Silence, silence every where— 

They are gone! 


When I leave my sleepless bed, 
Passing from the chambered gloom, 

No red cheek and flower-like head 
Lift to me their bloom; 

Only darkness in the hall 

Lingers, like a clouded pall, 

Round the threshold, o’er the stair ; 

Darkness, darkness every where— 

They are gone! 


When from out the toilsome mart, 

Hopeless, weary, I return, 

Oh! these wasting fires at heart, 

How they burn—they burn! 
Passionate grief seemed sunk in dearth, 
But beside my ruined hearth 
All the anguish, all the pain, 

Burst in flaming woe again— 
‘They are gone! 


When the twilight hour comes down, 
Of all hours the calmest, best, 
Hovering like an angel's crown 
O’er the day’s unrest, 
Whence this alien, brooding air ; 
Whence this whisper of despair ? 
Tis but Heartbreak’s hollow tone 
Muttering, ‘‘Canst thon live alone?— 
They are gone!” 


Gone! In silences of night 
Hapless hands I stretch to find 

Vacant spaces, left and right, 
Vacant as the wind; 

While « mother’s moan is heard, 

Low, as if some wounded bird, 

Sore of wing and sore of breast, 

Wailed above her shattered nest, 

** All are gone!” 








FAR-SEEING GLASSES. 


* ERE’S room by me, auntie. 
and be comfortable.” 

** Comfortable, child! Don’t ask me to be 
comfortable, when that train is off the track, or 
smashed, for aught | know!” And Mrs, Pressy 
continued her walk up and down the ladies’ 
room with a restless impatience that was fast 
wearing upon the felt soles of her home-knit 
socks, while"her pretty grandniece resumed her 
reading in the most lady-like composure, appar- 
ently alike indifferent to railroad accidents past 
and future. 

Mrs. Pressy groaned inwardly as she regard- 
ed her through her far-seeing glasses. At eight- 
een the child should have some realizing sense 
of the cares and anxieties of life, yet here she 
was deep in a love-story before their journey was 
begun. What could her father have been think- 
ing of when he said she could travel well enough 
alone down to Narransauc? And that plan of 
putting her under the care of Zenas Kenyon's 
boy was wilder yet. Zenas turned out a likely 
man; but what did they know about his son ex- 
cept that he had been brought up in Boston, 
which of itself was rather against him? Hark! 
there was the whistle at last. 

A stir of animation followed. Mrs. Pressy 
anxiously counted her bundles: bandbox, one; 
traveling-bag. two; grandsir’s picture, three. 

** Be sure you don't leave any thing, Emily. 
Have you got the lunch basket and the shawl- 
strap, and the Thanksgiving cranberries for your 
grandmother ?” 

** All right, auntie.” 

**Well, keep close behind me,” said Aunt 
Flavilla, nervously, clasping the picture like a 
shield to her breast, and advancing with martial 
tread to the platform, , 

‘* Bnt the cars haven't crossed the bridge yet, 
auntie, and it’s bitter cold.” 

** Child, is this a time to dawdle? Of course 
it is cold; but when we travel we must expect 
to be uncomfortable. I want to be on the spot.” 

**Don't you think we are too far forward, 
auntie ?” 

“TI want to be on the spot,” repeated Mrs. 
Pressy, emphatically, wheeling about to take 
breath, while the bandbox and bag suspended 
from either arm swung like grotesque pendu- 
lums. 

**T only thought if the train was long, they 
might run the engine through the dépét.” 

*“*H—m ?” queried Mrs. Pressy, her niece’s 
voice being inaudible in the roar of the approach- 
ing cars. ‘* Mercy on us!” as they whizzed by, 
“aren't they going to stop? Well, of all things, 
if they haven't brought up clean at the further 
end of the platform! Hurry, child, or you'll be 
left!” And away puffed the good woman like 
an animated locomotive, her pendent baggage 

ting the governor. 

The rest of the passengers, nearer the steps, 
had already got on board, and, coming last into 
the car, Mrs, Pressy and her niece experienced 
the vexation of finding all the double seats ap- 
propriated. Indeed, but two vacancies remained ; 
one near the door, and next an exceedingly cor- 

- pulent old gentleman, and the other in the seat 
directly behind, one-half of which was occupied 
by a young man poring over the columns of the 
New York Tribune. The first seat Mrs. Pressy 
scorned as quite inadequate to her ample pro- 
portions, dropping into the second precipitately, 
with a quaint *‘ By your leave, Sir,” while the ir- 
repressible bandbox, describing an unusual curve, 
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thrust the open newspaper against her neighbor's 
face. 

‘* Be so good as to let my niece sit down by 
you, will you, Sir?” said she, with a brisk tap on 
the. corpulent gentleman's shoulder. ‘* There, 
Emily, I rather think this is the best we can do. 
Look out for your ticket, child, and keep an eye 
on your bundles.” 

** Yes, auntie.” ‘ 

Emily arranged her crimps and settled her 
wind-blown net, and there was silence for the 
space of a minute—a silence rudely broken by 
her aunt’s voice at her ear, crying, 

‘“*Child alive! my muff, my muff! 
on the settee.” 

“Don’t stir, auntie ; I'll find it,” cried Emily, 
springing up and dashing by her companion. 

The next moment the bell rang, the train 
moved on. Mrs. Pressy, too agitated to speak, 
sat with open mouth and quivering eyelids, her 
hands tightly clasped above the huge oval frame 
now resting horizontally upon her knees; her 
whole attitude so suggestive of devotion that one 
might have fancied her to be saying grace at her 
own dining-table. ‘The young gentleman beside 
her gazed anxiously from the window. Five sec- 
onds passed ; ten; and Emily, flushed and pant- 
ing, was drawn up the steps by the conductor. 

**Here’s your muff, auntie, all safe.” 

** And no bones broken? Thank the Lord!” 
ejaculated Aunt Flavilla, sinking back with a sigh 
of relief, serenely unconscious that her right el- 
bow was stabbing her seat-mate. 

“Wouldn't you like to have your friend by 
you, madam ?” said he, smiling heroically. ‘Ill 
exchange places with her with pleasure.” 

““ You're sure it'll be no put out to you ?” 

“* Not the least.” 

The transfer was accordingly made, and the 
ladies, side by side, with the bandbox hanging 
in the space between them like a bucket in a 
well, and the embroidered broadcloth bag at their 
feet, were again at peace. 

“They show good bringing up,” remarked 
Mrs. Pressy, in a conversational ‘tone, with a 
wave of the thumb toward her former compan- 
ion, now directly in front. ‘*Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they’d traveled.” 

Emily nodded hastily and opened her book. 

**I should say they’re well on to thirty, 
shouldn’t you?” pursued Mrs. Pressy, with the 
same air of mystery, secure in the belief that 
the gentleman under discussion could never rec- 
ognize himself beneath the artful disguise of a 
plural pronoun. 

Her niece nodded again, this time with her 
finger on her lip. 

** You silly child! Don’t look so frightened. 
How can they understand? Besides, they're busy 
reading.” 

The blonde mustache before them twitched 
convulsively, but its owner seemed intensely in- 
terested in the shipping news, and never raised 
his eyes from the column till Mrs. Pressy, fa- 
tigued by unwonted excitement, and lulled by 
the monotonous motion of the wheels, fell into 
a comfortable doze, still grasping her railroad 
ticket, and holding it upright like a guide-board. 

Then Emily saw him glance back at this with a 
show of interest, also stealing a look at her own, 
which obtruded from the pocket of her stylish 
English walking jacket. 

“In a young lady, now, you'd call that curi- 
osity,” thought she, taking a girlish inventory 
of his person. ‘* Elegant figure; hands white; 
hair and beard too light, though. I don’t fancy 
faces framed in gilt. Oh, what superb teeth!” 
as he smiled in response to a remark of his com- 
panion, who added to his extreme corpulence 
the further misfortune of being hard of hearing. 

** Plucky young woman, no mistake,” that 
gentleman was saying, in the loud whisper pecul- 
iar to the deaf. ‘* Runs like a deer. ‘I wouldn't 
mind being as spry myself,” added he, with an 
unctuous laugh, which spread over his bulky fig- 
ure in tidal waves, escaping through his throat 
with a spasmodic gurgling like water from a nar- 
row-necked bottle. 

Most people find mirth contagious, and this 
was especially true of Emily Hanscom. Indeed, 
her father said if a laugh were any where within 
a reasonable distance, she was sure to catch it in 
her dimples. However that might be as a gen- 
eral fact, they were brimming now with merri- 
ment as, eavesdropping in her turn, she met the 
young man’s amused glance. 

** She's got the real grit,”” went on the old gen- 
tleman, his laughter subsiding in wheezy gasps 
like those one hears from a pump running down. 
‘* Makes me think of the old-fashioned girls we 
had when you and I were young, Sir.” 

His companion bowed with preternatural grav- 
ity, but could not resist the temptation of glan- 
cing backward to see if the remark had been over- 
heard, and, as he turned, poor Emily, struggling 
in vain for self-control, burst into a hysterical 
giggle. 

**1—I beg your pardon, Sir,” she panted, go- 
ing off into a fresh paroxysm, while the deaf gen- 
tleman, serenely unconscious, pared an apple, his 
lips making strange contortions as they followed 
the motion of the knife. 

“Don’t apologize for an act so involuntary, 
I pray, madam,” said the young man, smiling, 
‘especially as our friend’s infirmity saves him 
from being wounded by it. By-the-way, let me 
congratulate you on proving the proverb false 
which avers that listeners never hear good of 
themselves.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” responded Emily, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘ What I’ve overheard flatters me 
vastly, I'm sure, even though your contemporary 
does consider me old-fashioned.” 

** Old-fashioned! Now that’s a willful gar- 
bling of meaning. By virtue of my venerable 
years, allow me to protest against it.” 

** Age shall be respected; I garble no more,” 
said Emily, theatrically. And then, having re- 
gained her composure, it suddenly occurred to 
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her to wonder if it were quite the proper thing 
to be jesting so familiarly with a stranger, and 
she leaned back in her seat, settling her chin in 
her neck to look dignified. 

Her eyes ached from reading, and she amused 
herself by studying her fellow-travelers till this 
became monotonous, She was tired of seeing 
the old gentleman in front munch slices of apple 
betwee his toothless gums, his nose and chin 
alternately approaching and retreating like part- 
ners balancing in a dance, and if he paused from 
this occupation, she was uneasily expectant of 
some further remark concerning herself. It was 
a positive relief when he left the car at Lawrence. 

Without, the wind blew, driving the snow in 
whirling wreaths against the windows, whose 
frosted panes served only to shut out the pros- 
pect. Within, rose a subdued murmur of voices, 
accented occasionally by a murmur less subdued 
froma fractious infant going to grandma’s Thanks- 
giving. Through all this jar and confusion Mrs, 
Pressy slept placidly on, erect as a light-house, 
and, like one with a revolving lamp, a little antic 
as to her head as she made obeisance to the 
drowsy god. But when at length the train came 
to a dead halt, her eyelids snapped open with 
the startling abrnptness of overripe seed-vessels, 
and she gazed about her with an air of sleepless 
vigilance. 

** Is this Berwick, think, Emily ?” 

“We passed Berwick some time ago, auntie.” 

Slightly disconcerted, Mrs. Pressy scraped the 
frost from the glass with her serviceable thumb 
nail, and surveyed the landscape. 

“* Why, child, we're nowhere! 
ing in sight but stumps, 
thing's broke.” 

The gentleman in front went to reconnoitre, 
and presently returning, set her heart at rest on 
that point. 

“It is nothing serious, madam. The fire is 
out, and we shall be delayed an hour or two 
while they get up steam, that’s all.” 

**Shiftless work! Great housekeepers they’d 
be if they can’t keep even one pot boiling.” 

** Housekeeping is a weak point with my sex, 
I'm afraid,” laughed the young man, continuing 
the conversation with an eagerness really flatter- 
ing to the good lady, who was conscious of being 
gifted in repartee. With her far-seeing glasses 
removed to rest her tired eyes, how should she 
see that while he talked with her he was covert- 
ly admiring her winsome niece ? 

But indeed every bedy was sociable that aft- 
ernoon. This detention, annoying to all, seem- 
ed to arouse a spirit of universal friendliness, 
Naturally we like people whe suffer the same 
afflictions we do, just as the very plainest of us 
like our own reflections in the glass. Under the 
influence of this common sympathy the station- 
ary car soon wore the aspect of a village picnic, 
lunch baskets circulating freely, and general 
good-fellowship prevailing. 

** Better offer them something,” suggested 
Aunt Flavilla, standing the picture on end, while 
her bonnet disappeared mysteriously behind it, 
like the head of a turtle drawn into its shell. 

With a blush of mingled amusement and vex- 
ation, Emily complied, proffering the blonde gen- 
tleman pickles and sandwiches, her aunt mean- 
time preparing herself for lunch by pinning her 
ties together at the top of her crown, out of the 
way of falling crumbs—an excellent arrange- 
ment for preserving their spotlessness, though 
conveying the somewhat unpleasant impression 
that the worthy lady was carrying her head in a 
sling. 

** Now, child, I’m all ready but my: glasses. 
I thought I clapped ‘en in my pocket, but seems 
I didn't.” 

** You don’t need them now, auntie. 
them when we've lunched.” 

“*The prophet Elijah was fed by ravens, I be- 
lieve, but I am more favored than he,” said the 
gentleman, gayly, bowing to Emily with a com- 
plimentary smile which might imply that he him- 
self was being ministered unto by a dove. 

“Then you don’t give black waiters the pref- 
erence, Sir?” 

**Nonsense! Of course he doesn’t, child!” 
put in Mrs. Pressy, who felt that she had a right 
to at least a widow’s thirds in the conversation. 
** Just see if my glasses are here behind the 
shawl-strap, will you?” 

So the three chatted on in a desultory way to 
take up the time. Mrs. Pressy, won by the 
stranger's frank cordiality, confided to him her 
fears in journeying, and the fact that this was 
her first ride in the cars since her husband’s 
decease, ten years before, adding in an aside, dis- 
tinctly audible to Emily, that nothing less than 
anxiety at thought of her niece traveling unpro- 
tected could have induced her to make the pres- 
ent trip. 

‘There was some talk of writing to a young 
fellow in Boston who's going down to Narran- 
sauc about this time, and inviting him to stop 
over a day at our house, and so take Emily in 
charge,” further explained Mrs. Pressy. ‘‘ Her 
father and his have always stood by each other, 
like shovel and tongs, from the day they went 
into jackets till now; but as to the son, young 
Kenyon, I haven’t much opinion of him, and I 
thought I'd sooner come myself than have him 
spoken to.” 

‘*And what may be this reprobate’s Christian 
name, pray ?” 

** Whose Christianname? Young Kenyon’s? 
Oh, they called him John for his grandfather, I 
believe. Why? Do you know him?” 

“The name sounds familiar,” replied the 
young man, constrainedly, as he placed Mrs. 
Pressy’s bag on the seat by himself, that she 
might ride more easily. 

And now the train advanced again, though by 
fitful jerks, for progress was slow over the sleety 
rails, and there was long delay at stations be- 
cause of a rush of passengers improving the hol- 
idey season. At twilight, when Mrs, Pressy 
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and her niece should have been taking tea cozily 
at Narransauc, they had yet three hours’ ride 
before them. 

‘*Never mind, auntie, we'll enjoy grandma’s 
all the more when we do get there.” 

**If our faculties hold out,” said Aunt Fla- 
villa, grimly. 

And here, without previous warning, the train 
stopped short again, arousing in the afflicted 
woman fresh perturbation. 

‘*For evermore! What next?” she ejacu- 
lated, throwing up the sash, and making a sec- 
ond frantic search for her spectacles. 

‘* Pumps are frozen,” said the conductor, pass- 
ing through. 

‘*No wonder the shivering Nortlmen wor- 
shiped the god .Thor,” remarked the gentleman, 
facetiously. ‘‘I could wish we ourselves were 
under his reign.” 

** Yes, a rain would have been no end better 
for us,” acquiesced Mrs. Pressy, misapprehend- 
ing. ‘Still, I should think, Sir, they might start 
those pumps with salt.” 

**No doubt they'll be set going shortly, mad- 
am. I'll investigate.” 

Aunt Flavilla clutched her niece’s arm as he 
went out, 

**He’s got ’em! 
got ’em!” 

“*Got what?” queried Emily, with a vague 
thought of measles. 

** My glasses. I saw ’em in his breast pocket 
when he stooped.” : 

** Oh, auntie, please hush! you must be mis- 
taken. We'll find those presently.” 

“Why, child, I tell you I saw ‘em in his coat. 
I should know those gold bows any where.” 

** But, auntie, what under the sun could he want 
of your spectacles? He couldn't wear them.” 

** He could sell em,” replied Aunt Flavilla, 
impressively. ‘‘ You've no idea, Emily, of the 
wickedness there is in this world!” And she 
groaned almost as deeply as if she had had any 
idea of it herself. 

** But, auntie, he’s a gentleman.” 

** And he seemed so sympathetic and clever- 
spoken !” cried poor, weary, excited Mrs. Pressy, 
in a final quest thrusting her arm into her pock- 
et violently, as one might drive a sword into its 
sheath. 

‘* Merciful Heavens, child! my purse is gone 
too! Now what do you think ?” 

It was too true. Jn vain they searched the 
pockets of Aunt Flavilla’s cloak and dress; in 
vain they peered into muff and lunch basket, and 
felt along the seat and floor, 

** Well, I only left money enongh in it to buy 
some keepsakes for your uncle Jotham’s boys; 
that’s one comfort,” said Mrs. Pressy,who sorely 
needed consolation. ‘‘ He won’t get much there, 
but he can make a pretty penny on those heavy- 
bowed glasses, I paid twelve dollars for ’em, 
and since then gold’s riz.” 

** Oh, auntie, I can’t believe he'd take them !” 

**He’s done it, child, so it’s neither here nor 
there what you can believe. When I see a 
thing, and know it’s so, I'm convinced. But of 
all the boldness! He must have put his hand in 
my pocket when I sat down right side next him, 
just after we got in, and here he’s been as polite 
as you please on purpose to blind us! He's a 
shrewd one! Come to think of it, he has eyed 
us from the first: that looks dark for him; and 
didn’t you see what long, spry fingers he had ?” 

**Oh, hush, auntie! he’s coming.” 

** He'll have hard work to get any thing else 
of mine,” muttered Aunt Flavilla, reaching for- 
ward for her traveling sachel, which she secured 
upon her left arm like a padlock. 

** Behold the signs of civilization, ladies,” said 
the deft-fingered gentleman, ess be f approach- 
ing with a cup of tea in either hand. ‘*I have 
been foraging in a neighboring farm-house, and 
beg you'll accept the spoils.” 

** We've no occasion for any thing, Sir,” retort- 
ed Mrs. Pressy, bristling with indignation. Did 
he hope to purchase her favor by soft speeches, 
and stop her mouth with ‘‘ oolong” that might 
be poisoned, for any thing she knew? He need 
not flatter himself; he could not bribe her. Once 
safe at brother Levi's, she should take active 
measures to put the law on him and repossess 
herself of her property. 

‘The young man reddened in angry surprise at 
her hostile tone and air, and, turning on his heel, 
bestowed the rejected tea upon two grateful Irish- 
women across the aisle, while Mrs. Pressy re- 
marked piously to Emily that she didn’t begrudge 
him his peace of mind. 

When the train moved on he did not resume 
his former seat; and looking furtively over her 
shoulder as each new station was reached, Aunt 
Flavilla saw him always in the same place near 
the door, his head leaning upon his suspicious 
white hand. They were slowly nearing the ter- 
minus of the road; most of the passengers had 
already left, but he staid on, increasing the esti- 
mable lady's nervousness to such a degree that, 
as she said afterward, “it seemed as if she 
should fly; but she kept a stiff upper lip be- 
fore Emily.” 

“Only one station more, auntie, and then 
comes Narransauc.” 

They approached the intervening station ; 
passed it; yet there sat their fellow - traveler, 
the picture of repose. What if he should lay 
violent hands on their belongings as they left the 
ear! What if through some inadvertence broth- 
er Levi should fail to be waiting for them at the 
dépét! What if— 

** Narransauc!” shouted the conductor, peer- 
ing in upon his handful of passengers. 

**Mind you don’t lose sight of me, child, for 
the world,” cried Mrs. Pressy, girding on her 
armor, and sallying forth, resolute in spirit, but 
so painfully weak in the knees that in descending 
the steps she stumbled, and would have fallen 
but for the blonde gentleman’s timely aid. 

** Allow me to relieve you of your parcels, 
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madam,” said he, with frigid courtesy, not for- 
getful of his late repulse. 

** As if you hadn't relieved me of enough al- 
ready, Sir!” retorted she, thoroughly exasper- 
ated, ‘I'll thank you to let us pass!” And 
grasping Emily's elbow she hurried her on to 
the end of the platform, where Squire Hanscom, 
the longed-for ** brother Levi,” was seeking them 
by the light of an up-raised lantern. 

‘* We've got through it alive, Levi, that’s about 
all I can say,” was her greeting, as bandbox and 
sachel collided behind the squire’s neck. ‘‘ You 
didn’t count on seeing me, did you? But some- 
thing told me ‘twasn’t safe to send Emily off 
alone, and I feel to be thankful that I listened 
to it.” 

‘*Dear grandpa, it’s lovely to see you; but 


why didn’t you send Charley for us this cold 


night ?” f 

“* Fact is the boy sprained his ankle, awkward 
fellow! And that reminds me! He asked me 
to keep an eye out for his old chum, John Ken- 

on, who promised to run down to Thanksgiving. 
We've been looking for him all the week ; but 
these newspaper reporters are driven so that— 
Bless my heart, John, there you are!” he cried, 
in the same breath, as the youth of the flex- 
ible fingers appeared at the corner of the dépét 
bearing Mrs. Pressy’s muff, again forgotten in 
that lady’s haste. ‘‘We only wanted you to 
make out the load. What, Flavilla, haven't 
you ever met him? That’s odd! Make you 
acquainted with my sister, Mrs. Pressy, Ken- 
yon; you've heard us speak of her. And this, 
John, is our little Emily. Sorry you didn’t have 
a chance to be social on the road.” 

**Mrs. Pressy knows me by reputation, I be- 
lieve,” remarked Mr. Kenyon, quietly, as he 
tucked the robe about her. 

Aunt Flavilla deigned never a word, but, 
shrouding her head in her cloak cape, rode on, 
stiff and silent as a jack-in-the-pulpit. Zenas 
Kenyon’s son! Of all things! She was pre- 
pared to believe him light-headed and light-mind- 
ed—up night after night, she had heard, at balls 
and parties, and then writing about them in the 
newspapers—but light-fingered! ‘That was in- 
credible of a Kenyon. His father had always 
had the name of being square in his dealings, 
and he came of good stock on the mother’s side. 
Still, there were her glasses in the young man’s 
pocket. How could you account for it? On 
reflection, they had had stories going years ago 
in the church against Grandsir Kenyon. She 
hadn't credited them; but there might have 
been something in them after all, and Zenas’s 
son might take after his grandfather. Blood 
would tell. On the whole, though, perhaps she’d 
better sleep on it before she mentioned this affair 
to Levis folks. In the morning she might see 
clearer where duty lay. 

**She’s tired almost to death, Charley,” said 
Emily, removing Aunt Flavilla’s wrappings, and 
piling them upon the arm of her youthful uncle, 
who stood by leaning on.a crutch. 

** My body’s well enough, but I've been dread- 
ful worried in mind,” returned Mrs. Pressy, with 
a sharp glance at Mr. Kenyon on the hearth-rug, 
milking the snow from his yellow whiskers. 

‘*What an exceedingly unpleasant party!” 
thought he, meeting her eye.’ ‘‘ She treats me 
as if I were put under quarantine; but the little 
niece is sweet enough to atone. I should think 
she might become patient through suffering, by 
Jove!” 

** How this sleeve clings!” the ‘‘ little niece” 
was saying. ‘It's the wet, I suppose. You pull, 
Charley. Ah! there it comes. Why, what's 
that? Your spectacles, auntie, I verily believe!” 

** It strikes me you carry them in a rather large 
case, Aunt Flavilla,” laughed Charley, picking 
them up. ‘‘ Peculiar bows, aren't they? Some- 
thing like yours, John.” 

**'The same, I should judge,” Mr. Kenyon said, 
carelessly, drawing out his own spectacles, which 
weakness of the optic nerve often compelled him 
to use. 

Mrs. Pressy sank down bewildered, as if she 
saw double. 

‘** Bless me! I didn’t expect to set eyes on 
those glasses again for one while,” said she, un- 
conscious of punning. ‘* But this doesn’t ac- 
count for my purse, Emily,” she added next mo- 
ment, with irrelevance, the gentleman thought. 

** Here it is, auntie, in the bandbox. I came 
to get your cap, and found the purse in the crown 
of it. You must have put it away after you 
bought your ticket.” 

** I've no recollection of it, child,” answered 
Mrs. Pressy, a little crossly. ‘*'There’s nothing 
in it worth speaking of, anyway. Come! we 
mustn’t keep supper waiting.” 

To do Aunt Flavilla justice, she was glad to 
prove Zenas’s son. innocent; yet it is irritating 
to fatigue one’s self in fighting windmills, espe- 
cially in presence of witnesses, and I grieve to 
say that days passed before she could look upon 
the young man with the least degree of toler- 


nee. 

** Not that I lay it up against John Kenyon, 
Emily,” said she, months afterward, reviewing 
their Thanksgiying journey—‘ not that I lay it 
up against him, for I don't; but I do think he 
might have come out frankly that day and told 
us his name, when he suspected who we were the 
minute he saw our tickets. Of course I shouldn't 
have taken him then for a pickpocket.” 

‘* But, auntie, he says, just as he was about to 
introduce bimself, you remarked that you hadn't 
much of an opinion of John Kenyon, which made 
it awkward for him to go on, you see.” 

** Pshaw, child! don’t rake that up, when I've 
said time and again lately that I’ve changed my 
mind about him, and haven't a lisp of objection 
to your bringing him into the family. And I 
dare say I should have liked the looks of him 
then well enough, only every thing was kind 
of blurred because I hadn’t on my far-seeing 
glasses.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
{From our Own CorresPonpDeENT. ] 


u ing.—A Republican Mayor in — 
pornemne chacogieal Lae = 
NDER the head of Supposing—a title which 
was once a very favorite one with Charles 
Dickens for his bright little political papers in 
Household Words—the following supposititious 
case is put by an English weekly wd : “Sup- 
posing that you were an elderly lady, and that 
your son had married the only daughter of the 
richest, grandest, and most important of your 
neighbors, by whom every possible attention had 
been shown to you and yours, and supposing, on 
the occasion of your daughter-in-law’s confine- 
ment, her mother came from a long distance to 
stay with her in her London house, don’t you 
think it would be merely decent and polite—we 
will say nothing of politic—behavior on your 
part to come up from the far-distant place where 
you persist in burying yourself, to the great con- 
fasion of the business which it is your duty to 
discharge, and show some personal civility to 
your guest ?” I need not tell you that this per- 
tinent question is addressed to the Queen of En- 
gland herself, and relates to the persistenee with 
which she stays in Scotland while the Empress 
of Russia has arrived in London to see her daugh- 
ter and grandchild, and is staying at Buckingham 
Palace as at an inn without its hostess. It is 
very bad policy, as well as bad manners, that she 
should thus act, since it is notorious that the Rus- 
sian imperial family are already not so very well 
pleased with the late match as to put up with 
unnecessary rudeness. The Duchess of Edin- 
burgh has a tendency to give herself airs, and 
objects to live at Clarence House upon the 
ground that it is not suitable to her station, and, 
moreover, is overshadowed by the neighborhood 
of “* the Waleses.” Indeed, it has been stated on 
good authority that the splendid mansion in 
course of erection by Baron Albert Grant in 
Kensington has been purchased for her by her 
father, the Emperor, and that she will take up 
her residence therein forthwith. Its name, of 
course, will be no longer ‘* Newgate,” as the wits 
lately suggested, but some palatial title. Wheth- 
er the baron has made a pile by selling it, or has 
parted with it cheap upon the understanding that 
the sun of imperial favor is to shine upon him, is 
not yet known. 

Something has happened across the Atlantic 
which has annoyed us very much. In the con- 
test betweca your rifle team and that of the 
Irish you have marked the highest scores on rec- 
ord. It is satisfactory, of course, to be able to 
say that you had an exceptionally fine, still day 
for the match ; but that does not give complete 
consolation to the souls of our Volunteers. Not, 
mind, that we envy you your skill, however 
much we admire it; but what does disgust us is 
to find that such magnificent results have been 
obtained—at all distances—by your native weap- 
ons. It is true that the Irish used the Rigby 
rifle, but even the Rigby is not thought so highly 
of with us, and to read that comparatively un- 
known makers (7. e., unknown to us) can pro- 
duce weapons of such unerring precision is rath- 
er a slap in the face for our authorities at Wim- 
bledon camp. 

Talking of ‘slaps in the face,” I am glad to 
say that toadyism, the rampant vice of our up- 
per and middle classes, has just received a very 
sharp rebuke here. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales paid a visit last week to Birmingham, 
which is not only the head-quarters of radical- 
ism, but possesses in its Mayor, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, perhaps the most advanced expo- 
nent of radical, and, indeed, republican opinion 
in this country. Heis not, indeed, a demagogue 
like Mr. Bradlaugh, but he is a philosophic dis- 
believer in monarchical institutions, and the au- 
thor of a very famous article in the Fortnightly 
Review, entitled ‘*‘ The Next Page of the Liberal 
Programme,” which has had the honor of a reply 
in the Times. Upon this gentleman, as Mayor 
of Birmingham, it devolved (by the irony of fate) 
to entertain the heir-apparent upon his visit to 
the town. As soon as this wag understood half 
the aristocratic and Tory party affirmed that 
‘that fellow Chamberlain” would insult the 
Prince, while the other half prophesied that, 
‘* like all those republicans,” he would cringe at 
his feet, and eventually accept a knighthood. 
He was placed, in fact, as they imagined, be- 
tween two fires, and the sneers and pasquinades 
which were showered upon him in anticipation 
were simply discreditable to any ‘‘ views” or any 
party. As it happened, his good sense and good 
taste enabled Mr. Chamberlain to steer clear both 
of Seylla and Charybdis, and the Times has been 
compelled to acknowledge after the event that 
it ‘* has never chronicled any speech made by a 
mayor to a royal personage couched in such a 
tone at once of courteous homage and manly 
feeling, which were so perfectly becoming and so 
much the right thing in every way, as that of 
Mr. Chamberlain.” 

Detraction of a very vile, though I am sorry 
to add of a very common, kind has in this case 
received its guietus, and I mention the fact be- 
cause it has been so long held to be necessary 
that a republican, in his personal relations with 
royalty, must needs be either insolent or cringing. 

A king, on the other hand, can deal with a 
brother (or sister) monarch without any sense 
of embarrassment. King Thackombau, for ex- 
ample, in placing his territories, the Feejee Isl- 
ands, under the protection of Queen Victoria quite 
lately, found no difficulty in selecting a suitable 
present, and admirably adapted for a lady sov- 
ereign. He sent her his favorite war club, elab- 
orately ornamented in silver with emblems - f 
peace, and doubtless cleansed from the blood .nd 
brains which have bespattered it on so man glo- 
rious occasions. It has probably proved . more 
serviceable weapon than the flint hatchets of our 
earliest ancestors, though M. Reboux, the great 





French anthropologist, has just given an exam- 
ple of what can be done even with a silex, as a 
practical proof of the mode of proceeding with 
our first forefathers, and of the efficiency of their 
tools. This gentleman has recently killed a bul- 
lock with a silex taken from a prehistoric cave, 
has skinned the beast with a flint knife, and then 
cut up its skin into strips in order to fasten flint 
axe heads to handles modeled after those of pre- 
historic times. ‘This is exhibiting an archeolog- 
ical enthusiasm which should please every body— 
with the exception of the bullock. 

In case you should be remodeling your minis- 
try and placing their salaries upon an improved 
basis, let me give you a word of warning. Some 
curious details have just come to light respecting 
the Turkish government—which, 1 suppose, will 
be allowed to be the worst in the world—that 
seem to prove that high salaries do not secure 
the most successful statesmen. No member of 
the Turkish ministry has less than £10,000 a 
year, and the Grand Vizier gets £40,000! The 
mention of sums like these always makes my heart 
* go,” so excuse more from yours faithfully, 

Kemscez, of London. 





ODD WOMEN. 


7 E can not undertake to say whether there 

are more odd men or odd women in the 

world, ‘The former, including the Odd Fellows, 

are certainly numerous; but the other sex can 
put in a pretty good claim. 

There are, for instance, the women who, 
through some freak of nature, are compelled to 
work their way in life without the advantages 
which come to human beings generally. ‘he 
blind, the deaf, the dumb, the idiot, are too 
mournful to be called odd; and the anecdotes 
referring to them are so well known that they 
need not be touched on here. 

Come forth, Miss Biffin. This lady was born 
without arms and hands toward the end of the 
last century; yet did she earn an honest living 
for herself by means of her toes and two little 
stumps where arms ought to have been. She 
cut out paper profiles and painted miniatures in 
an odd but most ingenious way by the aid of 
stumps and toes. After exhibiting at Bartholo- 
mew and other fairs, she was employed by the 
Earl of Morton to paint his miniature, and the 
picture when finished was shown to George the 
Third. The monarch enabled her to receive 
further lessons in drawing and painting from 
Mr. Craig ; and then she earned a livelihood for 
many years by the aid of pen and pencil, helped 
out by a small pension. She abandoned caravan 
life at fairs, and was semi-professional at her own 
house. She fell in love with somebody, or some- 
body with her, and married ; but the world still 
knew her as Miss Biffin, and under this name 
she died about a quarter of a century ago. An- 
other lady, who in early age exhibited for money, 
was Miss Hawlin, born so completely without 
arms that she had not even stumps, and was in 
that respect worse off than Miss Biffin. Dressed 
neatly, with powdered hair suitable to the days 
of old Queen Charlotte, she sat cn a table, her 
naked feet visible beneath frilled trowsers ; with 
her toes she managed to cut out watch-papers, 
grasping and working the scissors in some inex- 
plicable way, and—still more remarkable—used 
needle and thread for sewing and stitching. 

Bearded women are more odd than lovable; 
there have been some such to astonish the world. 
There was one Bartel Graetje, in the sixteenth 
century, of whom a portrait exists in the Stutt- 
gardt gallery, representing her as a young woman 
of about five-and-twenty, with a very large beard. 
Still more remarkable was Barbara Urslerin, the 
‘*hairy-faced woman of Augsburg,” about forty 
years later. Her face and hands were hairy near- 
ly all over—sadly like some species of monkey ; 
the beard was almost as long and spreading as 
the hair of her head. This hirsute lady was not 
doomed to single-blessedness, for one Michael 
Vanbeck married her, and carried her about as 
ashow. Two engraved portraits of her are ex- 
tant, and there is no reason to doubt the verita- 
bility of the phenomenon, 

What are we to say of pig-faced ladies? There 
have been claims for many; but the search for 
their authenticity seems to have been as uncer- 
tain as Mr. Thom’s search for reliable evidence 
concerning the alleged age of Old Parr and 
Henry Jenkins. Country fairs frequently an- 
nounce them, foreign populations believe in 
them, and many exciting stories are told con- 
cerning them. One narrative tells that a newly 
married lady of rank and fortune, being annoyed 
by the importunities of a wretched beggar-wom- 
an, who was carrying a dirty squalling child, ex- 
claimed, *‘Take away your nasty pig; I shall 
not give you any thing.” Whereupon the in- 
censed beggar retorted, ‘‘ May your own child, 
when it is born, be more like a pig than mine!” 
Alas! the lady’s child came into the world with 
a pig's face, grew up to be a woman, beautiful in 
form all except the face, but hoggish in feeding 
and manners, and lived and died in a hospital 
founded and mainisined by her wealthy parents. 

Equally veracious, we suppose, was the story 
of a Belgian gentleman who renounced the 
Church and embraced Judaism. ‘The first 
child born to him afterward had a pig’s face; 
but in later years, when the father recanted and 
the daughter was baptized, the face miraculous- 
ly changed to human form. A third story is 
that of Janakin Skinker, born in Rhenish Hol- 
land in 1618, well proportioned in form else, 
but pig-faced, and having no other power of 
language than a grunt. She, or her parents, of- 
fered forty thousand pounds to any gentleman 
who would marry her. Many gallants came, 
but one and all begged to decline when they had 
seen her. Unfortunately two printed pamphlets 
exist, one in English and the other in Dutch, 
each a counterpart of the other; but whereas in 





one she is said to have been born at Wickham 
on the Rhine, the other assigns Windsor on the 
Thames as her birth-place, and we may not un- 
wisely disbelieve them both. A fourth story had 
its era sixty years ago, when a shilling pamphlet 
gave a portrait and account of a pig-faced lady 
residing in style at the West End of London, 
beautiful in all respects except the facial peculiar- 
ity. Her female servant could not be persuaded 
to live and sleep with her even by the temptation 
of a thousand guineas a year. 

That this catch-penny or catch-shilling was 
really credited by some silly persons we have 
evidence in two veritable advertisements. One, 
inserted inthe Zimes of February 9, 1815, stated 
that ‘* A young gentlewoman having heard of an 
advertisement for a person to take care of a lady 
who is heavily afflicted in the face, and whose 
friends have offered a handsome income yearly, 
and a premium for residing with her for seven 
years, would do all in her power to render her 
life most comfortable. An undeniable charatc- 
ter can be obtained from a respectable circle of 
friends. An answer to this advertisement is re- 
quested, as the advertiser will keep herself dis- 
engaged.” The other, inserted in the Morning 
Herald on the 16th of the same mouth, is to the 
e‘Tect that ‘‘A single gentleman, aged thirty- 
one, of a respectable family, and in whom the ut- 
most confidence may be reposed, is desirous of 
explaining his mind to the friends of a person 
who has a misfortune in her face, but is prevent- 
ed for want of an introduction. Being perfectly 
aware of the principal particulars, and under- 
standing that a final settlement would be pre- 
ferred to a temporary one, presumes he would 
be found to answer the full extent of their wish- 
es. His intentions are sincere, honorable, and 
firmly resolved. References of great respecta- 
bility can be given.” These two persons gave 
their addresses, the one in Judd Street, tlie oth- 
er in Great Ormond Street, London, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wixsirrep.—A bias band of lustreless repped silk, 
or else a border of black fur, is the best trimming for 
your cloth mourning sacque. Wool fringe will also 
look well. 

Nannie L. C.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers will soon be 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers, and 
will be sent from this office by mail. We refer you to 
its pages for answers to your queries. 

J. M.—Felt hats are adopted for general wear, vel- 
vet ones for dressy occasions. You will gather hints 
for making over your blue velvet from New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar Nos. 46 and 47, Vol. VII. 

Katr.—For your country parlor have palest pearl 
gray walls, with the wood-work representing French 
walnut. The curtains should be dotted muslin, with 
fluted ruffle on the edge. Choose oak or butternut 
color for walls and wood-work in your small dining- 
room. The merest penciled lines of scarlet and blue 
or of one color should mark panels on the oak surface. 
Curtains or else shades of the same color. 

X. Y. Z.—The cause of cartridges bursting the cham- 
bers of guns is that they are too large. Charge with 
three and a half to four drams of powder and one and 
a quarter ounces of shot. Moderate compression is 
all that is needed in loading. Brass shells made to fit 
the gun would very probably give better results. 

Caza.—Bazar No. 27, Vol. I1., will give you direc- 
tions for embroidery in polka and satin stitch. We 
furnish back numbers for 10 cents each. Matelasse 
silk will trim your cloth sacque prettily. Beading and 
bead fringe are rather light for cloth. 

A Country Covstn.—Get a French sacque of cloth 
and a felt hat trimmed with velvet and a long plume. 
Plain belts without pendants are the most lasting 
fashion. There is the greatest independence at pres- 
ent about dressing the hair. If it is becoming to you 
to pile braids and puffs around the top of your head, 
then that is the fashion for you; if the low Catogan 
loop suits the shape of your head, adopt it at once, and 
in either case you will be in the fashion, provided the 
front hair is done in Joose rich waves rather than the 
shaggy crimps lately worn. Frieze and all rough-sur- 
faced fabrics are still fashionable. 

A.ice W.—There is a comprehensive index pnb- 
lished with each volume of the Bazar. It is supposed 
that those who use the embroidery patterns are fa- 
miliar with the stitches in common use, hence no de- 
tailed description of them is given any more than of 
the stitches used in ordinary sewing, though new 
stitches are usually described. Back numbers of the 
Bazar may be ordered from the publication office at 
ten cents each. 

L. V. G.—The authorship of the quotation is a mat- 
ter of doubt. 

Zor.—A boy of eight years is not too old to wear a 
lace sailor collar. 

Miss C, A. F.—Silks of medium color look best with 
self-trimmings, pleatings, puffs, or shirred ruffles, or 
else with velvet of the same shade. Buttons are of the 
silk embroidered with a star. Wear your velours dress 
just as it is. 

One Anxious To Know.—A puff is the best heading 
for your fringe. The thickest wool materials are now 
puffed and shirred. 

H. 8. C.—Use the French or the English sacque pat- 
terns lately illustrated in Bazar for making over your 
velvet jacket. We have not the polonaise pattern you 
want. 

Mrs. J. P. T.—Regular English walking jackets of 
blue or gray cloth are found at the furnishing stores 
for girls from four years old up. Long loose sacques 
are also made of striped cloths or of black, and edged 
with fur. Brown and other grave colors are now used 
for children. 

Great Economy.—It is a good idea to have two 
waists to your black silk dress. The one for dressy 
occasions should have transparent sleeves of jetted 
net or lace or lengthwise puffs. Your brown cash- 
mere suit should have an upper skirt. 

Mrs. J. C. M‘S.—Your samples are stylish, tasteful, 
and suitable for the patterns you have selected. We 
can not set prices on them. 

Aw Arpent Apmrmer.—Yon failed to send your ad- 
dress, hence you have not received the pattern you 
want. Skirts of dreases have the front and side 
breadtha gored closely and are full behind. 

E. M.8.—Trim your French sacque with velvet, 
matelassé, or silk cuffs, collar, and border, and edge 
with fringe. 

Mas. Ext.a G.—You failed to inclose money for pat- 
tern. Titan braid is about twenty cents a yard, 
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Tuts border is worked on black silk tulle with 
an application of black silk gauze. Transfer the 
design to linen, baste the tulle and silk gauze on 
the linen, ran the outlines with black silk, and edge 
the separate design figures in half-polka stitch with 
similar silk. The edge of the border is finished 
with button-hole stitches into which picots are 
worked. ‘The remaining embroidery is worked in 
satin stitch. Cut away the silk gauze, and partly 
the silk tulle also, as shown by the illustration, and 
work the separate lace stitches and the wheels with 
coarse and fine silk, 
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a belt covered with similar ribbon, and cover the 
seam made by doing this with a bow, as shown by 
the illustration. The other end of the ribbon is 
fastened at the right on the wrong side of the belt. 
Finally, set several loops and a long end of similar 
ribbon on the right side of the sash, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Pen and Pencil Rack. 

Tue frame of this rack is of oxidized metal, and 
is covered with brown Russia leather, which is or- 
namented with a monogram embroidered on light 
brown cloth in satin and half-polka stitch with silk 
of a darker shade. : 


Pink Gros Grain Ribbon Sash. 

Tus sash is made of pink gros grain ribbon six 
inches and nine inches and three-quarters wide. 
Cover the belt with folds of similar ribbon, and on 
the wrong side 
of the belt set 
two ends of 
ribbon twelve 
inches long 
and six inches 


Ladies’ House Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Brown Sitx Dress. The skirt is 
trimmed on the 
sides with folds 
of light and dark 
brown silk, and 
a ruffle of dark 
brown silk, which 
is wide at the bot- 
tom and slopes off 
toward the top, 
and also with tabs 
of the dress ma- 
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BorDER FOR Ficuvs, Etc. 
wide, which are joined by 
a bow with standing loops 
of narrow ribbon and hang- 
ing loops and ends of wide 
ribbon. ‘The knot is made 
of puffed ribbon, 


terial, which are or- 
namented with dark 
folds and fastened with buttons. The 
waist is trimmed with revers and folds 
of dark material. 
Figs. 2 and 3.—Sree. Bivur Serce 
Blue and White Plaid :) is Sees oe eon 
: z sque-waist consists of re 
Reps Ribbon Sash. ‘ ud vers, tabs, and strips of black velvet, 
To make the sash cut of blue which are edged with narrow velvet 
and white plaid reps ribbon six ribbon and steel blue silk fringe. Gros 
inches and ‘seven-eighths wide grain sash of the color of the dress. 
one piece fifty-two inches and Figs. 4 and 5.—Gros GRAIN AND 
seven-eighths long, fasten one MartexassEe Dress. The skirt, sash, 
end to the middle of the back of and sleeves of this dress are of black 


BiuE AND WHITE 
Piaww Reps 
RiBBon SasH. 


ONTAGUE.—[SEE Pace 842.] 


Pen anp Pencizt Rack. 
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fig. 5.—Gros Gran anp MATerassé 


Fig. 1.—Brown Sirk Fig. 2.—Sreet Brute Serce Dress. Fig. 3.—Sreet Brive Serce Dress. Fig. 4.—Gros Grain anp MATELASSE 
: Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


Dress, Front.—[See Fig. 3. ] Back.—(See Fig. 2.] Dress.—Front.—({See Fig. 5. ] 
Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESSES. 
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gros grain. The over-skirt and waist are of 
slate-colored matelassé. ‘The trimming consists 
of a border of black ostrich feathers and black 
lace. The sleeves are trimmed with bows of 
gros grain ribbon. 





A FISH AUCTION AT DIEPPE. 


rF HE illustration on page 840 depicts a char- 

acteristic custom of the old French town of 
Dieppe, where fish are sold in lots at auction ia 
the market-place to the highest bidder, The 
picture is full of curious suggestiveness as a study 
of life and manners in this quaint old Channel 
town, which stretches for a mile along the coast 
at the mouth of the Arques, about ninety miles 
from Paris. Dieppe, which is now the favorite 
watering -place of France, was founded in the 
tenth century, and long held a proud commer- 
cial position. From its port sailed the mariners 
who first discovered Canada, and it rivaled Rou- 
en in population and importance. In 1694 it 
was bombarded by the English and almost total- 
ly destroyed. It was soon rebuilt, but from that 
time its fortunes declined, and it is known now 
chiefly for its fine bathing facilities and a few 
special manufactures. 
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One of the indigenous manufactures which most 
astonished the Spanish conquerors of the New World 
when they came to pillaging the wealth of the Ca- 
ciques, who had received them as gods and benefac- 
tors, was the gold-work of the Isthmus of Panama. 
The traditions of that manufacture have survived to 
our own time in the “‘ Panama chains,” which are still 
occasionally to be met with in Spanish America, but 
which are regularly fabricated in Paris on the original 
system. The peculiarity of this work is that it reduces 
gold to the apparent pliability and softness of a vege- 
table fibre. Quite as extraordinary, in this point, and 
infinitely more beautiful and brilliant in effect is a new 
manufacture of gold, of which a striking specimen is 
now to be seen at the warerooms of Starr & Mazovs, 
No. ¥2 John Street. This is a bracelet formed of small 
cubes of richly-tinted glowing gold, so deftly and art- 
fully put together in four rows that the whole may be 
crumpled, rolled together, played with, as if it were a 
silken garter or a riband, and which assumes, when 
displayed on the wrist, all the rounded contour of the 
arm, whose beanty it was fashioned to enhance. It is 
difficult to convey any adequate idea in words of the 
singular lustrousness and intensity which is thus com- 
municated, together with a softness as singular, to the 
eplendor of the metal. It ceases, indeed, to be a metal 
at all, and becomes an apparent zonelet of sight and 
color—ruby-red in the shadows, and in the lights pure 
sunshine.—{Com.] 





Wir-Awaxe Yoorn's Parrr.—For judicions edit- 
ing, select and popular coatriputors, and sprightly, 
eutertaining reading, the Fouth’s Companion has no 
superior among the Youth’s publications,—(Com.] 








Dvere anv CLeantne.—Take your pines and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing aud Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. Offiees: 98 Duane Street; 152 
Broadway; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 1} i & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North ighth 

Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—{Com.] 
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UNION ADAMS & C0,, 
Nos. 637 and 913 Broadway, 


Are selling, at very low prices, 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, 
Fine Furnishing 
Goods, 


d&c., &c., d&c. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


t2™ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St.,.N.¥. 
PECK & SNYDER’S 
“AMERICAN CLUB SKATE.” 











For Ladies, Gentlemen, or Boys. 
We manufacture the following sizes, which, in order- 
ing, must correspond with the length of the shoe worn: 
8—84%—9—9 4 —10—1044—11—11 & inches. These skates 
are made of the best material and in the best manner, 


requiring no Heel-Plates or Key. They are conceded 
by experts to be the most desirable skate now in mar- 
ket. Adjust the clamps A and B to the size of the foot 
by turning the thumb-screw D; when once adjusted, 
close the lever C, and the skate becomes securely 
locked to the foot. 
Price, with Blued Foot-Plate, per ‘Pals, " 00 
« Full Polished, 00 
‘6 Nickel-Plated, = 3 00 
We will send samples by Exprers, C. O. D.,; or, on 
receipt of price, with 25 cents additional for postage, 
we will send them by mail, securely boxed, postpaid. 


Address PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
126 Nasseu St., N. ¥. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, | 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 

IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 
And only importer w ho retails at wholesale ate Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 
777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All 
goods sent with privilege to examine, What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure ae out—the “ CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. t#~ N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in return. 














Coryive Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be tre ausferred 
from the Supple ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mi: nail o on n receiptof % cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G, Gunther's ‘in 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the lowest possible prices. 


Sable, Seal, Mink, 


and all other Furs, 
in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
Pe teat oe 


502-504 Broadway, 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


p Tan, ask your druggist for art 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible, or, for his Improved Com- 
rpons and Powers Reuxpy, the great Skin Mrproinr 
for Pimples, a: or Fleshworms; or consult 

B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New York. 








ENEW ! w Either of Harper’ Be 
$4 00, and Phrenolog- 

ical Journal, $3 00—postpaid, a year—1875—for $6 00, 

by ry R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


RENCE Stamping Patterns.—Send for Cir- 
cular. Mas, L, CENDRIER, 69 East 12th St., N. Y. 








T. B. FISH & CO., 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


SKATES. 


Amerioan Ciun, Barney & Berry's Cius anv Rink, 
New Yorx Crus, N. Y. Rink, Aome Cvs, and all other 
styles, at reduced ; also, Revolvers, Guns, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Sportive AND Hourpay Goons, Games, &c, 
____Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 







- THE GREAT 





Preserver of Health! 


Smith's Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 


American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 


D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


SHOPPING 





= be description On jeten romptly executed by 

Ca. PARKER, aath StN.Y. City. Send 
= r clealile reewhs Saeate and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


ENTLEWS FRENCH DESIGNING 
AND STAMPING DEPOTS: 273 6th 
Ave., New Yorks; 226 N. Eighth Street and 906 
Vine’ Street, Phila ap | 132 Lexin; = eee Street. 
Baltimore. Wholesnle and Retail T supplied 
with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 
Ss Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 
Embroidery Silk, Linen Fioss, Embroidery 
Cotton, Stamped Goods 
Send for Cireular. 


AD I E s! ! CONSTITUTION WATER 

Is GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE © OMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 











of every description, &e. 











FURS! FURS! 


Taylor's Bazaar, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


Our Stock of FINE FURS being now replete with 
the choicest assortment, which, in consequence of the 
lateness of the season, we offer at such extraordinary 
low prices that they can not fail to suit every body. 

REAL MINK FURS. 

We use none but the finest and most perfect skins, 
which are i for our facture. The 

The Muffs and Collars are handsomely lined with the 
best TURKISH SATIN, and trimmed with Heavy Tas- 
sels, and the Boas with rich Crochet Ornaments. 

OUR MINK MUFFS are warranted to consist of 
one Full Skin for each and every Stripe. 

Real Mink Sets, of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 
$20, $25, and $30. 
Real Mink Sets, very dark and fine, $35, $40, & $45. 
Penent Bantate Mink Sets in the Market, $50, 
and $70. 

We respectfully invite the attention of our patrons to 
our 34 assortment of REAL SEAL Sacques, 
which is considered the most complete in the city. 
Real Shetland Seal Sacques, best workman- 

ship, lined with the finest o~y beautifully embroid- 

ered, at $70, $80, $95, $105, and $125. 
Real Shetland Seal Sacq ues, the handsomest 
that money can purchase or taste suggest, $150. 
Real Seal Sets of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, & $27 50. 
Real wee Seal Sets, elegantly trimmed, at 
, al 
Spee | Seal Sets, with ape trimming as the 

Real Seal, $7 50, $10, and $13 
Real Lynx Sets, best cui. $28, $27, $30. 
French Lynx Sets, warranted equal to the Real, 

at $7, $8 50, $10, and $13 50. 

Real Alaska Sable Sets, choiee quality, $13 50, 
$15, $17 50, $20. 

Black Marten Sets, $8 50, $10, and $12 50. 

Real agar Sets of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 
$25, $30, and $35. 

Imitation Ermine Sate, same trimming as the 

Real, at $5, $6 50, and $7 50. 

Imitation Mink Sets, at $5 50, $6 50, and $8 50, 

Real Siberian Squirrel Sets of Muff and Boa 
or Collar, at $6 50, $8, and $9. 

Real Black Astrachan Sacques, best make, 
at $18, $25, and $30. 

Children’s Fur Sets, many new and elegant de- 
signs, from $1 25 to £15 per Set. 
Children’s raw vite 

te 





Sacq ues, ¢ 50, 


& $1 06. 
FURS WILL BE SENT C. 0. D, PER ? EXPRESS, 
with the privilege of examination before acceptance. 
$37” As these inducements are offered only for a lim- 
ited time, we would suggest to all intending to pur- 
chase Furs not to deprive themselves of the only op- 
portunity to obtain reliable goods at reasonable rates. 
The Country Order Department is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. TayLor and a corps of able assistants. All 
orders will be forwarded the same day as received. 
TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
353 8th Ave., Bet. 27th & 28th Sts.," N. Y. City. 


CUT THIS OWT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .131 Pieces, = 00 





Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..100 8 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... , 44 ® 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, . - il 7 400 
Gold Band China Tea Setg,......... “a 4 = 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen Bysdde.cts 

Good Water Goblet. . $1 50 and : 0 


Also Housefarnishin Goods in  spaat variety. 
Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free; at 


HADLEY’S, 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


THE UNIVERSAL 


LOCK SAPETY —- 








Bany’s Oprsion oF THE 


I Bay's Ortnton oF 
“Universal Lock Safety Pin.” All other “Safety Pins.” 


lied b 


Trade su; 
PH. EHRENBERG, 29 Mercer Street, New York New York, 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song—Strauss; A Happy Circle Gal- 





op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam Angot— on With 
om, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, Waltzes—J. 
rauss; Regatta V eneziana—F. Bella Lou- 


Liszt ; 
on Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss ; am is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 


Why hove away money on high-priced Music, when 
a can select from our Cotalogne of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime or 10 of Di ries mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered a any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 


BENJ « W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Tump Avenve, New York. 


MME. PUTNAM’S PAT. STOCKING SUPPORTER, 
With New and Improved Patent Fastener, 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

This ical pote has the unqualified endorsement of 
the — rofession as being the best that has ever 
been ore the public. The superiority of this 
SUP. ONTER over all others lies in the peculiar man- 
ner in —— it is made to fit over the hips, leaving 
them entirely free, ee — or pressure. Sent 
free by —_ on more 50c., and Waist Measure. 

R. EBERLE, 22 7th Street, D New York. 


THE DOLLAR STEAM-ENGINE 
Reduced to 50 cts. 


b aay sag ee to any address on receipt of 
pri «i 10c. for my 120-page Catsiogue 
vontainin 180 colored and engraved illustra- 
tions of Novelties and Sporting Goods. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 
60 Nassau Street, New York. 


ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Marre 
Gatovupgav), No, 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
ae a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
oy und Hats, carefull = selected by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of Pari: 














— 





MOORE'S PATENT BIAS. CUTTER. 


A LABOR-SAVING 


So simple that any child can use it. 
trouble; saves material ; ——< aa i 


INVENTIO 


The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in aioe Tt saves time; saves 
and prevents mistakes. Send 8-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
nventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office, 





Human Hair Goods. 


L SHAW. 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th sz. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE.. 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, __ 


THE LARGEST ete. OF HUMAN 

HA GOODS IN THE CYrry 
Positively etlied at Geelants prices. In all cases. 
full satistaction guaranteed, 0 or goods returnable, 


P RIc CE-L IsT. 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 

O85 tchees, BRNO. 60s. ks ccee cece ctuecsecesiee $3 00 
24 inches, 4 ounces 
26 inches, 4 ounces 
BE A BI oko pws eck a discncksuasene 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders ay ge te with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in istered letters, will be 
sent free of c e. W a i) en goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 

A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 





Ostrich Feathers. 


At MAX WIENER’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & PANOY PEATHERS, 
You can pu 
OSTRICH PLUMES, po rms TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. jess than at any other establishment 
in the city. 


woe Take Notice of f the Golden Ostrich, 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 








This is the nest 
Game o. Autuors. ver 
Publieied. Containing 

72 cade ; @ach cad 
hes « tin-ly engraved 
Vignette from Steelof 
the foliowing authors, 
© Wendell Bolmes 
Sir Walter deort 
Washington li ving 
H.W. Lonefeliow 
Geo, Wii! curtis 
Nathanie!t wtborne 

ohn‘ .axo 
J.@ Nolland 
Hen-y Wa'd Beecher 
WikieColiins 
J Fen! more Cooper 
Wm. Cullen Bryant 
For Sale by all Booksellers Stationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 

E.G. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John Street, N. x. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions af the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


RUPTURED 
PERSONS wiv 
ee ELASTIC TRUSS, 
No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, would rather 
wear copper-seated trous- 
ers, with sheet-jron knees, 
riveted down the seams, 
; than wear iron hoop, 

“finger - pad,” or metal 
trusses. Trusses sent by mail. C ulars free on 
application. 





Raw. Everett Hale Bayard Taylor 


Charles Dickens 


Jobn G. Whittier 
Ww. J Russell Lowell 


M. Thackery 














Is the latest qo for Ladies. A large assortment, 
unsurpassed in beauty, at moderate prices, can always 
be found at C. STEHR, 34 bat Broome St. Call and examine. 





Beautiful Pressed Autumn Leaves 


For Decorating, Put up in packages and safely 
sent by mail upon Frag of 60 cents. Address 
C, M. MOODY, Greenfield, Mass. 


‘To rt ole So. wy 








ATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS are 
the best made. Prices low for cash or installments, 


or for rent until paid for. Second-hand Pianos at bar- 


gains. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
W ATERS’S Celebrated CONCERTO 
ORGANS can not be excelled in tone or beau- 


ty; wedefy competition. Prices low for cash or install- 


ments, or for rent until paid for. Catalogues mailed. 
Agents wanted. 
-Y. 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N 
L2 CORSET DELASSANT. THE MOST 

4 GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever worn. 
It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly finished. 


Ladies who desire a graceful figure should call and 
examine it. Sold only at 6-Clinton Place. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., 


Begs to announce all this week the 
following specialties: 


Great Bargains in Millinery Goods. 

800 boxes of fine French Flowers, Feathers, Plumes, 
Ostrich Tips, Birds, and Novelties in Jet Hat Orna- 
ments at very low prices. 

FINE FELT HATS, in all the a shapes and colors, 
T5c., 8ic. ; finest quality do., $1 1 

Elegant Novelties in TRIM MED ROUND HATS 
and BONNETS, $10, $12, $14, £15, $18, $20. 


Suits and Overskirts and Basques. 
Splendid assortment, in all the new styles. 

Black and Colored Cashmere oo trimmed with 
silk in navy bine, ~_ &c., $35, £36, $38. 

Stylish Black Si k Suits $055, $65, $75, $85, $95. 

OVERSKIRTS and BASQUES, all styles, plain, em- 
een ean sred, and trimmed with ball fringe, $16, $18, $20, 
$25 

Rostie Wrappers in plain gray reps; also in plaid 
poplins; collars, cuffs; pockets and uttons trimmed 
with quilted satin; price $3 87. 

Morning Wrappers in plain re eatire front, 
quilted satin; also colffirs and cuffs, 


100 Styles of Walking Jackets, 
in Black and Navy Blue, finished in first-class style, 
trimmed with Silk, &c., $8, $10, $13, $14, $15, $18. 
Bargains in Silks and Dress Goods. 


Black Gros Grain Silks, superior quality, $1, $1 10. 
Splendid lot Black Siiks, $1 50 ond $1 75, worth $2. 
8000 pieces Serges and Diagonals, 25c., 80c., 88c. 
Great bargains in Black Cashmere, 5G. 88¢., $1, 
Hosiery and Merino Underwear. 
Largest and cheapest assortment in the city. 
Boys’ Merino Vests, 35c., 88c., 42c., 45c., 50c., and 60c, 
Misses’ Merino Vests, regular’ made, i5e., 80c., 85c. 
Ladies’ Fine Merino Vests, 65c., 85c., 9e., and $1. 
Gents’ Merino Shirts and Drawers, 65 65c., ibe., and $1, 
Our Trimming Department 
Contains a superb stock of every novelty in Silk and 
Worsted Ball ringes, Beaded Silk a 
Worsted 2-Ball Fringes, 38c., 44c., 
Fine Yak Laces, 16c., 18c., We., 2e., 0c, 88c., 50c. 
Embroidered Worsted Work. 


Handsome Embroidered Slipper Patterns, 50c., T5c., 
, $l. 
Handsome Embroidered Cushions, 50c., 63c., T5c., $1. 


Housekeeping and Domestic Goods. 
Canton, Shaker, Plaid, and Plain Flannels, all styles, 
600 pair large Blankets, $3 50, $4, i e 
Bed Comfortabies, best lining, $2, $2 25, $2 50. 





ty Residents in the Country can make all their 
Purchases at City Prices by sending for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List, sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue & 19th Street. 


'GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTH’S 


Furnishing, Department 
Arnold, Constable, & (0,| 


Have an extensive assortment of pom & FANCY 








PAT ade rea SILK MU FFLERS, 
KE SILK HDKFS, 
FRENCH & ENGLIS PLAIN, HEMMED, and 

CARDIGAN JACKETS, INITIAL HDK 


COLLARS & C 


‘Ss, 


A 0 assortment of 


xd ’ _ 
Ladiés’ and Gent's Neckwear. 
SASH RIBBONS AND SASHES, 
LADIES’ & GENTS BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 
SCARLET AND WHITE MEDICATED FLANNEL 
AND CASHMERE UNDERWEAR, 
Improved Dress Shirts, 
Ready mate and to order with despatch, and 
WARRANTED to FIT, 


Corner of 19th Street and Broadway. 
GENUINE FINE FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have uow open a Fine Selection of 
FIRST-CLASS FASHIONABLE FURS, of every de- 
scription, warranted in every respect, ‘and made 
under their supervision, on the prem- 

from the Choicest Skins, 


IN SETS, Fux ‘TRIMMINGS 
MUFFS, FUR LAP & CARRIAGE 
BOAS, ROBES, FOOT-MUFFS, 


CAPS, &e, &. 


Broadway, Corner of 19th Street. 
Great Bargains in Lace Curtains. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Are offering for the HOLIDAYS 
SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 
Lace Curtains, 
GREATLY BELOW THE COST of IMPORTATION, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are offering DRESS PATTERNS of 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, SERGES, 
CASHMERES, PLAIDS. 

ME CALICOES, &c.,&c. 
‘hs and marked in plain figures. 
tmas and New-Years’ Presents, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
Shawls for Holiday Presents. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Are offering GREAT BARGAINS in 

Broche and Paisley Long and Square Shawls, Filled 
Squares and Striped Long, French Camel's - Hair 
Shawls, Plain, Plaid, and Reversible Beaver, Hima- 
layan, Velour, Berlin, and Domestic Long & Square 
Wool Shawls. Lap Robes in 

Plain and Striped ma Plain Wool Plush, and Seal 
Plush, &c. Gent’s Traveling % Mauds in great variety. 


BROADWAY, cor. r, cor, 19th St., N.Y. 


Cut in Dress Len 
Suitable for Ch 











Hine Hurs. 





Ladies wishing to purchase a good article in Furs at 
a reasonable price should visit or address 


EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 Eighth Ave., N.Y. City. 


We allow no misrepresentations, and every article is 
warranted in ee respect. We use no Skins which 
have not been properly dressed and deodorized ; manu- 
facture a. the latest atest designs, and trim our Furs with 
the finest living in or near New 
City are invited to Tr our magnificent assort- 
ment. Ladies living out of the city can rely upon 
having their orders selected by'a member of the firm, 
and satisfactorily filled in every case. 

We particularly | wish to impress on the readers of 
‘* Harper's Bazar” that we by no means advertise the 
lowest - — Sets we can furnish, Our experience 
proves it best to advertise and to recommend only that 
grade of Furs which, we are sure, will give complete 
satisfaction, 

Real Seal Sacques 


all beautifully lined and 
uilted, all good 4 quality, 


at $85, $100, $125, $150, 
85, $200, $240, $285, Send full measurements. 
Real Seal Set Muff, and Boa—aAt $27, $30, 


very ‘Finest Shetland Seal Sets—At $60. 
cal M ee ae and full 4-skin 
“yo Minky at $25, worth $40. 
Real Mink Sets—Finer and darker, at $30, $35, 


and $45. 
Real “Canada” Mink Sets—Ex. fine, at $55. 
Real Eastern Mink Sets—At $75, $90, and $100. 
Real Hudson Bay Beaver Sets— ye re- 
sembling the finest Shetland Seal, at $22, $25, and 


$30. 
Real Otter Sets—At $80, $40, and $50. 
Real Lynx Sets—Ex. quality, -“ $25 and $30. 
noe Siberian Squirrel Sets—At $7, $10, and 


Real Alaska Sable or Black Marten Sets 
Pa desirable, because they are the cheapest 
r Non DYED, all choice goods, at $15, 

hie 


fo, 928, oo d $25. 
Real Astrachan Sets—At $5, $8, $10, and $14. 
Imitation Seal Sets—At $6 50, $10, and $12. 
imitation Mink Sets—At $5, $6 50, and $8. 
French Lynx Sets—Very neat, at $7 “and $8. 
Inaitation pee Marten Sets—Choice and 
genteel, at $7 an 
Imitation ee Sets—At %, %, and $6 50. 
Real Astrachan Sacques—At $25, $30, and 
$35. These Sacques, besides their Silk Lining, 
have ae — of Maslin, to secure them 
against ripping. 
ta” By Sets we mean Muff and Boa, or collar, tf desired. 
Pe ny Ermine Sets for children up to 7 years, at 


-» $1 *¢ S , St 7 
Misses’ ou Ermine Sete, at $8, $2 60, and $3. 
For mato Siieotien as to our Furs, we refer to 
our 24-page Fall Price-List, mailed free on application. 


FEATHER TRIMMING. 

Black Real Ostrich Feather Trimming, Beary flues, 
gloasy black, , 1 yd. long and 23 in. wide, at $1; 
the same, 3 in. wide, at $1 

Navy Blue, natural, brown “and drab Feather Trim- 
ming, 1 yd. long, very wide, at $1, $1 25, $1 50. 

New style Coque Plume Trimming, glossy black, 
fully 1 yd. long, and 2 in. wide, at $1 50; the same, 3 
in. wide, at $2. 











In ordering, always enclose Check, Draft, or Post- 
Office Money-Order, and address your letters to 


EHRICH & CO.,, 


287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
“s * CAPES, 





P 

“ “* BOWS, 

“ee os ES. 

“ ‘* RUCHINGS, 

“ “ APRON 

“ “ BREA ST CATS, 
“ “© BREAKFAST SETS, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


BAKER’S ISMAILIA, 


, Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Siave Trade. Or- 
ganized by Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. my! Sir Sam- 
vet W. Baker, Pasua, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.R.G.S. With 
Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty full- i page Illus- 
trations by Zweoxer and Ducanp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 








G@LADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. 


The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Alle- 
janc2: A Political Expostulation. By the Right 
on, w. E. GLapstonr, To which are added: 

A History of the Vatican Council; together with 

the Latin and English text of The Pa so Syllabus 
and the Vatican Decrees. By the ‘Pair 

Souarr, D.D., from his forthcoming “ History of 

the Creeds of Christendom.” 8v ‘0, Paper, 60 cents; 

Cloth, $1 00. 


READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuar.es Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents, 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(Harper & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unit- 
ed States, on receipt of the price. 


J] ADIESs can make $5 a day in their own city or 
4 town. Address Ellis Manf’g. Co., Waltham, Mass, 


UPLEX VENTILATED a 


The 5 ey recommended by the medica! 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 


$102.2 











PER DAY. One Agent writes, “‘ Have 

sold $133 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 

Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














as 
































TERN BROTHERS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


We have purchased the past he past week at Auction an im- 
mense lot of first-class Silks of the celebrated manu- 
facture of ANTON GUINET & CIE., and PONSONS, 
which we are enabled to offer at 
LOWER PRICES THAN THE SAME HAVE BEEN 

SOLD THE PAST 20 YEARS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, excellent 
quality and full width, at $1 35 and $1 50 a yard. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, much su- 
perior, at $1 62, $1 75, $1 95, y2 12 a yard. 
The above are fully 20 per cent. —_ than the 
same quality and makes have ever been offered. 
SAMPLES and PRICES upon Application. 


A large assortment of 
Colored Taffetas and Gros Grain Silks, 
Colored Satins, in all shades, 


at T5c., 90c., and $1 00 a yard. 
With the most complete and largest stock in the city of 


Black & Colored Silk Trimming Velvets, 
in all qualities, at DECIDED BARGAINS. 


REAL LACES. 

A large shipment of Three entire Cases from London, 
bought extremely cheap, and will be sold accordingly. 
REAL GUIPURE LACES, 1, 2, 3, and 4 

inches wide, at 35, 48, 63, 75, 85, 5 cents a yard. 
BEAL yas LACES, in all widths, at 18, 20, 
a ee 38 and 50 cents a yard 
THREAD LACES, POINT AND POINT AP- 
PLIQUE LACES, Real and Imitation Val. Laces. 
Samples and Prices upon application. 














snes shi — of Three Cases, EXPRESSLY FOR 
LIDAYS, of our Celebrated 
LUPIN’S EID GLOVE 
m every imaginable shade of street and opera colors. 
2-Buttons, $1 10; 8-Buttons, $1 nt After you try them 


once you will 
4-Buttons, $1 50; 6-Buttons, $1 75.) wear no other, 





Ladies visiting the city the coming weeks are espe- 
cially invited to examine our superb assortment of 


PARIS, LONDON, BERLIN, & VIENNA 
NOVELTIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
Our own importations, which we will display 
MONDAY, December 7th. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


6th Avenue & 23d St., N. ¥. 


Holiday Presents. 


ALT. STEWART & GO 


Are offering a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Dress Goods. 


4 CASES PLAIN GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
just received—COLORS, SEAL BROWNS, DARK 
BLUES, PRUNES, MYRTLE, &., at $1 50 per 
yard upward. 

A LARGE INVOICE OF LYONS BLACK 
SILKS, $1 25 and $1 50 per yard, worth $1 75 
and $2 25. PURCHASED at the RECENT LARGE 
AUCTION SALE. 

A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF FANCY 
SILKS at $1 per yard, former price $1 50. 

STRIPED VELVETS and BLACK and 
COLORED MATELASSE at EXTREMELY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

FRESH PARIS NOVELTIES in INVISIBLE 
PLAIDS CAMEL’S-HAIR SUITINGS, 
a greater portion brown. 

2 CASES ALL-WOOL POLONAISE 
CLOTHS, 54 inches wide, NAVY BLUE, SEAL 
BROWN, &c., only $1 per yard. 

3 CASES ALL-WOOL DIAGONAL 
SERGES, only 75c. per yard, worth $1 25. 

10 CASES HEAVY SERGE SUITINGS, only 
35c. per yard, worth 50c. 

AN IMMENSE STOCK of PLAIN and ROUGH 
MIXED GOODS at 25c. per yard; package 
price, 35c. to 40c. per yard. 

TYCOON REPS at 20c. per yard; cheap at 25c. 

5000 DRESSES OF FAST-COLORED 
PRINTS at 75c. and $1 per dress. PRICES 
MUCH LOWER than for the past fifteen years. 








Their Friends, Customers, Strangers, and Residents 
of neighboring cities are respectfully invited to CALL 
and Examine. NO IMPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE. 





Broadway, em Avenue, Ninth and 
enth Streets. 


SPECIAL. 


AT STEWART & 60 


Are offering a LARGE INVOICE of PONSON’S 
SUPERIOR QUALITY LYONS 


BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, 
28, 32, 36, and 40 inches wide. 
No other House in this City can Offer 
these Very Superior Goods, being Exclu- 
ote Manufactured for their best Retail 
They will also LARGELY REPLENISH THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS of 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES, 


At PRICES LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 
A visit of inspection will amply repay. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
TKenth Streets. 








ESTABLISHMENT 


Quart ISLAND ett DYEING 
BARRETT, 


NEP} EPHEWS, & CO. 
OFFICES 
5 & 7 John Street, and 1142 cot near Twenty- 
Sixth Street, New York; 
279 Fulton Street, corner Tillary Street, Brooklyn ; 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 
110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
All kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece or in 
_——, dyed, cleansed, and refinished 
eae The largest and best re geome Establishment 


in the country for this specialty, ty. 

-IF YOU WANT. 
To purchase an elegant and durable GOLD WATCH, 
and make a handsome saving in money, buy the LAD 
PATENT WATCH CASE for your movement. They 
are made in Mansard, Fiat, and Dome shapes, to which 
we have this Fall added our new and beantifal BAS- 
CENE, in Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and 
Stem Winders. For sale by dealers generally in all 
parts of the country. 

N.B.—All genuine first quality Ladd Patent Cases 
are stamped “GW L” inside the cover, and date of 
patent under the bezel. 

Send for full descriptive circulars to the manufac- 
turers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guanep ro Fit any Fierne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, sv as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Diree 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 





The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. WIT. 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT 





ins ghepin Gace empanadas wantin 0.11 
= TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

DEE citaron sacvendénbtatetuttecndace poehusuie 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

ekirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

Dambl- Trained Bit... «5.210 ceccsceoscassavee “2 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt. * 19 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt)................05 bP ] 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 

NIE MINIT acing 6 4ancecdenghov eens “eB 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “© @ 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 

BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “a 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT............000 “ 38 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. “qa 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 

POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT “4 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “3 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 

and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt...... “<¢ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED WALKING JAC KET, 

Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 60 


WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TREMMED GHRUBD....ccccce ssctguerctsceee ba 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

Patterns will be sent for $200. No patierns separated 








or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 

taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 

at the usual discount. 

________CHARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 

( A positively make enough from now 

till January to keep them a year. 

Capon taped New Features, Immense suc- 

Co ncns. Be quick. Call, or send 2 stamps for spec- 

imensto T. E. MOORE, Publisher, 11 Dey St., N. Y. 
W At home, male or female; $35 per 

or week, day or evening. NoCapital. 

fi all We send valuable package of 

or goods by mail free. Address with ten 

cent return stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenw ich St, N. ¥. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Statea, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren’s Magazine, Hanren’s WeeKkey, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 
An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Weexry, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 

Sunsonimens at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without ¢ ex xtra copy: Postage free. 


Terms ror Apvrrristxe tx Hanren’s Weekty anp 


arpen’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line, 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—#1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHER RS, New York. 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessorics, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROU x, Importe r. 


@ | 500 A YEAR and Expenses,—Our 
terms defy competition. Work for all, 

old or young. A beautiful $1 75 Chromo and desc rip- 

tion Catalogue sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

CHROMO AGENCY, Chicago, I. P. O. Drawer 504. 


j utiful Decalcomania or 











= Pictures, with fall instractions and catalogue 
cot ag for 10cents. 100 for 50 ceuts. Easily trans- 
kel ieee landscapes, Flowers, Birds,ac. Agents 


[Bree J.L. PA EN & CO., 71 Pine St., N.Y. 





$5 ro) D0) per day at home. Terms free. Address 
Ja oLV Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


24) Invested in Stocks and Gold p ays 
$10 to 81006 200 per cent.a month. Se nd for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2W all St. N.Y. 
$60°90 
WEEK. Howrsr. 
$40 : 0 + a bas ulars free. 
WRELL 


& CO., Sr. Louis, Mo. 








a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 





Big Sales and 
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FACETIZ.. 
A utttLg boy couldn’t remember the text exactly 
but thought it was something about a hawk between 


two pigeons. It was, ‘‘Why halt ye between two 
opinions.” . 
LITTLE JOHNNY'S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE SHEEP. 


This anumal is one of the seven wunders of the worl, 
cause its hair is wool, but not cotton wool. If there 
wasn't no sheeps their wouldn't be no wool, except 
jest a little on the hedges, wich the birds makes nests 
of, and if their wasn’t no wool were would this cote 
be? So you see we all ware second-han close, wich 
we gits from the sheeps. 

The he sheeps is call rams, and the little sheeps is 
call labms, and the she sheeps is a you. They is all 
made of board and close, but some tokes likes beefs 
better to eat. Wen a sheep has been sheerd he don’t 
look like the same. My father had a sheep wihc was 
sheerd, wen it was sheerd it was so shamed it 
biusht red, jest like my sister. It had a little labm, 
and wen the labm come up to suck it ran up with its 
eyes shut, as they always does, but wen it got done, 
and lookt wot it was about, it kep a-backin’ off and a 
noddin’ its hed like sayin’ I beg your partdin, it was 
er: and that labm had to be brot up by hand. 

heeps is very playfle wen they are young, but not 
so much as kittins. Webn the son shines worm in the 
spring they turns out and has a time on the grass, 
like a cirsuc, Billy says, but no music and no ephalent. 
Once I saw a ole cow wich was a watchin a labm wich 
a-goin’ it. Then the ole cow she stuck out her 
tale atif, and give a jump up, and come down with her 
legs strate like stilts. en the labm stopt stil and 
lookt at her, and then it walked_all the way round her, 
a-lookin’ at her all over, and then it went strate away 
in a other fiel out of site of the ole cow, and begun to 
go it agin. 

My uncle Ned says the Skanny navons bad a god 
wich could hear the wool a groin’ on the back of the 
sheeps, but wot good did it do him if he conldn’t stop 
it? I spose he wasnt a real live sure enoughf god, but 
just somebody lide. 

Rams is mp butters, and their horns would be good 
shels for a big snale. 


THE OOW. 


The cow has littler fun in ‘em than all other animels 
roled into one. A cow wouldn't laughf if she dide, but 
cows moo wen they wants their cafs to suck ’em. The 
milk we gits for our te is pull out of cows, and then 
pampt at with a pump til it is enoughf more. They 
give chees too, but weather a cow givs more than one 
chee to each cows isn’t none to the other. 

Cows is lots of kines, or veryities, like dogs, and 
horses, and hens. Some don’t have no horns, and 
these is moolies wich can’t tos dogs like the one in the 
house wich Jack bilt. If I was a cow Ide rather be a 
horse, for horse’s don’t have to be milkt. 

Once there was a feller, and he had a cow wich got 
bars in her tale, so it was all tangle, and he went to 
pick ‘em out. He put bis fingers threw the tarsel of 
the ole cow's tale like a cobm, and was a goin’ to be- 


oy wen the ole cow she got afrade and begun to wakl away. 
e couldn't hole her, and he had to go too, a tryne all the time to pull his 


fingers out but condin’t for they was cot. 








Sitent ApoRATION. 


holt, and steddy there, and no ‘casion to hurry, and everything he condl 


thin 






Tue Forty Tureves 





Then he said wo, and he said 


GRADUAL APPROACH. 


Pretty soon a big dog come wich he new was a sabbage dog, 
Xf ft sinea the per roto Fan wile studdin’ how it ot 


be, 
iz 
ma 


VU 











TOO BAD. 


Very STERN Parent InpEED. “Come here, Sir! What is this Complaint the School-master has made 
against you?” : q 

Mucu Inyurep Youtn. “It’s just nothing at all. You see, Jimmy Hughes bent.a Pin, and I only just left 
it on the Teacher’s Chair for him to look at, and he came in without his Specs and sat right down on the Pin, 
and now he wants to blame Me for it!” 


The feller | The feller he didn’t kno wether he'd rather have the dog bite him or bite 
the cow. But later on a other man he see ’em, and fecht a pail of slops 


wich he set down, and wen they come round to it the ole cow she stopt to 








YOUNG LOVER’S DREAM. 




















Finat Capture. Intense Happiness. 


have some, and wen her tail was slack the man’s fingers come loos. Then. 
he turnd roun to the dog, wich was a settin’ down a grinnin’, and he shook 
his fist at the dog, and he says, says he, thinkin to fool the man that fetch 
the slops, you wuthless brute you mus take ’em by the tales. 

never see such a awkard dog. If it’s a goin to take hafl a day 
to teech you how to drive a gentel cow like this ‘un Ile sell you. 





feet, aged from 


Cavution.—A correspondent wants to know whether 
some safe public method of conveyance should not be 
provided for persons like his wife, whose bed is so 
terribly explosive in its character that it is highly dan- 
gerous to travel in her company. 


— oe ¥ 
“What is your business ?” asked a judge of a pris- 


oner at the bar. ] 
“ Well, I 8’ you might call me a locksmith.” 
“When did you last work at your trade ?” 
“ Last night, when I heard a call for perlice and I 
made a bolt for the front-door.” 


pa teas erate & 
Tur Fiest Trowsers.—An incipient citizen of North 


Bridgeton, Maine, just having put off the toga —— 
and ing assumed the 7 virilis in the form and 
fashion of jacket and trowsers, § ane, 


Ts, ry 
ward, remarked, ‘‘ Now I have two legs, just : 
Asin atic tea 

“THE LAST THING AT NIGHT. 
- Inqurnine Minn (aged five). “But if we is a 
‘ood girls and says our prayers, am we sure to go 
eaven ?” 
SurERion INTELLIGENCE (aged siz). “ Am we?—Are 
us ” 1 
—_—_—o———— a's 
“ENOUGH OF IT.” i 
Country Squire. “ By George! Tom, you've’ gone 
and shot the dog!” gre 
Frirnp town). “Oh, I say, old fellow, let’s 
back and have a game o’ billiards or else I’m quite 
sure I shall shoot the other one, They keep 
in the way so!” 


ting 


An American lady writer, exhibiting one of the 
differences between the vernacular of the Americans 
and English, states that the waist of a dress is by the 
latter denominated a ‘‘ body,” _“‘ We were much star- 
tled,” she says, ‘‘ on receiving our first washing bills, to 
find that we were charged for ‘ low bodies’ and ‘ loose 
bodies.’ Not supposing that there were any anch 
“questionable shapes’ in our party, we found they 
were only high and low neck under-waista.” in, 
she relates that a young American lady, on a visit to a 
country-house, was put into a room o¢cu- 
pied by one of the family, but which had the uncann 
reputation of being haunted. The young lady hi 

dued her ner ficiently to fall into a 
light slumber, when there came a gentle tap at the 
door, and a sepulchral voice whispered through the 
key-hole, “T want to come in and get my body. 
————_e——_—_ 





The proprietor of a hotel has a meget scheme, 
It is a circular hotel, to work on a pivot, like a loco- 
motive turn-table. The object is to give every guest 


a “ front-room.” , 
“‘ Are those pure canaries ?” asked a ony mag ofa 
bird-fancier with whom he was ames ang a pair. 
“ Yes, Sir,” said the dealer, confidentially; “Iraised 
n” 


* them ‘ere birds from this very canary-seed. 
———<—————— 


Wuar a “ Mire” miaut po.—Some editor says that 
the destiny of the world often hangs on the smallest 
trifles. A little miff between Charles Bonaparte and 


his love Letitia might have broken off a ats which gave birth to 
Napoleon and the battle of Waterloo. Yes, that 
“little miff” had tak 


the fact.. Suppose a 
en place between Adam and Eve! What then? 





A Cruev SEPARATION. 


A French scientist claims to have discovered an insect which makes its 
home in the middle of cigars. Many a male human insect, height five 
sixteen, seems also to have made a house at the end. 





But it was the man that fecht the slop’s dog. 
THK CAMMLE. 


It aint camomile, like 1 wrote before, for that groes in 
gardens, but cammle. ‘ This wadru’ 1s a forner. 

The cammle has a bunch onto his back, and some has 
two. Cats gite their's up too, some times, ‘but not permi- 
nent. My sister’s young =f says cammles didn’t once 


have hunches, but they was give ‘em canse they laughft at 
a hunchback man, He says the kind that has two hunches 
mus have laught at two hunchback men, or laughf twice. 

The cammle is best in desserts, were it is soft, for its 
fects is like Mary An Peterses.. It has a stomach for evry 
day in the week, and a big ‘un for Sunday. These is ail 
water tanx; wot it eats goes into its hunch. It is call the 
ship of the desert, but ain't, ‘cause ships is in the watcr, and 
some of ‘em carrys canons. 

A Arab wich had lay down in the middle of the day to 
sleep woke in the evenirig, and settin up he said, Ally be 
prased for Jedin him in site of the Holy Mount. Then he 
nelt down On the sand with his hed that way, and nockt his 
ford agin the ground and prade all night, but it was only 
his cammile a-neelin’ between him and the sky, ,Then the 
Arab wen it was day, and he seen, he took a's out from 
under his striped shawl, and went up to the cammle, and 
hit him a awfle wack on the hed, and said, Arrah, now, ye 
dhirty infidel, fot do ye mane by tryin yer haythen gammon 
on a throo belaver ? 

That's waht my sister's young man calls gospil truth. 


THE FLY. 


This is call the house fly, but I’ve see °em evtywere; the 
only diffrence is that wen you are out of dores you are playin’ 
with Billy and you don’t notic the flies, but in the house 
/ « your mother boxes your ear, and says set still you little pest, 
. and wile your settin’ stil you sees the flies on the windo and 
evry place, but the blnbottle is a other thing altogether. 

They is only two mén in the world wich I would like to 
be, and one is the Prince of Wales, and the other is the 
cetch ‘em all alive man, with ’em a stickin to his hat, and 
a-einging it out jus like oppera, but I would like best to be 
the nee of Wales, ’eause then'I would have so much 
money I could buy a taller hat, wich would cetch more flies. 

If your mother is a-sleepin’, and you put thick treacle on 
the fore finger of her right han, and then tickle her nose 
like a fly with straw you wil see jolly good fun. 


—_—@————— 

Sgasonante.—A lady teacher inquired of the members of 
a class of juveniles if any of them could name the four sea- 
sons. Instantly the chubby hand of a five-year-old was 
raised, and promptly came the answer, “ Pepper, salt, vine- 
gar, and mustard.” 

















Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes the sense 
of hearing more acute. A wag says that this accounts for 
the many closed eyes that are seen in church. 





“Let's go in, Hem’line! It’s a great pity one can’t dress above thé hord’nary 
without bein’ gazed at by the Wulgar !” 
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A SLIGHT MISFORTUNE.—{From rae Picture sy P. Korte. ] 
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LOVE IMMUTABLE. 
By BARRY GRAY. 
I 


BeneatH a palm-tree’s grateful shade, 
Where spicy breezes blow, 

I wooed and won a dusky maid 
A thousand years ago. 


Her garb was one that Nature gave— 
A zone of tropic flowers ; 

Her mirror was the crystal wave, 
Her home the forest bowers. 


The plumes that decked her glossy hair 
Were brilliant as the dyes 

That in the sunset flash and flare 
Across the western skies. 


And I, a man of savage race, 
Who lived by bow and spear, 

Defied the dangers of the chase 
For her I held so dear. 


The tiger on whose skin she lay, 
Imperial as a queen, 

I tracked for days, and held at bay 
Within a jungle green ; 


And, single-handed, there I wrenched 
His hot, red jaws apart, 

And with his fiery blood was drenched 
While tearing out his heart. 


And when I brought the tiger’s skin 
And laid it at her feet, 

Mine were the arms she sprang within— 
My triumph was complete. 


And thus I gained my sunny bride; 
Our lives as one did flow; 

And so we lived, and loved, and died 
A thousand years ago. 


Il. 


Beneath the moon, one happy night, 
In Saratoga gay, 

To Isabel, my heart’s delight, 
I sang a roundelay. 


And in the song my love I told, 
And swore ‘twas pure and true; 

That not her beauty nor her gold 
Had brought me there to woo; 


But ’twas the sweetness of her ways, 
The graces of her mind, 

A nameless charm that love obeys, 
Unseen and undefined. 


She shook her head, and lightly laughed, 
And praised my speech as wise 

(It seemed to me as though I quaffed 
Love’s nectar from her eyes), 


And with an arch, coquettish air 
She claimed my love to test 

(The diamonds sparkled in her hair 
And trembled on her breast). 


And this the test—that I should win 
A boat-race on the lake. 

I vowed, like knightly paladin, 
I would for her sweet sake. 


The race was rowed, the race was won, 
And I, the victor proud, 

With laurel wreath my brows upon, 
Before my mistress bowed. 


And there, beneath the harvest-moon, 
In words that lovers tell, 

I sought and claimed my priceless boon, 
The hand of Isabel. 


Ill. 


She'll sit upon a sapphire throne 
A thousand years from now, 
And listen while in truthful tone 

I breathe a kingly vow 


To love and cherish, guard and keep 
Her pure from mortal taint, 

That nevermore her heart shall weep, 
Her spirit droop or faint. 


I'll meet her far away from earth, 
Its sorrows, hopes, and tears, 

And win a better, higher birth 
Among celestial spheres. 


Though countless armies stand between, 
With flashing, burning blades, 

I'll safely reach my peerless queen 
Beyond the evening shades. 


I'll brave for her the fiery spears 
That from wild meteors fly, 

And cleave the thunder-cloud that rears 
Its ragged crest on high. 


I'll pass through seas of mist and rain, 
Through seas of hail and snow, 

Through storm and strife, until I gain 
The golden land I know; 


Where never comes a moonless night, 
Nor sunny days e’er fail, 

But perfect love and endless light 
For evermore prevail ; 


Where clouds of purple, rose, and gold 
Float through the azure sky, 

Where youth triumphant ne'er grows old, 
Where lovers never die. 


There, on a glowing sapphire throne, 
I'll keep my kingly vow, 

And love and cherish her alone, 
A thousand years from now. 


And while Eternity shall be 
We two, as groom and bride, 
With each revolving age shall see 
Our lives more glorified. 


From sphere to sphere, from life to life, 
However Fate may frown, 

We'll gain Immortal Love through strife, 
And throngh that Love a crown. 





CALIFORNIA JACKSON. 


HAD just finished my day’s dissection. 

While in the act of gathering my instruments 
together, previous to leaving the dissecting-room, 
my attention was attracted to an adjoining table 
by hearing the exclamation, ‘* Guess I've done it 
now!” On looking toward the speaker I dis- 
covered him to be a fellow-student who went by 
the nickname of ‘‘ California Jackson.” He was 
a man past middle life, of reserved manner, pe- 
culiar habits and style of speech, but a wonder- 
fully successful student, plodding, dogged, and 
persevering to a degree. He made no friends or 
companions at college. His pipe seemed to meet 
all the requirements of his case. Except during 
class hours, he was continually smoking. 

No one seemed to know his history particular- 
ly, but a rumor was abroad to the effect that he 
was ‘‘an old miner” of California, a man who 
had ‘‘ seen life,” who had dared the savage and 
the wilderness, and who had made a very nice lit- 
tle pot of money. How or why he had become 
a student of medicine no one seemed to know. 
There was an air of mystery about the man 
which had long rendered him interesting to me. 
Many a time did I gaze on his wrinkled coun- 
tenance, shaggy beard, and cold, steady gray-blue 
eye, with a desire to know what his life had been. 

An extensive scar, the mark of what must 
have been a ghastly wound, existed on one of 
his temples. It did not lessen my desire to be 
made acquainted with his history. 

The present occasion seemed a very favorable 
opportunity. I crossed over to the table where lay 
the ‘* subject,” or dead body, which he had been 
dissecting, and found that my interesting friend 
had accidentally punctured the palm of his hand 
with the point of his dissecting knife. This was 
a poisoned wound of the worst description, and 
Jackson knew that as well as I, yet he did not 
seem in the least alarmed. After having suck- 
ed the puncture thoroughly, he held his hand 
out for me to cauterize it with a point of nitrate 
of silver, which I held ready for use. The hand 
thus held forth was as cool and steady as pos- 
sible, and when I grasped his wrist I felt his 
slow, regular pulse. Although the caustic must 
have given him considerable pain, he did not 
wince in the least; and when [ had finished, 
and we were leaving the room together, he gave 
a low, harsh laugh, and said, ‘‘ Guess I've had 
more than this ‘fore now!” 

We walked along the streets together as far as 
our common road lay, and my hope was that 
when Jackson turned up the quiet street where 
he lodged he would ask me to go up and see his 
“diggings.” But to my great disappointment 
he only turned off with a ‘‘ Good-night, mister, 
and thank you.” Thus my hopes of penetrating 
the mystery of ‘‘ California Jackson” vanished 
like a dream, or the mist of the mountain. 

And as I walked slowly along the crowded 
gas-lit streets of the city I occupied my mind 
with endless conjectures about the history of this 
man. I associated him with Indians, toma- 
hawks, scalps, scalping knives, silver mines in 
wild ravines defended by hired ruffians, who pa- 
trolled, rifle in hand, night and day to defend 
nature’s treasure cave. In short, I made my 
fellow-student the hero (?) of the wild life which 
is led on the Pacific slope even at the present 


ay. 

Reaching my dingy lodgings, I let myself in 
with a latch, lit my gas, and called for tea. My 
frugal meal was brought in by the domestic, an 
ugly, shriveled, lame old woman, who had that 
peculiar, irresistible, fascinating power over me 
possessed by all extremely hideous or disgusting 
objects. This old creature was a perfect study 
in ‘‘the ugly.” I had a friend, a young artist, 
who was forever raving about the study of ‘‘ the 
beautiful.” The model which I studied did not 
present a feature nor a movement which was 
destitute of ugliness. I do not know whether 
the contemplation of this specimen of humanity 
had a beneficial effect on me or the contrary. 
Charlie, my young artist friend, used to dread 
paying me a visit. One glance at “old Jen- 
ny” was, to his critical artist’s eye, what a dis- 
cord in music would be to a delicate and accu- 
rate ear. 

“*Gad!” be used to say when she left the 
room, ‘‘ can’t fancy how you stand that, old fel- 
low. One advantage, though,” he would add as 
he lighted his pipe, ‘‘ there is certainly no danger 
of your virtue, which is a great consideration.” 

On this particular evening I could not keep 
my eyes off the grim and grimy form of ‘‘ old 
Jenny” as she moved about my room. An at- 
tempt at reading anatomy only seemed to call 
up the forms of vivisection practiced by the In- 
dians on their unhappy prisoners. So finding 
that no use, I threw my book aside, and gazed 
down into the dingy street, where the shop peo- 
ple were busy putting up the shutters, as the 
hour was.late. I was restless and unsettled. 
My brain was teeming with strange fancies. I 
drank off my ‘‘ night-cap” (a pewter tankard of 
stout), and then crept into my cold, humble lit- 
tle bed. I fell asleep very soon, but such a fe- 
verish, dream-laden sleep! During the whole 
of that ghastly night I led the life of a Califor- 
nia rowdy. Now I was “standing drinks” all 
round to a miscellaneous mob of miners, Indian 
fighters, gamblers, etc., at a public bar. In a 
moment I found myself to be in the centre of a 
** free fight ;” revolvers were cracking right and 
left, like ‘‘zigzags” on the Queen’s birthday ; 
bowie-knives flashed here and there like streaks 
of lightning ; screams, howls, oaths, arose on ev- 
ery side. I had just succeeded in shooting a 
man through the head, after missing him five 
times, when suddenly a sharp pain darted through 
my neck, I felt the warm blood trickling down 
my breast; I grew faint; I swooned. 

And so on during the night. 

No wonder, then, that when I got up early next 
morning to dress by gaslight for my visit to the 





hospital I did not feel much refreshed by my 
slumbers. It was a cold, dreary, wet winter 
morning. I swallowed a cup of coffee—could 
not eat any thing—and with this preparation I 
dragged my unhappy carcass to the infirmary ; 
stood in the wards taking notes while the pro- 
fessor explained the nature of the cases which 
came under our observation ; finally repaired to 
the operating theatre with the rest of my fellow- 
students. When seated in the gallery (an am- 
phitheatre of seats) I observed ‘‘ California Jack- 
son” below me, and therefore nearer to the area 
where the operations were performed. He al- 
ways seemed to take the operations very cool- 
ly; 9g morning he looked as imperturbable as 
usual. 

Suddenly the patient who was to be operated 
on entered the theatre from behind the hanging 
curtains which guarded the passage to the wards. 
I was startled by her eas Per never having 
seen her before. Tall and lady-like, she present- 
ed a countenance of great beauty, although it 
bore unmistakable signs of prolonged physical 
suffering. Her beauty was of the Spanish type 
—olive complexion, large dark eyes, long, black, 
silky eyelashes, coal black luxuriant locks. 

One of her hands required to be amputated, 
owing, as the surgeon explained, to a disease 
which had developed in that member. Although 
evidently very nervous, the patient behaved most 
admirably. She lay down on the operating ta- 
ble, and the administration of chloroform was 
proceeded with. She struggled a little while this 
was progressing. My eye accidentally lighted 
on ‘‘ California Jackson,” and to my intense sur- 
prise I saw his iron features working in a most 
extraordinary way. At first I thought that I 
must be dreaming. What, ‘‘ California Jack- 
son” moved by the struggles of a patient going 
under chloroform? Impossible! He clasped 
his muscular hand over his face. At length the 
chloroformist pronounced the woman quite under 
the influence of the anesthetic, and the surgeon, 
having arranged his assistants, advanced knife in 
hand. Just as he was in the act of making the 
first incision ‘‘ California Jackson” rose and hast- 
ily left the theatre. 

His departure gave rise to quite a sensation ; 
but it was only momentary, and subsided so soon 
as the surgeon raised his head to learn the mean- 
ing of the disturbance. 

When the operation was over I repaired to 
the college to attend lectures as usual. I found 
‘California Jackson” standing by the gateway, 
smoking gloomily. I saluted him, and passed in. 

Next day Jackson appeared with his hand 
bound in a napkin, and he seemed fond of thrust- 
ing it into his bosom. Next day he seemed rest- 
less; his hand was still wrapped up. I inquired 
frequently how the wound was getting on, warn- 
ing him of the danger of tampering with such in- 
juries. He always said that it was getting all 
right, he thought. Next day I did not see him 
at hospital or college. Next day, still no Jack- 
son. That evening, as I was returning to my 
lodgings when my day's work was over, I re- 
solved to look him up, whether I was welcome or 
not. I knew his number in the dreary street 
where he lived. I climbed the stairs; arrived at 
a door bearing a brass plate with the inscription, 


Miss VINEGAR, 
Dress-maker. 


I pulled the bell—no sound. Pulled harder—a 
terrific clatter resulted. In a short time the 
door was opened by Miss Vinegar herself in a 
towering passion. She asked me if I knew that 
there was a sick person in the house. I apolo- 
gized humbly. ‘That and my raven mustache 
and general distinguished bearing mollified the 
dear creature, whose appearance was quite in 
keeping with her name. Learned from her that 
my fellow-student was half delirious, that his 
hand was frightfully bad, and that she had sent 
for a doctor. Found matters just as she had 
stated. Jackson lay tossing about on a sofa, 
dressed, with the exception of his coat. The 
injured hand was dreadfully swollen and in- 
flamed, and at the centre of the palm, where the 
wound had been inflicted, there was a small 
black spot. I could also observe red lines and 
streaks running up his fore-arm. His face was 
flushed, and he seemed only half conscious. The 
doctor arrived, and, after learning the nature of 
the case, lanced the hand freely to liberate the 
pent-up matter. He then gave directions, wrote 
a prescription, and left me in charge of the case 
for the night, poor Miss Vinegar being quite 
knocked up by previous nursing. 

Well, I knew that I had a dreary night of it 
before me. The room was shabbily furnished 
and frightfully stuffy. Every thing in it smelled 
rankly of strong tobacco. I got hold of a rather 
interesting volume, and sat reading while the 
slow, dreary, heavy ‘‘ tick-tock” of the large clock 
in the lobby sounded, and the gas kept flaring up 
and singing in a most extraordinary way. Ev- 
ery one knows this sort of thing. 

About 1 a.m. Jackson woke up and asked for 
a drink, then fell back into a feverish sleep. As 
he threw himself heavily down on his pillow a 
large locket sprang out from his breast, and in 
doing so the lid flew open, and at a moment’s 
glance I saw a miniature portrait of the face and 
bust of a most beautiful woman. Delighted by 
the vision, I gazed on it intently for some min- 
utes in simple admiration. The lady was evi- 
dently of Spanish, or at least Southern, birth or 
extraction. Surely I had seen such a face be- 
fore, recently? Yes, of course—the woman who 
was operated on when Jackson acted in so sin- 
gular a manner. But although there was a con- 
siderable resemblance, there was a very great dif- 
ference; in short, the portrait was not that of 
the poor patient. And who could this beautiful 
creature be? Surely a near and dear friend to 
my stern, rugged fellow-student, who had her 
likeness thus chained to his neck. Was she a 
sister? No; there was not one feature in com- 





mon between them. Evidently no very near 
blood-relation, His wife? Surely ‘‘ California 
Jackson” never had it in him to win such a glo- 
rious creature, Still women are queer in their 
choice sometimes. Closing the locket, I tried to 
dismiss the subject from my mind. 

But I now fancied that I had a partial clew to 
Jackson’s conduct at the operation on that mem- 
orable morning. ‘Time passed heavily. I helped 
myself to a cigar from the case which stood on 
the mantel-piece. My thoughts reverted to the 
portrait; and until the cold gray light of a drizzly 
winter morning broke into the apartment, I sat 
smoking, dreaming, and conjecturing. The morn- 
ing advanced ; the tramp of an occasional work- 
man going to his labor, or the rattle of a solitary 
cart or cab, began to disturb the gloomy silence 
of the street. Then the footsteps and the ve- 
hicles became more frequent, until at length the 
heavy grinding of the social machinery of a great 
city was in full swing. Miss Vinegar made her 
appearance, and I had a frugal breakfast, then 
set out for the hospital, feeling rather seedy, it 
must be confessed. All that day I had a strong 
tendency to doze during the lectures—a circum- 
stance which caused the worthy professors to re- 
gard me with a peculiar glance, for I am not usu- 
ally sleepy-headed. In the evening I again found 
myself at poor Jackson’s lodgings. ‘The doctor 
had called, and gave Miss Vinegar a very gloomy 
opinion about the case. Feared that amputation 
of the hand, even of the arm, might be necessary. 
Possibility of early fatal termination of the case. 
Miss V. was to sit up that night; so I went on 
to my own lodgings, and received the domestic 
attentions of ‘‘ old Jenny.” 

And in this manner days passed. Poor Jack- 
son’s arm was ripped up in different places by 
the surgeon's knife. Slowly but surely he pulled 
round, and at length the surgeon pronounced 
him out of danger. But what a feeble scare- 
crow he was, poor fellow! 

Jackson was a man of iron frame, but it had 
been terribly tasked. For months he was too 
feeble to attempt going out-of-doors, and I was 
his constant companion, so far as my duties would 
permit. And in gratitude he gave me his story. 


Yes, Sir, I loved her—loved her, although she 
was so young, innocent, and beautiful, and I so 
old, wicked, and ugly. But I fought hard for 
her. You see, I was, first of all, the manager of 
the silver mines under her father; then I was 
made a partner. I worked hard, Her father is 
an Englishman; her mother was of Spanish de- 
scent. How beautiful she is! how good! 

One night her father came to me and said, 
** Jackson, you say you love my girl. Prove it.” 

I grasped his hand. 

** Jackson, a rush will be made for the mine 
to-night. A band of armed desperadoes is pre- 
pared to take possession of our treasure. Save 
it! Think, plan, act! If you are successful, 
Anna will be yours—take my word; there is 
my hand.” 

Sir, I laid several loads of gunpowder in cer- 
tain parts of the mine, and I had connecting 
electric wires so arranged that the blasts could 
be fired by a person outside. If the desperadoes 
got into the mine, I could by a movement of my 
hand send them into eternity in an instant. But 
I had to be quick, and to work hard. About 
twelve midnight I took up my post in a con- 
cealed spot outside the mouth of the mine, ready 
to send an electric spark which would play havoc 
with all inside the workings. It was a moon-lit 
night, but cloudy. About 1 a.m. I saw shadowy 
figures creeping cautiously up to the mouth of 
the mine. They were armed. Suddenly a rush 
was made. ‘The attacking party seemed to ex- 
pect opposition; but none was offered, and soon 
they vanished into the bowels of the earth, I 
gave them time to get fairly into the mine, and 
then I—Lord, have mercy upon me !—I— 

It was hard work clearing out the mine, and 
the dead bodies were awfully used up; but the 
mine was saved, What horrid dreams I had 
after that! 

Time passed. I claimed Anna. Her father 
kept his word, but the daughter had a mind of 
her own. Long and earnestly I urged my love- 
suit ; but the lady was hard-hearted. How often 
have I gone on my knees to her, and prayed with 
tears in my eyes that she would have mercy upon 
me! Once she laughed in my face, ‘Thank 
Heaven that I was without my revolver then, or 
neither of us would have been alive to-day ! 

Sometimes I thought that I was mad thus to 
urge my love: I, an old man, hardened and 
seared; she, a young girl, ignorant and inno- 
cent. Surely my love season ended when I fied 
from the Old World to the New—when I fled, 
after being jilted by a worthless woman. But 
the madness returned upon me. I must have 
Anna, or die! 

The alarm was raised. The cry arose, ‘The 
Apaches !” 

Anna’s father rushed to me: 

‘**Great Heaven! my daughter! the Indians! 
Oh, save her!” 

Anna had strayed too far into the sage-bush. 
She was self-willed and brave-hearted; she 
laughed at the Indians; but her father and I 
knew better. The Apaches had won the game 
this time. 

Yes,.we rescued her; but I got an arrow 
wound which fevered me for weeks, and a 
slash from a tomahawk which left this mark 
on my brow; but I recovered after a long ill- 
ness. It was a walk through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. But Anna nursed me, and 
that made the Valley of the Shadow of Death to 
appear as heaven, Oh, the ecstasy of gazing on 
her beauty! Oh, the joy of being tended by such 
an angel! I was sorry to get well so soon, but 
I did get well. Then the dream, the happy 
dream, ended. Anna once more became as 
cold as ice, and my stout heart died within me. 

Then the question arose, Why should I live? 
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I got to care for nothing, neglected the mine, 
took to drink; every thing went wrong. Then 
her father came to me and said, 

‘** Jackson, what is the matter? This won't 
do. Every thing is going to blazes!” 

I said, ‘*‘ You know what is the matter.” 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘ girls are self-willed.” 

We were silent for a long time ; then he said, 
“Well, I'll try again, By heaven! I'll make her 
take you!” 

And he was gone. 

And Anna promised that if the mines pros- 
pered well for two years more under my care, 
and if I then went to the old country and grad- 
uated in medicine at a British university, she 
would become my wife. 

**Oh, Anna,” I pleaded, ‘‘you are cruel! 
Think of the terrible ordeal you assign to me! 
An old rough silver-miner, accustomed to savage 
men and savage ways, to go to study medicine 
atauniversity! Oh, ’tiscruel! Itis unfair! I 
must surely fail. I am overweighted in the race. 
Be merciful! I'll do any thing at mining; but 
at college learning I have little chance.” 

Then she turned on me with her proud impet- 
uous beauty and haughty dignity : 

**Sir, if you do as I have said, I shall marry 
you—not till then.” 

‘There was a flash and . rustling of silk, and 
her father and I were alone. 

And here I am working hard to become a 
doctor. Another year, and I hope to be in a 
position to claim Anna for my wife. Lovely 
Anna! Qh, how good she is! Yes, you have 
guessed right. That poor woman who was to 
get her hand amputated was so like Anna that I 
could not stand it. ‘That was the reason why I 
ran away. 


I thought over his story as I traversed the 
gas-lit city streets on my way to my lodgings. 
I thought long and deeply on the tender tale— 
for tender it was—and all the more affecting 
that Jackson was so stern and rugged himself. 

Ugly ‘‘ old Jenny” let me in, and gave me my 
frugal tea. I went to bed, feeling as if a dream 
had been realized. 

Time passed, and at length Jackson and I 
found ourselves at the end of our medical cur- 
riculum at the close of our last session, and pre- 
paring to go up to pass our final examination. 
In the mean time poor Jackson had not recruit- 
ed very well after his terrible illness. He still 
remained pale, shrunken, and emaciated. I 
could not help frequently thinking that this bad 
state of health was due more to mental than to 
physical suffering. Of one thing I was quite 
sure—while he seemed to be continually writing 
and posting letters to California, very few were 
sent to him from that part of the world. At 
times I almost fancied that poor old Jackson’s 
stout heart was being slowly broken. I could 
read a terrible agony in his cold gray eyes. 
"was indeed seldom that he received a note 
from Anna, and I had reason to know that the 
few which she did send were very short. One 
day I found Jackson sitting poring over one of 
them as if in a trance. I imagined that he was 
trying to extract a kindness from it which the 
words of the message did not express. 

In spite of all this, however, my friend made 
most marvelous progress in his studies. He did 
not work like other students—he seemed to be 
possessed. He was ill; he was anxious; yet I 
was conscious that his attainments far exceeded 
mine, although I also worked very hard and con- 
stantly, and possessed many advantages which 
he lacked. ‘Then came that anxious and terri- 
ble day on which we must stand the trial of the 
final examination. In the evening we would 
either be ‘‘ plucked” or graduates of our uni- 
versity, and qualified to practice our profession. 
Jackson and I had read a great deal together, 
and ground each other well, and we were both 
conscious of having worked honestly ; still I 
confess to a very considerable degree of nervous 
apprehension when the day dawned which was 
to test our attainments. I need not detail that 
day’s doings ; suffice it to say that both Jackson 
and I were pretty well satisfied with ourselves 
when we came to compare notes in the evening. 
A week must elapse before the result would be 
publicly announced—week of misery. But one 
day Jackson and I, rushing up to the blackboard 
in the first quadrangle, found the list of ‘* pass- 
ed” men affixed thereon. With throbbing heart 
and swimming eye I devoured, rather than 
scanned, the roll. —There—blessed joy! oh, happy 
relief! oh, proud satisfaction !—there was my own 
name among the successful men; and a grunt 
from Jackson told me that he was all right. 
Then we pointed out our names to each other, 
took a last longing look, then arm in arm walk- 
ed away with feelings beyond description. That 
evening Jackson wrote and posted a letter to 
Anna, informing her of his success; then he 
scanned the shipping advertisements to see the 
earliest opportunity which -he would have of get- 
ting back to California to claim his bride; and 
having settled those affairs, he accompanied me 
home to my lodgings. We enjoyed ourselves to 
the full—drinking toddy, smoking cigars, chat- 
ting, or indulging in a happy dreamy silence till 
two o'clock in the morning. Then we parted, 
with mutual congratulations and good wishes. 

To my utter amazement and indignation, just 
as I was in the act of going to bed, ‘‘ old Jenny” 
thrust her mahogany countenance into my room, 
and indulged in a prophecy to the effect that 
something ‘*no canny” would happen to ‘* Mais- 
ter Jackson,” for she had just had an ‘awful 
dream” about him, from which she was awak- 
ened by the noise of his departure. I was 
somewhat puzzled at first to decide whether 
this was a sort of revenge for the annoyance we 
might have given her, or whether it was a sly 
and roundabout way to come at her share of the 
toddy. At any rate, I ended by laughing and 
telling her to take a “‘nip.” She thanked me; 





said she would; then, asking if I was all right 
in bed, coolly turned off the gas and walked out 
of the room, leaving a strong impression on my 
mind that she had walked off with the whisky- 
bottle in the dark. 

Next morning I had a fearful headache and 
felt utterly prostrate. Bottles of soda-water and 
cups of tea formed my only sustenance, and I 
kept my bed all day. It was a long dismal day 
to me, but through it all I had the happy con- 
sciousness that I had ‘‘ passed.” The day had 
been wet; in the evening it cleared up a little. 
I had just fallen into a light but refreshing sleep, 
when ‘old Jenny” half hopped, half limped into 
the room, and screamed out: 

** Justas I told ye! He’sdeed! Committed 
shuiside wi’ a pistol! Miss Vinegar has sent 
ower for ye! The pollis are in!” 

My heart faltered for a moment, then stopped. 
I gasped; it gave two great thumps, then flut- 
tered. Gradually I recovered so as to be able 
to ask, ‘* Who is dead, woman ?” 

** Yer freen—Mr. Jackson!” 

‘*Heaven have mercy upon us! 
Impossible !” 

““ Ay,” said Jenny. “But it’s a fact for a’ 
that.” 


Jackson ? 


As if acting in a horrid nightmare, I arose and | 


dressed, then walked to Jackson's lodgings. 

I found the dreadful news to be only too true. 
The police were in possession. 
lay on his back on the floor—dead! 
hand he grasped the fatal pistol; in the other 
was clutched a foreign newspaper. A paragraph 
in the paper was marked with a heavy cross, as 
if to call attention to it. The ink was scarcely 
dry. The paragraph, which was in the marriage 
column, ran thus: 

**At ‘The Pines,’ Rocky Valley, California, 
on the 26th inst., by the Rev. Silas Prool, Anna, 
only daughter of Joseph Fageland, Esq., to 
Harry Vardent, Esq., M.D.” 








THE LOCKET. 


Hapst thou equal love to mine, 
No such love there e’er had been; 
Hadst thou hate as I have love, 
No such hate the world had seen: 
Take this tiny locket, love, 
Shapéd as a golden heart, 
Wear therein this semblance, love, 
Whose most precious gem thou art, 


In mine heart thine image rests, 
Lovely prize, unworthy shrine; 
May the pure gold prison me, 
Or that purer heart of thine. 
Thou art purer, fairer far 
Than pure gold of diadems; 
Lovelier art thou, lovelier, 
Than*the loveliest of gems. 








THE TALKING BIRD. 


BIRD so very remarkable for its powers of 

speech is about to be described that it will 
be well to premise that the sketch to be offered 
is perfectly true—not the least a fiction—and 
furnishes an interesting addition to the curiosi- 
ties of natural history. 

The subject of the narrative is a parrot which 
belongs to Mr. Peter Truefitt, photographer, Edin- 
burgh, and may be seen in that gentleman’s estab- 
lishment at 65 Princes Street by any respecta- 
ble lady or gentleman who may wish to make 
its acquaintance. I am grateful to Mr. Truefitt 
for his kindness in authorizing me to make this 
Statement, because it will save me from being 
suspected of inventing the story of the bird’s ex- 
traordinary talkativeness. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Truefitt in the 
summer of 1873, and having occasion to visit 
him one Saturday afternoon, was invited to drink 
tea with the family. The only other stranger 
present was a Mr. P. , who, like myself, had 
called on business. Mr. P was a spiritualist, 
and of spiritualism in his conversation there was 
noend. He told us of having been present at a 
séance in London the previous week, and could 
assure us that he had seen a human body pass 
horizontally through the air from one room to 








‘another without any support save that given to 


it by the “spirits.” ‘* What!” I exclaimed, ‘‘a 
human body pass through the air horizontally 
without any support!” Mr, P quietly an- 
swered, ‘‘I have said so.” There was silence 
for a moment; and then a voice—I hear it 
yet—quiet, grave, solemn, but intensely satiri- 
cal, uttered these memorable words, ‘‘ My con- 
science!” I turned round, and found, to my 
astonishment, that the speaker who had so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly introduced himself was 
a parrot, which, after having thus expressed it- 
self, sat on the lower bar of its cage, with its 
head on one side, looking straight across the ta- 
ble at Mr. P ** Wonderful!” I ejaculated. 
Mr. P—— trembled, but could not keep his eyes 
from the parrot. ‘ Eh, you rascal,” said Poll; 
**go to the kitchen. You're a Fenian. ‘That's 
what I say.” And having thus delivered itself, 
it sprang into its ring, and shouted at the pitch 
of its voice, ‘* Ring the bell, ring the bell.” Mr. 
P—— became pale, rose to his feet, called for his 
hat and umbrella, and finally said ‘‘ good-by,” 
and took his departure. He did not long sur- 
vive this fright. Peace be with his ashes! 

As the reader may suppose, I was at once 
an admirer of Poll. I had heard parrots in a 
cracked voice endeavor to say ‘‘ Pretty Poll;” 
but what other parrots had attempted this par- 
rot had achieved, and having been assured that 
what he had said was nothing to what he could 
say, I was determined to interview him. This 
determination I made known to Mr. Truefitt, 
who invited me to spend the following Monday 
with him. 











Poor Jackson | 
In one 





According to appointment, I went early, and 
was ushered into the dining-room by the servant. | 
Breakfast was set, but, with the exception of 
Mrs. Truefitt, no one had come down stairs. 
Poll was in his usual place, and appeared to be 
very much excited. I got out my pocket-book 
and pencil to be ready. ‘‘ We'll take our seats 
at the table,” said Mrs. Truefitt; and we had no 
sooner done so than Poll perched on one of the 
bars which ran across his cage, and looking tc- 
ward the door of the room, shouted in a sound, 
clear, distinct voice, ‘‘ Peter, come to breakfast. 
Polly wants his breakfast. Quick, you rascal.” 
It being summer-time, there was no coal in 
the grate, but, lifting the poker, Mrs. Truefitt 
made a feint of stirring the fire, when the par- 
rot, in a most pathetic voice, said, “‘Is it very 
cold?” When Mr. Truefitt entered the room 
Poll more than surprised me by bowing most 
gracefully and saying, ‘*Good-morning, Mr. 
Truefitt ; I hope you are well.” But when the 
auntie of the family appeared the joy of the bird 
was unbounded. ‘* Auntie,” he said, *‘ comment 
vous portez-vous? What news in the Scotsman 
this morning? Come and kiss me, auntie, 
Come and kiss me, darling. Kiss me, then. 
Oh, kiss me!” ‘This was uttered in a most af- 
fectionate voice. I felt astounded, and could 
scarcely believe my own eyes and ears. Nor 
would he cease repeating the latter sentence un- 
til the auntie approached him and wished him 
good-morning. What surprised me most was 
the appropriateness of the bird’s words to the 
circumstances. Of course this was the result of 
training ; but how could a bird, not possessed 
of reasoning faculty, be trained to know not 
only how to articulate certain words, but when to 
articulate them? This was the question which 
puzzled me. For example, when the cups were 
being filled he looked gravely down to the table 
and asked, ‘‘ Are ye wantin’ yer tea?” and 
when we began to eat, he imitated the smacking 
of lips, and asked, ‘‘Is it nice? Is it good— 
very good?” And after he had partaken of some 
dainty which Mrs. Truefitt gave him he again 
imitated the smacking of lips, and pronounced it 
** good, good, nice, nice, very nice.” The fact 
of this appropriateness says much for Mrs. ‘True- 
fitt, his sole and exclusive teacher ; but I confess 
that I have always felt a difficulty about it. We 
had salmon for breakfast, and some one having 
asked if it was good, Poll said, ‘‘ Fine, fine; 
taste it, taste it;” and again imitated the smack- 
ing of lips, as if he were tasting it himself. Dur- 
ing the half hour or so we sat at breakfast he 
seemed to know that I was there to hear him and 
report ; at least—which is not a usual thing with 
him so early in the day—he kept dancing about 
the cage, and firing off such sentences as the 
following: ‘‘ Mamma, Polly is going to school. 
Mamma, he’s going to college to learn to be a 
doctor. . Yes, my pretty bird—yes.” Here he 
would pause a little, and then start another 
theme. Sometimes he shouted like a mariner: 
** What ship? what ship, ahoy? Mate, there’s 
a man oyerboard, of the royal navy.” This last 
sentence he articulated most admirably. Then 
he was a baronet, and a candidate for the suf- 
frages of a constituency. ‘‘ Vote,” he cried, 
‘*for Sir Polly Truefitt. Iamamember. Ma- 
jor Polly Truefitt, of the British army.” And 
that he was interested in passing events was evi- 
dent from the fact that he asked Mr. Truefitt 
the following question, ‘‘ Peter, have you seen 
the great Shah?” Then, as if he wished me to 
understand that he was not altogether ignorant 
of literature, he quoted, ‘‘ Lay on, Macduff, and 
coward be he who first cries, Hold, enough !” 
** A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse!” 
** Richard is himself again!” He repeated sev- 
eral other quotations, which I neglected to take 
down, but I remember that at the close he very 
emphatically, and with a dash of pride, pro- 
nounced the author’s name—‘‘ Shakspeare,” and 
shook his head, as much as to say that he knew 
what he was about. After a little silence, he 
said in a waesome manner, ‘‘ Poor papa, poor 
papa ; he is up among the little stars.” This he 
had picked up after the death of the late Mr. 
Truefitt, who was very fond ofhim. He repeat- 
ed this several times; and then naming a terrier 
that once belonged to the family, he said mourn- 
fully, ‘* Poor Blucher, poor Blucher! Blucher 
is dead;” then sharply, ‘‘ but Blucher was only 
a dog;” and very proudly, ‘‘but Polly is a 
good, good, good little boy. Ah, Jock ”—this to 
the new dog—‘‘ you are a bad boy. Go to the 
kitchen, Sir. You are a bad boy—yes, yes.” 

After breakfast I was left alone with the par- 
rot, but not long. An old gentleman called to 
see Mr. Truefitt in his studio. He had a boy 
with him about eight years of age, who was put 
into the dining-room to wait until the old gentle- 
man came down stairs. ‘The boy sat down on 
the seat nearest the door, directly opposite Poll’s 
eage. A few moments of silence occurred, and 
then Poll, pulling himself up, addressed the lit- 
tle stranger thus: ‘‘ John, attend to your mas- 
ter. John, fetch me a cigar. John, a glass of 
beer with the chill off. John, put the horses to 
the carriage ; Polly wants a drive in the gardens 
with Lady Polly. John, brush my coat; quick, 
you rascal!” At the conclusion of this speech, 
which was delivered with an air of authority, the 
poor little fellow, whose name happened to be 
John, was nearly frightened out of his wits, 
and leaving the room, he disappeared up stairs, 
screaming, ‘‘ Grandpa, the bird in the room has 
been speaking tome!” When the old gentleman 
came down he would see this wonderful bird; 
and he had no sooner made his appearance in 
the dining-room than Poll very sharply asked, 
‘*What’s your name, Sir?” The old gentleman 
literally sank into a chair. 


‘*my name is pretty Polly ‘Truefitt, seventy-two 
Princes Street ” (the number of a previous house). 
“I’m a Volunteer; Captain Polly Truefitt, first 
Highland company. What corps are you?” 


| tion of them would take up too much space. 


‘*My name,” con- | 
tinued the parrot, answering his own question— | : 
| extraordinary lengths a bird can be taught to 





| Then putting himself into the attitude of a drill- 


sergeant, he unburdened himself in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘* Attention. Dress. Eyes front. 
Shoulder arms” (the reader will excuse Polly’s 


order). ‘*Fix bayonets. Rear rank, take open 
order ; right about face ; quick, march. Hooray, 
Hurrah for the Prince of Wales! Sergeant- 


major, right wheel. Make ready, make ready— 
present—fire.” He then continued for some time 
shouting ‘‘ toot-oot-oot,” etc., in imitation of the 
firing of rifles. ‘The old gentleman was thunder- 
struck, and no wonder, for Poll’s pronunciation 
while delivering himself of these words of drill, 
the inflection of his voice, and entire attitude 
are so perfect that a captain of Volunteers told 
me that the first time he heard him at it he was 
waiting for Mr. Truefitt in the adjoining draw- 
ing-room, and could scarcely believe, even after 
the truth was made known to him, but that Mr. 
Truefitt, being a Volunteer, had engaged a drill 
instructor to post him up forthe evening. ‘* In- 
deed,” he added, ‘‘ I never heard a drill-sergeant 
whose articulation was to be compared to that of 
the parrot.” After this effort, as if conscious of 
having done a good morning's work, Poll wished 
us ‘‘ good-by,” and leaping into his ring, said no 
more until the one-o’clock gun, which is fired 
from the castle, went off; when, rousing himself 
up, he made the room ring by crying, ‘‘ One 
o'clock! one o'clock! Polly wants his dinner. 
Jeanie, lay the cloth. Polly wants his dinner, 
with a glass of sherry ;” and ceased not until the 
cloth was laid and the dinner set. 

It will be necessary to pass over the afternoon 
performances of this wonderful bird, as a descrip- 
In 
the evening four ladies were present, and among 
them a clergyman’s wife, who was more than de- 
lighted with Poll’s singing. As if certain that 
he would be desired to sing, he made the follow- 
ing request to himself: ‘* Poll,” he said, ‘‘ sing 
a pretty song to the ladies ;” then coughing, like 
a nervous young lady about to entertain a party, 
he sang the following verses, giving to each its 
appropriate tune: 


“Oh dear! what can the matter be? 
Jockey stays long at the fair. 
He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons 
To tie up my bonnie brown hair.” 


“For Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 
Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 
Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


*Down among the coals, 
Down among the coals, 
Polly is a clever chap, 
Down among the coals.” 
“T wish I was a swell 
A-roving down Pall-Mall, 
Upon the street to spread my feet, 
I wish I was a swell. 
Don’t I, rather!” 


He sang other verses during the evening, such as 
‘¢ Charlie is my darling,” but, of course, substi- 
tuting ‘‘ Polly” for ‘‘ Charlie ;” ‘* Up in a bal- 
loon, boys ;”’ ‘** My dear boys, my dear boys, he 
is a pal o’ mine ;” and *‘ Champagne Charley is 
my name, up to every little game, my boys;” and 
amused and delighted us all by dancing to one or 
two of histunes. His singing of ‘* Polly’s a jolly 
good fellow” was inimitable ; but when asked to 
repeat it by the clergyman’s wife, he very sharply 
told her to ‘‘ goto the kitchen.” ‘That he object- 
ed to being encored was evident, so we allowed 
him to sing, dance, speak, laugh, or be silent, just 
as he pleased. Polly is a capital laugher. He 
bends and unbends, and does it so heartily that 
it is difficult to believe that he is not conscious- 
ly amused. Then he cries, too, most mourn- 
fully, and generally indulges in it when he hears 
any one speaking in piteous tones. When the 
company had dispersed on the evening in ques- 
tion he looked as if aware that he had shown 
himself off to some advantage, and indeed went 
the length of saying, ‘‘ Poll is a very pretty bird. 
He’s a good little boy.” When drawing near to 
the later hours he interrupted an interesting 
conversation by saying, ‘‘ Are you not going to 
your little beddies? Polly is going to his bed- 
die. Yes. Good-night, good-night.” He then 
leaped into his ring, and retired for the night, 
evidently highly satisfied with the day’s perform- 
ance. 

I am certain that I have not recorded the half 
of what I heard Poll say, but enough has been 
quoted to show that he is a most wonderful 
bird. A lady offered twenty guineas for him 
lately, and was astonished to find that a hun- 
dred guineas would not buy him. The last time 
I saw him he distinctly pronounced my name, 
after hearing it a few times. He then wished 
the Duke of Edinburgh much joy, and informed 
me that he was proud to have the honor of the 
acquaintance of the Prince of Wales. Indeed, 
he seems to be extremely fond of this future king, 
and an anecdote illustrative of this trait in his 
character may very appropriately conclude this 
paper. When his Royal Highness, accompa- 
nied by his beautiful princess, was in Edinburgh 
laying the foundation-stone of the new Infirmary, 
the royal procession passed along Princes Street, 
and halted for a few minutes opposite Mr. True- 
fitt’s window, which was open for the occasion. 
A maiden lady of democratic principles was 
heard to say very ostentatiously that the people 
of Edinburgh were very foolish in making such 
an ado about two common mortals like them- 
selves. Some one very politely told her to hold 
her tongue, but she would not be put down, until 
Poll, who was brought to the open window, fair- 
ly silenced her by shouting until the procession 
moved on, ‘ Hurrah for the Prince of Wales !” 
That sentence was the bird’s latest acquirement, 
and all who heard him were unanimous in saying 
that he made the best possible use of it. Poll’s 
linguistic accomplishments clearly show to what 


speak, not by mere rote, but with a wonderful 
degree of rationality and adaptation to circum- 
stances. 
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III. —( Continued.) 


**Wair until to-night,” Coltsfoot said; “it 
might spoil their pleasure te know too soon. 
They have but few holidays.” 

**Then you really think,” asked Sassafras, 
“that they will be sorry to lose me?” 

**T am sure so,” replied Coltsfoot. 

Sassafras found some consolation in this; it 
sweetened his grief. Coltsfoot took him into 
the city, where he witnessed many strange 
scenes, and where he saw the poor and help- 
less in their best and worst aspect. Wherever 
he went, he met with touches of humanity which 
brought sweet light into the darkest places; 
wherever he went, he saw the poor helpin,: the 
poor. Coltsfoot was welcomed every where, 
even in the worst of places, for all recognize 
in him a friend. They walked through a nest 
of bad, narrow thoroughfares, a very maze cf 
shrunken, diseased courts and Janes, in which 
it was almost impossible for virtue not to lose 
its way. Sassafras was frightened at the sights 
and sounds which greeted him : he clung closely 
to Coltsfoot, who conducted him safely through 
these hot-beds. Swarms of children were there, 
learning ; swarms of men and women were liv- 
ing the lives they had been brought up to in 
their childhood, doing their duty, as one bitter 
cynic among them said, to the best of their abil- 
ity in that sphere of life in which it had pleased 
God to place them. 

‘There is nothing to fear,” said Coltsfoot ; 
* they will not harm us.” 

**Where do all these people live?” asked 
Sassafras. 

“Tn cellars,” replied Coltsfoot, ‘‘in garrets, 
in rooms where heaven’s light is veiled, hud- 
dled together like rats, clinging to each other 
for warmth like vermin. O that I were a rul- 
er, if only to accomplish one task !” 

‘What task ?” 

‘**To sweep away these nests of corruption— 
to purify the streets. Sewers breed rats. But 
these living things are human creagures, God 
help them! Dear lad, I have my doubts as 
well as you. Sometimes when I visit these 
places, knowing that they have existed for 
scores of years, knowing that they will exist 
for scores of years longer, knowing that thou- 
sands and thousands of helpless babes will be 
born here and educated to lives of infamy, I 
doubt whether under such circumstances man 
can be held responsible for crime, and I am 
driven against my reason to ask whether civ- 
ilization is a curse or a blessing. Only to you, 
dear lad, would I express these doubts, for I 
‘know the danger that lies in them.” 





“ JESSIE TRIM,” 


These words were as painful for Sassafras to 
hear as they were for Coltsfoot to utter; but 
they were prompted by indignant pity, and 
Coltsfoot could not restrain the utterance of 
them. They emerged into the wider thorough- 
fares, and—in the brighter aspect of the space 
in which they now moved, and the brighter 
prospect of pleasant hours presently to be spent 
with Bluebell and her kindred—were striving 
to shake from their minds the dust of melan- 
choly which the scenes they had witnessed had 
engendered, when a Babel of voices and sounds 
of hurried steps in their rear caused them to 
turn. Some twenty men and women, with 
alarm and pity on their faces, clustered about 
Coltsfoot and Sassafras, and began’ to speak all 
at once. 

“*T tell you he is a doctor. I tell you he 
isn’t. Heis. Heisn’t. Well, ask him. He's 
a good sort any way, and’s likely to know some- 
thing about it.” 

Coltsfoot held up his hand, to stop their un- 
intelligible babble. 

**T am not a doctor according to the law,” he 
said, ‘* but I have some knowledge of medicine.” 

‘There! there! didn’t I tell you so?” ex- 
claimed those who were right to those who were 
wrong. 

“But what special thing is it,” continued 
Coltsfoot, ‘that you say I am likely to know 
something about?” 

“Death,” said a man, stepping forward. 
“ That special thing.” 

‘** Explain yourself.” 

** You know death when you see it?” demand- 
ed the man, somewhat surlily. 

**T do,” replied Coltsfoot, gravely. 

**So dol; these ignorant cattle don’t. ‘The 
woman’s dead,’ said I, with half a look at her. 
But they wouldn’t believe it, So they run after 
you to prove me a liar.” 

Before the man’s last words were uttered, 
Coltsfoot, with Sassafras by his side, was re- 
tracing his steps toward the narrow courts and 
lanes. The mob of men and women, the num- 
bers of which had by this time considerably in- 
creased, led the way into one of the foulest of 
the thoroughfares, the entrance to which was 
arched ; the rookeries it contained were of the 
vilest character, and were fit only for vermin to 
breed in. In a garret in one of these dens lay 








a@ woman on the ground—a woman so thin and , 


emaciated as to cause sighs of compassion to 
escape from the breast of Sassafras. Coltsfoot 
knelt by the side of the woman, whose only cov- 
ering was a brown gown, torn, tattered, faded— 
fit for a dungheap. 

** She is dead,” said Coltsfoot. 


The man who had first pronounced her so 


cast a look of triumph at the doubters. 
** What was her complaint?” asked Sassa- 
fras, in a whisper, to Coltsfoot, but his whisper 


was heard, and the question answered by the | 


man, who lifted the woman’s bare arm, and ran 
his hand along the sharp bones. 

“Starvation, my boy,” replied the man; 
“that was her complaint. A pretty time of 
the year to die of that disease, eh ?” 

** Tt is true, I am afraid,” said Coltsfoot, an- 
swering Sassafras’s eloquent look of pity. ‘* But 
what is this—a child?” 

Truly, his eyes had lighted on a child, a baby 
of six months, who was asleep in a corner of the 
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room. ‘The baby was covered by a piece of 
rough sacking. 

**Ah,” said a woman, ‘‘this is Dick —little 
Dick.” 

Coltsfoot took the child in his arms, who, for 
a wonder, was clean; this was clearly to be 
seen; for when Coltsfoot let the piece of sack- 
ing fall to the ground, the child was discovered 
to be perfectly naked. 

‘*Give him to me,” said the woman; and as 
she relieved Coltsfoot of his burden, the baby 
opened his eyes, and gazed upon the group, 
and upon the body of his dead mother lying 
on the ground. 

‘Little Dick!” exclaimed the woman, ten- 
derly. ‘Cunning little Dick! I'll take care of 
him to-night, Sir.” 

With sad hearts Coltsfoot and Sassafras walk- 
ed away from the fevered thoroughfares toward 
the country lanes. 

“Cunning little Dick!” mused Coltsfoot. 
** Poor naked little mortal! If you happen to 
see him when you return from your travels, what 
will he have grown into? But I know—alas! 
I know.” 

He would have been filled even with a deep- 
er sorrow had any foreshadowing fallen upon 
him of another Christmas-night in the years to | 
come, when he and Sassafras and cunning little 
Dick met for the second time, in another place 
and under other circumstances. Night stole 
upon them as they walked. 

* Come,” said Coltsfoot, with an affectionate 
pressure of his companion’s arm, ‘let us ban- 
ish melancholy thought. We are in a purer 
air now.” 





———— 


ay. 
CHRISTMAS-NIGHT AT THE COTTAGE. 


Tue heavens were full of stars, which shone 
brightly through the frosty air. Sounds of 
music fell upon their ears, and as their way lay 
in that direction they walked toward it. 

‘*Can you guess who are playing?” asked 
Coltsfoot, with a bright smile, stepping briskly 
along. 

A little crowd of persons stood around the 
players, and Sassafras, peeping through, saw 
Iris and Lucerne with their violins at their | 
sheulders. ‘The little girls bore a great resem- 
blance to each other, but the expressions on 
their faces were not at all alike. The face of 
Iris was grave, and she drew her bow across 
the strings with a thoughtful and serious air ; 
her little body moved slowly and soberly in 
response to the music. Lucerne’s face, on the 
other hand, was full of smiles and sparkles; 
her eyes, her feet, her body danced to the mu- 
sic, and she swayed this way and that with 
graceful, joyous motion. 

“You see,” said Coltsfoot, in explanation, 
“Tris has the cares of a family upon her; re- 
sponsibility makes her serious and grave.” 

The air being finished, the children stood in 
quiet expectation of reward. They were not 
disappointed ; a good many gave, the gifts be- 
ing very small. One woman, putting a half- 
penny into her baby’s hand, caused the little 
one to bend over to Iris, and directed the gift ; 
and when Iris kissed the baby, the woman her- 
self stooped down to the tiny bread-winners, 
and kissed them in her motherly way. 

“A better scene than the last,” said Colts- 
foot. 

He did not make himself known to the chil- 
dren, but he and Sassafras followed them quiet- 
ly out of the street. When they reached a re- 
tired spot Iris paused, and tucking her violin 





under her arm, proceeded with a business air 


to count their gains. She nodded and nodded 
again with satisfaction, and then the two chil- 
dren, with their arms round each other’s necks, 
walked home singing softly. 

“‘T should like to say good-by to them,” said 
Sassafras, wistfully; “I may never see them 
again,’ 

‘Don’t say good-by,” replied Coltsfoot, ‘it 
makes children sad. Wish them a merry 
Christmas instead. Besides, we shall see them 
i They are coming to the cottage to- 


Sassafras ran after the children, and em- 
braced them, and when he went away left 
good wishes behind him, and something more 
tangible, which he slipped unobserved into 
Iris’s pocket. As he and Coltsfoot entered 
the lane in which Ragged Robin and Bluebell 
lived, sounds of merriment floated toward them. 
Ragged Robin’s loud laugh could be plainly 
heard, and when they were closer to the house, 
Bluebell’s sweeter voice greeted them. She 
was singing a simple song of the season, and 
Sassafras and Coltsfoot listened outside until 
the last line was sung, and then clapped their 
hands in applause, and cried, ‘ Bravo! bravo!” 
All the family rushed to the door, and also 
some neighbors who had been invited. ‘* Here 
they are—here they are!” they shouted; and 
they had a scramble and a race along the nar- 
row lane after Coltsfoot and Sassafras, who pre- 
tended that they wanted to run away, The 
wrens, in their warm nests in the chimneys, 
must have been astonished at the noise which 
awoke them, and as they raised their heads 
lazily from their beds of brown moss must have 
looked at each other with an air of ‘‘ What's 
all this about?” The Christmas party retarn- 
ed to the house in a merry cluster, filling the air 
with their laughter. Some of the older wrens, 


| who were well acquainted with them, doubt- 


less thought to themselves, ‘‘ Ah, that’s Ragged 
Robin’s ‘Ho! ho! ho!’ harsh, and wild, and 
unruly; and that’s his father’s creak, like a 
door with rusty hinges; and that’s his moth- 
er’s cackle, ‘He! he! he!’ and that is Blue- 
bell’s tender voice—her laugh is like music— 
let us listen a little longer to it; and that’s 
Coltsfoot’s ‘Ha! ha! ha!’—why, he laughs 
like a boy to-night; and that’s Sassafras’s 
voice, low and soft. What makes it so sad 
and pensive? He is generally very merry. 
Ah, if they knew what we know, they wouldn’t 
make so free with him!” For these discreet 
old wrens had friends and relations tiving in 
the warm chimneys of the King’s palace, and 
were in the habit of visiting them very often— 
being but flighty creatures, as you may guess ; 
and there they had seen Myrtle in his proper 
form of Prince Sassafras, and consequently 
knew of the deception he was practicing upon 
Robin, and Coltsfoot, and Bluebell, and the 
rest. They chattered about it among them- 
selves. ‘What does he do it for?” they asked 
of one another, without being able to furnish a 
sufficient explanation. ‘‘It is perfectly inex- 
plicable,” said one old wren, who had been born 
in the royal chimneys —indeed, in the very 
chimney of the bedroom where Sassafras slept 
—and whose courtly airs were a sight to be- 
hold ; she never came to dinner with her feath- 
ers ruffled! “It is perfectly inexplicable! I 
can’t make it out. A prince, who is in the 
enjoyment of every luxury, and who has his 
drawers filled with silks and laces and furs, to 
associate on terms of familiarity with such com- 
mon persons as Ragged Robin and his fam- 
ily! With Ragged Robin, who hasn’t a second 
pair of breeches to—” ‘Hush! hush!” inter- 
rupted a staid old wren who looked after the 





“THE NIGHT PASSED MERRILY UNTIL IT WAS TIME FOR SASSAFRAS TO LEAVE.” 
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“TTE SAW IRIS PARTLY UNDRESSED, TUNING HER VIOLIN SOFTLY.” 


proprieties. ‘To his common legs,” contin- 
ued the court wren, in a stately way; ‘‘and 
with a person like that Coltsfoot, who teaches 
abe toa lot of dirty, ragged brats, and gives 
medicine and trash to a parcel of old women! 
Our Prince to associate with such like! I 
don’t know what we’re coming to!” But an 
equally outspoken old wren, who had been 
born in the cottage chimney, and who had lived 
a happy life there, resented this with spirit. 
‘*And pray, madam,” she cried to the court 
wren, ‘‘ who are you that you should think the 
Prince demeans himself by coming to us for a 
few hours now and then? And who are you 
that you should try to take away the character 
of honest Robin and our good Coltsfoot? Let 
me tell you that the Prince is never so happy 
as when he is with us; I have heard him say 
so as we were taking away our dinner which 
he spread on the sill for us.” The court wren 
cocked her head disdainfully, and looked 
straight before her into vacancy, as though 
there were no such bird in existence as the 
cottage wren. But the cottage wren was not 
to be put down in this way. ‘ You!” she 
continued, ‘* with your stuck-up ways and your 
grand airs! Who are you, I should like to 
know? Because you happen to be hatched in 
a royal chimney, you think yourself of more 
consequence than your betters!” In short, 
they had a desperate quarrel, which was not 
confined to themselves, All the other birds 
joined in, and such a chattering and a whis- 
tling were heard in the royal chimneys that it 
was a mercy something dreadful did not occur 
to the walls. The upshot of it was that a 
breach occurred in their friendship, and for 
eight whole days the cottage wrens and the 
court wrens were not on speaking terms. It 
must be confessed that when the quarrel was 
patched up, it was the cottage wrens who had 
to eat humble pie; they could not resist the 
only opportunity they had of hearing the de- 
licious bits of fashionable scandal which the 
court wrens always had on the tips of their 
tongues. 

Well, these cottage wrens heard Ragged Rob- 
in and the rest making merry on this Christmas- 
night, and made their remarks on what was 
going on. But they did not see every thing. 
[he best room in the cottage was lighted up 
by means of wooden hoops, which were sus- 


pended flat from the ceiling, and around the | 


rims of which were stuck Christmas candles 
of all colors. There were holly and mistletoe 
on the walls, and on the mantel-piece, and over 
the door, and in the passages, and hanging 





every where from the ceiling, so that there | 


were plenty of opportunities. How many kiss- 
es were given it would be impossible to say, for 
nobody stood on ceremofty, and least of all 
Bluebell, who was fond of being kissed. So 
the night passed merrily until it was time for 
Sassafras to leays, and ‘“ good-by” had not 
been said.’ Coltsfoot saw that Sassafras could 
not say the word before strangers. 

‘* Let us walk together down the lane,” he 
said. ‘Come, Bluebell, take Myrtle’s hand; 
come along, Robin; we four will be enough.” 

He whispered to Sassafras that he would tell 
the mother and father. 
the lane, and at the foot of it Sassafras bade 
good-by—to Ragged Robin first, who, when he 
understood that he was about to lose his friend, 
fairly blubbered, and ran off to hide his grief. 


“Going away!” exclaimed Bluebell. ‘Where 
to?” 

It was a difficult matter to make the little 
maid understand why it was imperative that 
Sassafras should go away to foreign countries ; 
she thought one country was enough to live in, 
she said. But the word had to be spoken, de- 
spite her ignorance of necessary things. 

‘*T will never forget you, Bluebell,” said 
Sassafras, “‘and I want you to think a little 
of me when I am away, and to love me a 
little.” 

“I'll love you always — always,” said the 
little maid, her tears flowing freely, for these 
young tender hearts are easily touched, and 
suffer more than we are aware, “ and I'll think 
of you day and night.” 

‘*Here is a little present for you that I want 
you to wear, so that you can’t forget me if you 
try to.” 

He produced a very thin and slender gold 
chain, of trifling value, at the end of which a 
small gold heart was attached. He placed the 
chain round her neck, and kissed her; the pic- 
ture of her pretty child’s face raised to his, with 
the tears swimming in her eyes, and her soft 
red lips asking for another kiss, recurred to 
him many and many a time during the years 
of his travels, and he loved to linger on the 
memory. The stars were glittering above and 
around them, and in his memory he never saw 
Bluebell’s face with the daylight shining on it, 
but always in a frame-work of stars on such a 
soft, clear, tender night as this was. 

‘And now, dear lad,” said Coltsfoot, with a 
strong, firm grasp of the Prince’s hand, “ good- 
by, and God bless you!” 

“Good -by,” sobbed Sassafras; “I never 
shall forget what you have shown me this 
day.” 

He turned to go, and lingered still, and a 
few more words were spoken. Then Colts- 
foot, with a pain at his heart, left him swiftly 
and abruptly, and an important chapter in the 
Prince’s life came to an end. 





V. 
FINGERS BECKONING THE DEAD. 


Wuerr he traveled, and what he saw, there 
is no room here to describe. When the first 
pangs of grief were assuaged, he enjoyed with 
keen pleasure the new scenes through which he 
passed. New countries, new customs, new com- 
munities passed before him, as it were, and he 
kept his eyes open. 
prince traveled as he traveled, with such mod- 
esty and unostentation. His chief pleasure was 


LIKE WHITE 


| to wander from one place to another in an un- 


pretending way, unknown and unobserved, but 
not unobserving. He was not outwardly de- 
monstrative, and his time-servers said among 
themselves that they were afraid his travels 
were not doing him any good. They told 
stories of the travels of other princes and royal 
personages whose course was marked by the 
most magnificent display. This town was one 
blaze of light when a certain prince entered it 


| by night; the houses of that town were festoon- 


They walked down | 


| 


ed with flowers, which hung from every roof 
and garlanded the thoroughfares. Here a won- 
derful entertainment was given in honor of 
Prince So-and-so, whom tke inhabitants had 
never seen before and never would see again, 


| and for whom they did not care a jot; there 


| 
| 
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all the inhabitants had journeyed out of the 
town to meet Prince So-and-so, and meeting 
him when he was within four miles of the gates, 
ran before his carriage all the way, filling the 
air with huzzas, and behaving as frantically as 
they could have behaved if the greatest and 
most precious blessings which Heaven could 
bestow had fallen upon them. How different 
it was with Prince Sassafras! His most ear- 
nest desire was to be allowed to ramble quiet- 


ly through the strange countries in which he | 


was traveling, and to avoid public display. Oft- 
en in his wanderings and musings did he see 


two tiny mites of children playing the violin in | 
the streets of No-land, one with a grave and | 


thoughtful face, the other with a face flushed 
with delight; often did he conjure up a picture 
of the woods round about his palace in No-land, 
and see himself and Coltsfoot walking slowly 


through them, as they had done on that mem- | 


orable Christmas-day, when the beautiful white 
snow rimmed every leaf and branch with pure 
and glistening lines ; often and often did he see 


a sweet little face raised to his, set in a frame- | 


work of bright stars, which were scarcely bright- 
er than the tears that shone in the large blue 
eyes. He fed upon these memories as he grew 
to manhood; and months and years passed. 
The seasons marched royally onward; the 
primroses rose from their beds; the violets 
opened their eyes and peeped through the 
hedges, making the air fragrant; the buds 
laughed into blossoms; the hills were crowned 


with flowers; the golden corn grew gray as | 


the waves of the wind passed over it; the 
vines were heavy, the leaves grew old and 
died ; the soft snow fell and filled the church- 


often watched the children of peasants play- 
ing with their fathers; he had often seen com- 
mon men carrying their children on their 
shoulders; he had heard words from mothers’ 
lips which had thrilled him with tumultu- 
ous pain; he had listened to childish prattle 
which had brought a strange yearning to his 
heart; he had peeped into cottage windows 
and seen happy family groups there, and had 
heard them singing and laughing together. 
Such a joy he had never tasted. The image 
of his father as he saw it was the image of a 
man so gross and fat that he almost groaned 
as he made a step toward his carriage; a man 
magnificently dressed, with dozens of glittering 
orders upon his breast. Orders bestowed upon 
him because of his deeds in war, of his achieve- 
ments in art, of his efforts in the cause of hu- 
manity? No; bestowed upon him because he 
was a king, and which would well have graced 
him had he been worthy of his high position. 
A man with purple face and hanging cheeks, 
who drank of the best, who ate of the best, and 
whose life was one of splendid misery—truly, 
a man to be sincerely pitied, and more to be 
pitied because of the splendid opportunities 
which were his, and which had been so miser- 
ably wasted. But this picture faded from the 
mind of Sassafras, and raising in its stead an 
ideal image of his father, he sank to the ground, 
and shed tears for his loss. 

Early the next day he and his retinue turn- 
ed their faces toward No-land, and when they 
reached it they found the nation in deep mourn- 
ing for the bereavement it had sustained. Sas- 


| safras felt a strange thrill as he set foot once 


yards with white phantoms; the icicles made | 
the valleys radiant with wondrous beauty. Un- | 


til one day a courier, with his hair wildly blow- 
ing about his face, rode into the midst of the 
nobles of the suite, and cried, . 
‘*The King of No-land is dead!” 
When they recovered their breath they hast- 


ened to the Prince, and found him lying idly | 


by the side of a laughing brook, to which he 
was whispering soft and tender words. They 
approached him humbly and reverently. 

““Your Gracious Majesty,” they said, and 
knelt on one knee before him. 

He started to his feet and gazed at them 
with wild eyes. He comprehended the mean- 
ing of their attitude, and he trembled with fear 
and awe. 

‘* My father—” and he faltered. 

They hung their heads, and one or two con- 
trived to squeeze a tear— Heaven only knows 
how they managed it—which they allowed to 
hang upor their eyelashes, so that their new 
King might see and remember. But he saw 
nothing real; he stood alone in the midst of 
tumultuous clouds. He was not even aware 
that he had waved his attendants away, and 
that they had obeyed him. His father was 
dead ! 


He could not recall one tender word | 


or look which had ever been bestowed upon | 
him by the dead King, whose state and duties | 


But it was rarely that a | 


| 








now devolved on himself. Not one. 
tween them had been a dead letter. 


Love be- 
He had 


*“*COME TO THIS WINDOW. 





more upon his native land. He had left it a 
boy; he returned to it a man. Whether his 
heart was changed you will see for yourself as 
you proceed. But that it was stirred to tender 
emotion as he trod the steps of the palace in 
which his boyhood had been passed may at 
once be stated. It was evening when he ar- 
rived, and saying that he wished to be alone 
for the night, he left his courtiers abruptly, 
and strolled out by himself, wrapped in a cloak 
which concealed him from head to foot. Into 
the woods filled with sweet memories he stroll- 
ed, and paused before the old elm-tree which 
he had climbed for the first time many a year 
ago. How well he remembered all the inci- 
dents of that day: his meeting with Ragged 
Robin, the changing of their clothes, the deli- 
cious minutes he had spent while sitting in the 
branches—there they were above him now, but 
he could hardly fancy what had been so clear 
to him then, the folding arms waiting to re- 
ceive him, and the fantastic S, the initial of 
his name! He saw, however, the tutors and 
time-servers standing beneath the tree, while 
he, dressed in Robin’s ragged clothes, sat in 
the branches above them; he heard the loud 
ery of the old courtier as the marble dropped 
upon his bald pate; he heard the Riot Act 
read, with its mighty @@#bereas; and then in 
memory he scrambled down the tree, and told 
again the story of Pimpernel. Although it 
was winter, and a soft snow was falling, he 
did not feel cold. He made his way slowly to 








| 


WHAT DO YOU SEE?” 
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the stream, so bright and beautiful in the sum- 
mer with its flowery and mossy banks, so white 
and solemn now; then he walked in tender, 
thoughtful mood toward the village where 
Coltsfoot lived. He did not intend to make 
himself known; he wished, for the present, 
only to look on the cottage where Bluebell and 
Ragged Robin lived, and, if possible, to catch 
a glimpse of the faces of those dear friends. 
He had to pass a church-yard on his way, and 
as he approached this place he heard music in 
the air. It was night now, and he walked 
along, satisfied that if he were seen he would 
not be recognized. The sounds of music grew 
louder as he approached closer to the church- 
yard, and when he was quite up to it he was 
surprised to find that the persons who were 
playing were playing in that solemn place. It 
must be so, for there were no lights in the 
windows of the quaint old church which over- 
looked the graves. Sassafras peered into the 
church - yard to discover the players, but he 
could not at first distinguish them from the 
tombstones. All those tombstones were cov- 
ered with soft snow, and some stood firm and 
straight, like soldiers on the watch, and some 
were bent and decrepit, like old, old men whose 
time had come. Three or four trees were in 
the church-yard, and their bare and naked 
branches were like white fingers beckoning the 
dead. One tree, which was branchless, and 
whose top was slightly bowed to earth, looked 
like a giant ghost in a white shroud. And 
round about them all, and among the trees and 
tombstones, floated the strains of the music, 
lingering tenderly here and there, and gliding 
softly away like spirits. Sassafras stepped 
quietly into the church-yard, and the music 
came to meet him, and conducted him to the 
spot where the players stood. There were three 
of them, all girls, and they were standing round 
a newly-made grave. A singular sensation of 
faintness came upon him as he recognized the 
children, Iris, Lucerne, and Daisy, and as he re- 
membered that Coltsfoot was their best friend. 
Could it be Ais grave that they were standing 
by? Daisy, the youngest, was the image of 
Iris, as he saw her last on Christmas-day, and 
Iris herself, a litthe woman twelve years of age 
now, drew her bow across the strings with the 
same old grave, thoughtful air. They did not 
know a stranger was near them until their mel- 
ody was finished. Then, seeing a tall shadow 
close by, they started in alarm, and Iris, with a 
rapid motion, drew Daisy to her side. 

“Do not be frightened,” said Sassafras, dis- 
guising his voice; “I am a friend. I heard 
music as I passed, and I came closer to listen. 
Your name is Iris ?” 

‘“* Yes, Sir.” 

** And you are Lucerne ?” 

Lucerne courtesied. 

* And this is little Daisy ?” 

Daisy looked up at the tall shadow without 
fear; his kind voice had re-assured them. Sas- 
safras held out a piece of money to them, but 
Iris shrank back, and refused the gift. He 
understood at once that they were engaged in 
a labor of love, and he put the money into his 
pocket again. Then he remembered that when 
he last saw them their mother was ill. 

‘Your mother is well and strong, I hope,” 
he said. He was speaking to friends of yes- 
terday; it did not seem to him that years had 
passed. 

‘¢ Mother is there,” said Iris, pointing to the 
grave; ‘“‘we are playing to her. She likes to 
hear us.” Iris said this quite seriously. 

The tears came into Sassafras’s eyes; this 
tribute of love for the dead touched him deeply. 

‘* Was this the last air you intended to play ?” 
he asked. 

“No, Sir; mother’s favorite tune is to come.” 

‘*Shall I disturb you if I remain? IfI do, 
say so, and I will go away.” 

In answer, Iris tapped gently on her violin 
with her bow, and the other little ones fell into 
position immediately. They played for half 
an hour, Sassafras standing quietly by; and 
then, as they walked side by side softly out of 
the church-yard, he inquired after his friends, 
He found that there had been other deaths dur- 
ing his absence. Bluebell’s father and moth- 
er were both gone, and she, Robin, Coltsfoot, 
and his old mother all lived together now in 
one cottage. We go there often,” said Iris; 
“* they were very good to poor mother, who was 
bedridden for years, and they are very good to 
us. Wealllovethem dearly, don’t we, Lucerne 
—don’t we, Daisy ?” 

‘*Yes, yes,” they answered, with eager af- 
fection. 

**Coltsfoot used to come,” continued Iris, 
“and sit with mother regularly, and Bluebell 
came often too, and made nice things for us, 
Lucerne and I know how to read and write ; 
Coltsfoot taught us, and he is teaching Daisy 
now. He will never take any thing from us. 
Before mother died, she kissed him more than 
once, and told us he was the best man that ever 
drew breath. Didn't she say those very words, 
Lucerne? The best man that ever drew breath. 
And he is. Then mother asked us to come and 
play by her grave sometimes, and told us to 
keep good and be kind to one another.” To 
these and other outpourings Sassafras listened 
with a full heart, and when he was about to 
leave them he asked whether they would Jet 





him give them a kiss. They held up their 
faces readily, and he kissed them tenderly, 
and wished them good-night. ‘‘ Good-night, 
good-night,” they said. But he had not gone 
a dozen yards when a thought occurred to him, 
and he turned back. Hearing his steps, they 
stopped, and said, “Here is the gentleman 
again.” 

‘*Some one told me,” he said, “ that Blue- 
bell has a gold chain. Is it true ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” replied Iris; ‘‘such a beautiful 
one! And she wears it regularly every Sun- 
day. And there’s a little gold heart at the end 
of it. I know, because she has shown me.” 

“That's right,” said Sassafras, in a glad 
tone. ‘*Good-night, children, good - night.” 
But, unseen by them, he followed them to 
their humble home, taking upon himself the 
office of protector to these little ones. Even 
when they were safely housed he did not de- 
part, but lingered long about the place, think- 
ing of them with tenderness ; and an hour aft- 
erward, when the two younger children were 
abed and asleep, he peeped through a chink in 
the shutters, impelled to do so by the sound 
of musical chords which came from within the 
cottage. There he saw Iris partly undressed, 
tuning her violin softly, and with a beautifully 
pensive expression on her face. 

**God bless you, little one!” he murmured, 
and walked home to his palace with a happy 
heart. 


a 


VI. 
TO GRASP THE JEWELED HAND OF POVERTY. 


SassaFras was king, and the loyal subjects 
of No-land threw up their caps. Things went 
on as usual, and notwithstanding the difference 
in the character of the ruler who ruled yester- 
day, and the ruler who ruled to-day, every thing 
to-day was the same as it was yesterday. Thou- 
sands of men were butchered in cold blood in 
the name of civilization, fortunes were won and 
lost, swindlers made millions by lies and trick- 
ery, and strove to earn popularity by spending 
a little of their stolen money in a public way, 
and persons earned and lost salvation accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Sassafras was king. Every body bowed and 
bent before him. His nobles listened with fer- 
vor to every breath he drew. Every beat of 
his pulse, every look, every motion, was index- 
ed. When he went to bed and when he rose 
—when he yawned and when he sighed—how 
much he ate and how much he drank—when 
he sneezed, and when he blew his royal nose— 
every word he spoke, and its inflection—every 
twinge, every grimace, every start, every smile 
—were recorded in the royal books by zealous 
servants for the enlightenment of future gen- 
rations. 

‘**Dear, dear!” he often exclaimed, “‘ why 
don’t you let me alone ?” 

A pimple on his nose, a whitlow on his fin- 
ger, a corn that troubled him a little, were na- 
tional calamities. Every body talked of him, 
morning, noon, and night, and his ears were 
continually burning. He was public property, 
and no rest was given him, If he showed only 
the tip of his nose in the open air, he was run 
after, and pointed at, and cheered and cheer- 
ed again and again. 

‘** Dear, dear!” he cried, with his fingers in 
his ears, “what a noise! Is this the normal 
state of things in the public thoroughfares? 
Are my subjects always screaming thus ?” 

And as he rode along he bowed, as he had 
been taught, this way and that, this way and 
that, this way and that, until cricks came in 
his back, and he felt like a miserable dervish 
who had condemned himself to bend and bow 
until the last breath was out of him. He was 
compelled also to smile for such a length of 
time together that he felt as if his features were 
waxed into grin curves, and as if he should 
never be able to get the wrinkles out of his 
eyelids again. All this was very annoying and 
distasteful to him. According to all human 
calculation, he ought to have been the hap- 
piest of the happy. It is but an additional 
proof of the perverseness of human nature— 
although, to be sure, not one more is needed— 
that he was as discontented a mortal as could 
be found in his own kingdom of No-land. 

He had wit, :atelligence, imagination, a good 
heart, and large sympathies. But he had no 
time to give practical shape to his best im- 
pulses, The duties of his position were so nu- 
merous and exacting that he had scarcely a 
moment he could call his own, unless he stole 
it, and then he was told that every thing went 
wrong and was turned topsy-turvy. 

**T am the pivot, then, my Lord Crabtree,” 
he said, ‘‘ upon which every thing turns?” 

‘* Upon which every thing turns, your most 
gracious Majesty,” gravely assented Lord Crab- 
tree. ‘‘ You are the sun of the nation, the source 
of all light, honor, and happiness.” 

King Sassafras made a movement of impa- 
tience. He had just breakfasted, and Lord 
Crabtree, who held the post of Principal and 
Confidential Worryer, was attending on his roy- 
al master. 

** My Lord Crabtree, it is a lovely morning.” 

“Your Majesty, it is king’s weather.” 

“Even the weather, then, waits upon me?” 





Lord Crabtree moved his hands, expressing, 
“Who can doubt it?” 

King Sassafras laughed lightly. 

‘* King’s weather! Nonsense! It is every 
body’s weather.” re 

“*It is well known, your most gracious Maj- 
esty, upon all important occasions, that—” 

* That-that-that-that, and there’s an end to 
it. Don’t prose. I should like to take a 
walk, and pay my respects to Nature — unat- 
tended, my Lord Crabtree, unattended. I can 
speak to her more appropriately when I am 
alone. I have been woefully neglectful of the 
good mother, but she will smile upon me, I 
have no doubt.” 

“Your Majesty, it is impossible.” 

“Impossible, my lord! Iam speaking of a 
lady.” 

“Your Majesty, the lady must wait.” 

“My Lord Crabtree, you are insufferably 
rude.” 

‘* What your most gracious Majesty says can 
not be disputed. But your Majesty has forgot- 
ten. In one hour from this you have to lay the 
foundation-stone of the great institution for the 
perpetuation of pauperism. The ceremony is 
most important; it will be a gay sight. The 
people are eager to see their monarch; all the 
big-wigs will be present; eight thousand flags 
will wave a welcome; two thousand and five 
hundred charity children will sing the national 
anthem—” 

‘*In the blessed hope that they may one day 
find a shelter within the walls which we com- 
mence to raise this day. Good.” 

‘The golden trowel is ready; I have seen 
it, your Majesty. It is inlaid with jewels of 
the first water.” 

‘* How appropriate to the purpose to which 
it is to be applied! To grasp the jeweled hand 
of poverty— Well, as you say, my Lord Crab- 
tree, the lady must wait. But I can visit her 
in the afternoon.” 

“Pardon me, your Majesty. This afternoon 
you have to preside at a meeting of the Old- 
fogyarians, to hear the record of the precious 
discovery made by the Royal Snuff-takers con- 
cerning the exact date on which the death of 
King Musty took place.” 

“King Musty, who reigned in some out-of- 
the-way place more than three thousand years 
ago! And the Royal Snuff-takers have been 
thirty years fixing the date! Drawing salaries 
all the time, and causing snuff to rise in the 
market. Precious discovery, indeed! Worthy 
of my reign! My Lord Crabtree, answer me 
a question.” 

“T am all ears, your most gracious Maj- 
esty.” 

‘* You are not complimentary to yourself, my 
lord. Do you think that these thirty years of 
labor on the part of the Royal Snuff-takers have 
been profitably spent? Now,do you? Or do 
you think, as I do, that both the time and mon- 
ey might have been better applied ?” 

Lord Crabtree fussed and fidgeted, but could 
not find words to shape a fitting reply. He 
made an attempt to evade the subject. 

‘* Your most gracious Majesty, it is time to 
dress for the foundation-stone.” 

“ But answer me, my lord. I will put it an- 
other way. Is not the well-being of those who 
live to-day of more importance than those who 
lived three thousand years ago ?” 

Still Lord Crabtree could not reply. He 
saw that the King was in one of his strange 
humors, and he was fearful of aggravating it. 

“Nay, but my Lord Crabtree, I will be an- 
swered in some way, or, if you can not answer, 
I will make you understand. Come to this 
window. What do you see?” 

‘*Your most gracious Majesty’s private gar- 
den.” 

“‘ How does it look? Is it fair to the eye, is 
it pleasant to every sense ?” 

** Your Majesty, it is a most delightful pros- 
pect.” 

‘There are flowers there of every kind, you 
see. It requires no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation, my Lord Crabtree, to imagine that gar- 
den a kingdom—” 

“Tt is a kingdom, your Majesty,” said Lord 
Crabtree, thinking that an exhibition of enthu- 
siasm would please his royal master—“ a king- 
dom of beauty !” 

“You are right. Itis a kingdom of beauty, 
and although there are numbers of the com- 
monest flowers in it, the eye dwells with pleas- 
ure on them. It is, as you see, my lord, peo- 
pled with grandees and commoners. All class- 
es are represented, The dainty maiden and 
the flaunting madam, the prince and the peas- 
ant, are there. Some are decked out in the 
most gorgeous colors, some have but two or 
three modest tints. How sweet those lilacs 
are! How refreshing those humble wall-flow- 
ers! There is modesty, there is pride, there 
is humility, there is arrogance. But observe: 
modesty thrives, and is beautiful; humbleness 
is not humiliated. Nothing is trodden down, 
or crushed into deformity; room and oppor- 
tunity are given to them to grow up in health 
and strength, and they all lift their heads after 
their various temperaments, and enjoy the bless- 
ings of life. They are Nature’s children, and 
Nature smiles on all alike. Not so very long 
ago, my Lord Crabtree, this that we see before 
us was waste land; now it is civilized, and the 





living creatures of all grades and degrees with 
which it is peopled are bright and happy. What 
makes them so, my lord ?” 

Lord Crabtree pondered deeply, and cocked 
his left eye toward the darkest corner of the 
royal ceiling; but intelligence did not dawn 
upon him from that quarter, and he was com- 
pelled to say, 

“*T do not know, your Majesty.” 

“T will tell you. By the mercy of the good 
God that reigns over all”—the King bowed 
his head reverently—‘‘ it is the gardeners who 
make this kingdom fair to the eye and pleasant 
to every sense. It is they who see that noth- 
ing is trodden down and crushed into deform- 
ity; it is they who see that room and good op- 
portunity are given to all. They attend to 
their kingdom regularly, devotedly, and wisely 
every morning and evening. And observe—it 
is the weakest flowers that receive the greatest 
care and tenderness. Under that care they 
grow strong; they thrive, and their lives are 
pleasant to themselves and to those around 
them. That garden represents the Present; 
and the gardeners— Well, if you have any un- 
derstanding of my parable, you need not me to 
tell you whom the gardener should represent.” 

Lord Crabtree, with owlish wisdom, blinked 
his eyes and nodded his head; but, having no 
comprehension of his royal master’s parable, 
discreetly spoke not a word. Presently King 
Sassafras resumed. 

“The meeting of the Oldfogyarians will be 
over at six o'clock, will it not, my Lord Crab- 
tree?” 

** At about that hour, your Majesty.” 

**The evening will be pleasant. I will visit 
my lady then.” 

‘*Has your most gracious Majesty forgotten 
that you have a State dinner this evening ?” 

‘**Truly,” sighed the King, ‘*I had forgotten ;” 
and murmured, “‘ No rest, no peace! What are 
these papers ?” 

“ This is the speech which your Majesty will 
read after laying the foundation-stone for the 
institution for the perpetuation of pauperism. 
This is the speech which your Majesty will 
read at the meeting of the Oldfogyarians when 
the vote of thanks is passed to your Majesty 
for presiding.” 

**T see,” observed the King, glancing over 
the papers, ‘that in both cases I speak from 
my heart.” 

‘¢ Very much so, your Majesty.” 

King Sassafras made a sour face, as if he 
were swallowing physic, and retired to his pri- 
vate apartment to prepare himself for the cere- 
monies. 





VII. 


THE THREE SMALL FIDDLERS—IRIS, LUCERNE, 
AND DAISY, 


But, chafing as he did most bitterly at the 
bondage in which he was held, he contrived to 
steal a few hours of privacy now andthen. In 
a retired part of the grounds around the palace 
he ordered a pretty lodge to be built; it was 
small, and was comfortably fitted up; locks of 
an ingenious and peculiar fashion were made, 
and as no one possessed a key but himself, 
no other person could enter the retreat. He 
caused it to be distinctly understood that when 
he went to the lodge he was not, under any 
pretense whatever, to be disturbed, and so ab- 
solute and determined was he in this respect 
that those about him were compelled to obey 
his command. “Let me but discover,” he 
said, with stern emphasis, ‘‘ that I am watched 
or observed, and I will take proper means to 
punish the spy.” They knew, from his tone, 
that he was not to be trifled with. There were 
two entrances to the lodge—one in front, one 
atthe back. The trees in front of the building 
‘were somewhat thinly scattered, but those at 
the back were close and thick. From a dis- 
tance the King could be seen entering the 
lodge by the front entrance, but no person, un- 
less he were set especially to watch, could see 
him emerge from it by the back-door, which he 
generally did a few minutes after entering the 
lodge. Here, having provided himself with 
suitable clothes, he transformed himself from a 
king into a very common person, and in this 
disguise he went wherever his fancy took him, 
It took him, soon after he was crowned, to the 
school which Coltsfoot kept in the village. A 
hundred boys and girls were busily employed 
in producing that strange babel of sound with- 
out which common children can not learn to 
spell r-a-t rat, c-a-t cat, and so on, when Sas- 
safras presented himself at the door. The sun- 
light was streaming acress the desk by which 
Coltsfoot sat, serious and thoughtful as usual. 
He started up when he saw Sassafras, and ran 
toward him with eager gladness, 

‘*Welcome! welcome!” he cried. ‘ How 
you have grown! Now you will have plenty 
to tell me. Are you going to stay at home? 
Are your travels over?” 

“Yes,” answered Sassafras, as they stood 
with their hands upon each other's shoulders, 
gazing affectionately into each other’s eyes; 
“and I will see you as often as I can.” 

Thus the old intercourse was renewed, and 
the old friendship, which had never been broken, 
came into active play again. Sassafras had 
taken the precaution to have his clothes made 
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of such material as ordinary people use, and 
he managed cleverly enough to thoroughly pre- 
serve his incognito. How he spent his stolen 
hours, which were not many, need not here be 
set downin detail. He went about with Colts- 
foot, and learned many things, of which he 
would have been entirely ignorant had he con- 
fined himself to the routine of duties and pleas- 
ures which belonged to his kingly office. He 
renewed his acquaintanceship with Ragged 
Robin, who was a woodman now, as his father 
was before him, with Coltsfoot’s mother, Dame 
Endive, and with Bluebell, who had grown into 
a beautiful girl, bright, joyous, happy, and as 
innocent as a bird. Ragged Robin had be- 
come more than ever learned in the life of the 
woods; he could shut his eyes, and show you 
more marvels than you had ever dreamed of. 
With his father’s axe he had inherited his fa- 
ther’s grievance—the sigh for two shillings a 
week more. Now, to speak the truth, and to 
state the case exactly as it stood, Robin really 
was Teceiving precisely two shillings a week 
more than his father had received; but this 
did not matter—it was two shillings a week 
more that he wanted. Will this grievance, 
which has a general application, ever be reme- 
died, and will the world ever be set right in 
this respect? With the three small fiddlers, 
Iris, Lucerne, and Daisy, Sassafras contracted 
a great friendship; they did not recognize him 
as the person who had addressed them in the 
church-yard, for he had disguised his voice on 
that occasion, and he was covered with his large 
cloak from head to foot. When they saw him 
coming they would run to the door, and Daisy 
would leap into his arms, and Lucerne would 
take tight hold of the hem of his coat, and 
wouldn’t let go, and Iris would welcome him in 
her quieter fashion. These three little maid- 
ens were deeply in love with him, and it was 
arranged that when Daisy and Lucerne grew 
up he should marry them both, and set the laws 
of No-land at defiance. If I were to tell you 
that in his lodge the King of No-land kept pri- 
vate stores of sweetmeats, with which he would 
cram his pockets when he went to see these 
three small children, whose boots were patched, 
and whose socks and stockings were darned 
and darned until they had lost all likeness of 
their original selves, you would scarcely believe 
it, perhaps; but it is true, nevertheless, and true, 
also, that some of the very pleasantest hours in 
his life were passed in the society of these hum- 
ble little maidens, who, at his bidding, would 
stand before him and play their sweetest melo- 
dies. It was a scene worth witnessing, and 
had it become known that Sassafras, King of 
No-land, could be seen on certain occasions sit- 
ting on a stool in the kitchen listening to the 
fiddling of these poor children, a large number 
of persons would doubtless have assembled out- 
side the house. 

Just about that time the newspapers of No- 
land were filled with accounts of the approach- 
ing visit of a barbarian king, who reigned over 
an insignificant number of persons in a far-dis- 
tant land. ‘This king, who had never been out 
of his own country, and who had the miserable 
presumption to call himself the King of Kings, 
as though he were JEHOVAH, was an arrogant, 
proud, and tyrannical ruler, in whose presence 
his subjects trembled as they would have trem- 
bled before the might and majesty of God. 
He held their lives literally in the palm of his 
hand, and his nod was sufficient to cause a thou- 
sand heads to be struck off. He had nothing 
to recommend him; he was sullen, narrow- 
minded, insolent, and indescribably dirty in his 
habits. Nevertheless, it was deemed necessary 
for State reasons to receive and entertain him, 
as though in his person were to be found the 
embodiment of all the virtues and the personi- 
fication of all those great qualities by which 
mankind is ennobled. Therefore, this misera- 
ble King of Kings was received and worshiped 
as though he were truly a God, and if his pride 
and arrogance needed strengthening, he could 
not have come to a better place. Guns thun- 
dered, music played, soldiers marched, flags 
waved, and the streets were crowded in his 
honor, and as the barbarian was drawn in a 
stately carriage bere and there to grand enter- 
tainments, heralded by trumpets, surrounded 
by obsequious magnificence, his handsome, taw- 
ny face, if it can be said to have had any ex- 
pression, bore on it an expression which said, 
“It is well; all this flattery, all this bending 
and bowing, all this groveling and fawning, 
prove to me, if I needed proof, that I, the ig- 
norant barbarian, am something more than hu- 
man, and that you are as dirt beneath my feet. 
There are in me divine attributes which you 
might search for in vain among the hordes of 
common people who assemble to do me honor.” 
He wore a hat which blazed with costly dia- 
monds and other jewels, such as had never be- 
fore been seen within so small a compass, and 
those men and women in No-land who led the 
fashion and constituted ‘‘ society” gazed with 
awe and worship upon the glittering mass, and 
many among them would have been glad of the 
opportunity to fall down and kiss the dirty feet 
of him who wore them. Not in the most sol- 
emn moments, nor on the most sacred occa- 
sions of their lives, never in their homes nor in 
their churches, had their minds been filled with 
such worshiping adoration. 





VUL 


NO EXAMPLE OF MINE SHALL EVER WEAKEN 
OR DEGRADE IN MY PEOPLE'S EYES THE 
SANCTITY OF THE MARRIAGE BOND. 


THE nation was in a state of extreme dejec- 
tion. King Sassafras was indisposed, and an 
important ceremonial had to be postponed to a 
future day. Bulletins were flying all over No- 
land, and a hundred editors were writing lead- 
ing articles upon the subject of the King’s ill- 
ness. Fresh editions of all the principal news- 
papers were published every hour, containing 
such intelligence as ‘*‘ His most gracious Maj- 
esty remains in the same condition;” ‘The 
pain in his most gracious Majesty’s head con- 
tinues unabated ;” “ His most gracious Majes- 
ty is no worse ;” ‘‘ His most gracious Majesty is 
no better ;” ‘* No change to report ;” ‘* His most 
gracious Majesty has eaten his dinner.” In 
this way the appetite and anxiety of the sub- 
jects of King Sassafras were in some measure 
appeased. 

And all this while King Sassafras, quite un- 
aware of the excitement he was creating, was 
laughing in his sleeve. 

He was shamming illness, not for the first 
time, for the purpose of having a few hours’ 
quietude. He saw no other way of being let 
alone for a short while. There was not the 
least cause for anxiety. He was as well in 
health as you and I are, but he was wearied 
almost to death by the fétes and ceremonies 
given in honor of the King of Kings, and in 
which he had had to play so prominent a part. 
He had during all that time been disgusted 
with himself for having had to do this and 
that in the way of pumped-up hospitality to 
this barbarian; for, entertaining as he did a 
profound contempt for this man, and a pro- 
found horror of his ideas and notions, Sassa- 
fras would have been inclined to teach him a 
different lesson from that which he must have 
learned during his visit. However, on this 
point he had, if he wanted any peace, to keep 
his opinion to himself, and he was heartily glad 
when the barbarian ruler quitted the shores of 
No-land, and the absurd and senseless pomp 
was at an end. 

He was alone now in his private apartment. 
Books and papers were scattered on the floor 
and on the sofa on which he was lying. He 
had been reading for fully two hours, and his 
desire that he should be undisturbed had thus 
far been obeyed. On his features, as he read, 
were exhibited signs of doubt and perplexity, 
and he was so deeply interested in his pursuit 
as not to hear a knock at the door, thrice re- 
peated. Presently, with caution and timidity, 
the door was opened. 

“Your most gracious Majesty-——” 

It was Lord Crabtree who spoke. The King 
looked up and frowned. Then he remembered 
that he was sick, and he put his hand to his 
head, and groaned. Lord Crabtree’s face as- 
sumed an expression of most anxious sympa- 
thy. 

“Your Majesty still suffers, I regret to see.” 

King Sassafras groaned again, and shifted 
his position fretfully. 

“Will your most gracious Majesty see the 
royal physicians ?” 

‘No, my lord. Repose is what I require— 
perfect repose. Solitude is the only medicine 
that can do me good—with no one to worry 
me—with no old chatterpate to set my head 
a-singing.” 

Lord Crabtree did not take the hint—being 
too dull, perhaps, to understand it. 

“The royal physicians have held a consulta- 
tion upon the state of your Majesty’s health.” 

‘*That is the fifth to-day. Dear! dear! 
Why do they trouble themselves so much ?” 

“The trouble’s a pleasure,” said Lord Crab- 
tree, quoting a common form of politeness, and 
unaware of its inappropriateness on the present 
occasion, ‘They say that your gracious Maj- 
esty reads too much.” 

“The royal physicians are a set of — very 
worthy fellows. But tell me, my Lord Crab- 
tree, should not a king make himself acquaint- 
ed with what goes on in his kingdom ?” 

‘**It is scarcely necessary, your Majesty,” re- 
plied Lord Crabtree; ‘‘ your Majesty is in the 
happy position of being spared the trouble of 
thinking. You are surrounded by servants who 
joyfully take that labor upon themselves.” 

** Servants such as yourself, my Lord Crab- 
tree ?” 

“Such as myself, your Majesty.” 

“Servants who cut and measure my life as 
« tailor cuts and measures his cloth. But we 
live two lives, my lord.” 

“T do not undertand your gracious Majesty.” 

**An outer and an inner life. My outer life 
you may cut, and measure, and snip; but my 
inner life’ — and King Sassafras touched his 
head and his heart—‘‘ is my own, and no tape 
of yours shall measure it.” 

Lord Crabtree bowed, vainly striving to ban- 
ish the look of alarm which had overspread his 
features when King Sassafras had touched his 
forehead. 

“Therefore,” continued the King, “*I deem 
it necessary to learn what my subjects are do- 
ing—how arts and learning progress, or wheth- 
er they do progress—how my subjects amuse 
themselves—what changes are being made in 





the social life— whether the people are con- 
tented—and what views are held by different 
classes. How am [ to gain this knowledge? 
But through one medium that I can see— 
printed paper. Books and newspapers. See 
—here they are.” Sassafras looked round 
wearily, and repeated, ‘‘ Books and newspa- 
pers! Books and newspapers! My Lord 
Crabtree, they are sufficient to drive a weak 
mind to idiocy. I have read and read until I 
am fairly bewildered. The fever of this life is 
too much for me. I am racked with anxiety. 
I am torn to pieces by doubt. The past and 
the future weigh me down. What now is the 
present to me? Yesterday I was a monkey, 
and to-morrow I shall have no coals to burn.” 

Sassafras walked about the room with a dis- 
turbed air; but presently, seeing Lord Crab- 
tree’s anxious eyes watching him, he laughed 
merrily, and, clapping the old nobleman on the 
shoulder, said, in a gay tone, 

“Never mind my wild words, my lord; 
kings must have their humors.” 

“Your Majesty’s merry mood delights me.” 

‘*A true courtier’s speech. But come, my 
lord, you had a motive in intruding upon 
me.” 

‘Indeed, your Majesty, if I might make so 
bold—” 

“To the point, my lord; tothe point. Your 
motive.” 

But it was impossible for Lord Crabtree to 
come to the point without going round about. 
It is the way of such, 

“If it might please your Majesty to forgive 
your loyal servant and subject—” 

‘*You are forgiven. Proceed.” 

“‘T would humbly crave an audience to speak 
with your Majesty privately upon a subject most 
important to yourself and to the nation—a vital 
subject, your Majesty.” 

** Therefore an unpleasant one.” 

‘* Not at all, your Majesty,” said Lord Crab- 
tree, with a giggle. ‘‘ Pleasant and joyful! 
Pleasant and joyful!” 

‘* Pleasant and joyful! Name it.” 

With a preparatory smack of his lips, Lord 
Crabtree replied, 

‘** Marriage.” 

King Sassafras looked thoughtfully and 
gravely at his Confidential Worryer. 

‘*A pleasant and sacred subject, my lord. I 
will listen to what you have to say.” 

The King settled himself comfortably in an 
easy-chair. Lord Crabtree, thus encouraged, 
cleared his throat, and proceeded. 

“Your most gracious Majesty's health is not 
good.” 

‘Truly, my lord; I suffer much. What has 
that to do with the subject in hand ?” 

‘*Your Majesty, marriage is good for the 
health.” 

“Ah! and I am to take it as if it were a 
pill.” 

‘* Your Majesty’s wit is transcendent. Will 
your Majesty, looking upon me for the nonce 
in the light of a physician—and I may consider 
myself one on this subject, having lived matri- 
monially for seven-and-twenty years — conde- 
scend to explain to me the ordinary symptoms 
of your sickness ?” 

‘““My symptoms! Let me think. 
my lord, a general weariness.” 

‘*Good—good. A disinclination for society.” 

“ Especially for society that bores me. A 
desire for solitude —a wish that I could shut 
the door upon the world, and be let alone. 
Then an inclination to make myself disagree- 
able, from which I am sure, my lord, you have 
suffered much. Then a general peevishness, 
and a tendency to believe that most things are 
wrong.” 

‘**As I expected, your Majesty. 
disorganization of the system.” 

“Precisely. Leading me to take distorted 
views of things. As, for instance, that absurd 
comparison of mine the other day concerning 
the Garden and the Present. You must have 
been much astonished, my lord, at my wild 
words.” 

“T was, your Majesty, Iwas. Ihave thought 
seriously and deeply upon your Majesty’s re- 
marks about that garden—have put all my mind 
to them—and I have been unable to arrive at 
an understanding of them.” 

‘*T do not wonder at it, my lord. 
symptoms such as you imagined ?” 

“*Your Majesty, they tally exactly with the 
diagnosis I have made of your Majesiy’s health. 
And the royal physicians are with me.” 

In this way Lord Crabtree placed himself 
above the royal physicians. 

** And you still prescribe—” 

“Marriage, your Majesty. 
medicine !” 

“* Have you found it so, my lord ?” 

Lord Crabtree winced slightly. 

‘“* Lady Crabtree and | are of one mind upon 
that, your Majesty. Nothing could have been 
better—nothing could have been better.” But 
his voice was not remarkable for cheerfulness 
as he made the declaration. 

**T desire no greater happiness,” said King 
Sassafras, in a musing tone, ‘‘than to mate 
with one to whom my heart is drawn. A part- 
nership of hearts and souls, my lord, as well as 
of hands. Heaven upon earth must be realized 
in the perfect joy of such an union,” 
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was going on swimmingly. 

“*The wisest man, your Majesty, that ever 
lived—” 

The fussy, fidgety manner of Lord Crabtree 
changed the King’s humor. 

“Surely the man lives not in my kingdom, 
my lord! His name ?” 

“The great King Solomon, your Majesty. 
He, who knew how to rightly estimate all 
things, spoke in favor of matrimony.” 

“Gave his vote for it. I can not call to 
mind the manner or the matter of his testi- 
mony.” 

** Did he not say that a virtuous woman was 
a crown of something to her husband? I for- 
get the precise words.” 

** Something in the jewel way, doubtless, as 
& woman was in question. He should have 
known-the value of a wife. He had a thousand 
who ought to have stood to him in that con- 
nection.” 

** Has your Majesty ever given the matter a 
thought ?” inquired Lord Crabtree. 

**T have, my lord; many and many a dream 
have I indulged in, in which I have pictured 
the pure delights which wait on mutual love. 
Is it possible that such happiness can ever be 
mine?” He rose and paced the room with an 
agitated air. ‘‘Can it ever, ever be? Oram 
I doomed to be denied the sweetest blessing 
which life contains? My lord, I can see the 
woman I would fain call my queen.” 

**See her, your Majesty!” and Lord Crab- 
tree looked about him anxiously, in the fear 
that some fair nymph was concealed behind 
the curtains. 

“She is here, my lord,” said King Sassafras, 
touching his forehead, and, relieved of his fears, 
Lord Crabtree gave a sigh of relief. ‘If one 
could find her now! And if there was no ob- 
stacle in the way!” 

He paused before Lord Crabtree, and the 
old courtier leaned forward, and rubbed his 
hands to and fro upon his knees, and clucked 
like an old hen. 

“What obstacle can there be in the way, 
your Majesty? What other gentleman in the 
world can choose as your Majesty can choose, 
with the certainty of being blessed? Not that 
but the lady will be much more blessed. A 
happy, happy lady! A queen whom all will 
envy!” And Lord Crabtree rubbed his hands 
more vigorously upon his shaky old knees. 

King Sassafras gazed upon him with suspi- 
cion. ‘I do not understand, my lord.” 

‘* Tf one could find her now!” chuckled Lord 
Crabtree. “If one could find hernow! That 
is what your Majesty said. He! he! he!” 
And having had his wheezy old laugh out, 
Lord Crabtree whispered confidentially, “* Your 
Majesty, we have found her!” 

The King started back, and his face grew 
pale. 

“You have found her!” he echoed. 

Lord Crabtree was so enthusiastic in his pur- 
pose that he did not observe the expression on 
his royal master’s countenance, 

“We have found her, your Majesty! A 
Princess in whose veins runs the blood of half 
a hundred kings. A Princess whose lineage 
will add honor and lustre even to the House of 
Sassafras. A Princess who—” 

**Stop, my lord. 
speaking ?” 

‘*The Princess Calla, your Majesty, whom 
you met, doubtless, in your travels. <A girl 
then; a woman now. A Princess out of 
a thousand, your Majesty! Happy, happy 
day !” 

*¢Say no more, my lord,” cried the King, 
haughtily. ‘‘So! you have measured even this 
part of my life for me. This is the union of 
hearts and souls that you propose tome. Why, 
my lord, you must think me a very puppet, or 
something worse! The lady to whom you re- 
fer I never met in my travels; she never saw 
me, norI her. I know her, of course, as does 
all the world, as the daughter of a great king, 
and that is all. She speaks not a word of my 
language, nor I a word of hers. From the dif- 
ferent circumstances of our lives, from the op- 
posite natures of the peoples over whom her 
royal father and I reign, it is almost impossible 
that we can have one sentiment in common. 
Our laws are different; our institutions are 
different; our religions are different. I love 
my country; I love my people, cut off from 
them as it seemstome lam. What would the 
world be but for love ? and am I to be deprived 
of it because I had the misfortune to be born a 
prince? If I met with one of my own people 
in whose breast dwells all that is pure and good 
and innocent, and to whom my heart is drawn 
by that sweet sentiment which humanizes the 
world, why should I not mate with her?” 

Lord Crabtree clasped his hands, with a cry 
of dismay which he could not check, and the 
King, whose last words had been addressed to 
his own soul, as it were, said sternly, 

“Mark me, my lord. This part of my life 
shall not be measured for me. WhenI marry, 
I choose for myself.” 

“It is against all precedent, your Majesty,” 
whimpered Lord Crabtree, in anguish. ‘‘I 
beg, I implore your Majesty to reflect!” 

‘No reflection is necessary. Why should I 
be deprived of a man’s dearest privilege? My 
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lord, I will dispense with your further attend- 
ance to-day.” 

‘*T entreat your most gracious Majesty to 
allow me one more word.” 

* Quickly, then.” 

‘*If any lady has been happy enough to at- 
tract your Majesty's notice,” said Lord Crab- 
tree, his head wagging from one side to the 
other in deep distress; ‘if your Majesty’s eye 
has been captivated by beauty—we old men 
know from experience how hard it is to restrain 
young blood” (the King stamped his foot im- 
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was to humor his eccentric Majesty. When 
the Court Newsman asked Lord Crabtree what 
he should say in his daily report concerning the 
movements of the King, he was told to write: 
‘*His Majesty walked in the royal grounds,” 
But this line was repeated so many times when 
Sassafras was not seen in the royal grounds 
that it set tongues a-wagging even among the 
attendants, and it began to be a saying, when 
any one was on a sly expedition, that he was 
walking in the royal grounds. A bit of gossip, 
with the flavor of scandal in it, is as delightful 





“THESE THREE LITTLE MAIDENS WERE DEEPLY IN LOVE WITH HIM.” 


patiently); “if your Majesty has any private 
attachment—” 

‘*Well, my lord! What then?” 

Lord Crabtree was in agony. The King’s 
last words seemed to admit of the existence 
of a private attachment. The old lord had a 
thought to express, but he did not know how 
to shape it in words. 

“Your Majesty, consider, I implore you. 
Do not commit yourself. Do nothing rash.” 

**Speak plainly, my lord. Say that I have 
a private attachment. Say that I have met a 
lady whom I love. Well?” 

“Your Majesty,” said Lord Crabtree, with 
tears in his eyes, “‘would not surely think— 
think of—of—” 

“ Of what, my lord? Speak out, like a man.” 

**Of marrying, your Majesty? Your Majes- 
ty would not snrely think of that ?” 

The King's eyes glittered. ‘What else 
should I think of with reference to a woman 
whom I love ?” 

* Any thing, your Majesty,” cried Lord Crab- 
tree, wringing his hands. ‘Any thing! any 
thing! Women are easily satisfied. What 
would a woman not give for a king’s smile, for 
a king’s embrace? Your Majesty does not 
know—the honor of the royal notice—even, if 
the worst came to the worst, a morganatic mar- 
riage—easily managed, your Majesty, easily—” 
But Lord Crabtree was obliged to pause in his 
floundering speech. The King’s strong hand 
had grasped his shoulder so firmly that he 
winced with pain. 

** Enough, my lord,” said Sassafras, in clear, 
scornful tones. ‘I forbid you to speak anoth- 
er word. Leave me; and take with you this 
assurance. No example of mine shall ever 
weaken or degrade in my people’s eyes the sanc- 
tity of the marriage bond. Iam but a man, and 
in this am no better than the humblest of my 
subjects, What would be crime in him is crime 
in me. No convenient winking of the eyes on 
the part of priests and laymen can make it oth- 
erwise. The shame of a left-handed marriage 
shall not rest upon my name. When I marry, 
I marry with my right hand. And my heart 
shall be in it!” 





IX. 
THE QUAMOCLITS AND THE WHORTLEBERRIES. 


From the date of this conversation Sassafras 
spent more time than ever in his private lodge, 
and it was quite a common thing for the lords- 
in-waiting to be informed three and four times 
a week that his Majesty had gone to his lodge, 
and had given orders that he was not to be dis- 
turbed. ‘The lodge began to be talked about, 
and queer things were said concerning it. With 
reference to the King’s conduct and his grow- 
ing desire for seclusion, the lords-in-waiting, 
with Lord Crabtree at their head, decided in 
consultation that although matters were not as 
they should be, their wisest course at present 





to a duchess as to a washer-woman. Some of 
them even went so far as to wink at each other, 
and to touch their noses with their forefingers. 

But these palace tongues wagged discreet- 
ly, and a sort of freemasonry was.¢stablished 
in the winking of eyes and the touching of 
noses, to which only the select were admitted. 
Outside the palace, tongues, eyes, and noses 
were not so discreet. Numbers of people were 
busy putting two and two together, as the say- 
ing is. The saying was not sufficiently ex- 
plicit in this instance, for instead of putting two 
and two, the gossipers and tittle-tattlers were 
busy putting one and one together. And one 
was Sassafras and one was a lady. The pres- 
ence of Sassafras was always necessary for the 
correct doing of the sum; the lady was some- 
times changed. The misfortune was that all 
sorts of things got mixed up together in conse- 
quence. One thing leads to another, it is true, 
but there is often not the slightest relationship 
between one and another. 

It had been intended that the proposed mat- 
rimonial alliance between King Sassafras and 
the Princess Calla should be kept a profound 
secret ; but somehow or other the news leaked 
out, and it was spread abroad that his Majesty 
declined to entertain the proposal. The news- 
papers of good repute said as little about it 
as possible, for political reasons; but the matter 
was not allowed to die out because they were 
silent. 

There resided in No-land a very prolific tribe, 
whose family name was Quamoclit. Great 
numbers of the members of this family were 
to be found in every town, city, and hamlet of 
the kingdom. The smallest villages were not 
free from them. Their prying eyes were in 
every street, and so powerful were those eyes 
that they could pierce stone walls, and see what 
was going on inside; their tongues wagged at 
every corner; they stopped at every convenient 
post, and touched noses with a knowing air. 
These Quamoclits made grand use of their noses, 
for they poked them every where, especially in 
those places where they were least wanted. 
They scented the news of the King’s refusal to 
contract an alliance with the Princess Calla as 
bees scent honey, and the owners of these cley- 
er features went round and about whispering to 
each other, and making friends of each other's 
buttons, which they contemplated with pensive 
affection as they tittle-tattled. So the King 
would not marry! they said to one another. 
Strange! was it not? (Here they winked.) 
There must be a reason for it. Oh yes; there 
must be a reason for it. Do youknow? Hm! 
Do you? (Here they touched their noses.) 
Well, we have heard something. Indeed! But 
it must not be repeated—no, not for the world. 
It was strange, and the more one thought of 
it the stranger it was. His Majesty was often 
absent from the palace now! (Here they look- 
ed mysteriously at one another.) Indeed? 
Oh yes; for hours together. Perhaps he was 





in the palace all the while! Perhaps. Hm! 
hm! hm! Even Lord Crabtree was kept in 
the dark. Curious! was it not? Then there 
is that lodge which he will allow no one but 
himselfto enter. What tales those walls could 
tell if they could speak! Very mysterious ; 
very. Alady inthe case. (Here they winked, 
and touched their noses, and looked knowingly 
at one another, all at one time.) Hush-sh-sh! 
How can you? Well, we did hear yesterday 
thathm! hm! hm! You won't tell any body, 
willyou? Ihaditfrom—hm! hm! In strict 
confidence, you know. 

Thus they talked and whispered, and as our 
ingenious brethren in the West would doubtless 
say, innuendoed. For our Western brethren— 
who also have their Quamoclits—are great at 
the turning of nouns into verbs. 

But these Quamoclits did still greater mis- 
chief. Some of them had newspapers of their 
own, or were employed upon newspapers, and 
the King’s refusal of the hand of the Princess 
Calla was a pet theme in their leading articles 
and special correspondence. They stretched it 
wantonly as they would a piece of India rub- 
ber, until they made rents and holes init. In 
a very short time it was twisted out of all re- 
semblance to itself. 

There was another tribe in No-land to whom 
this dish was like the spice of Arabia. Whortle- 
berry was the name of this tribe. These Whor- 
tleberries also possessed a newspaper or two, 
and in the columns of their papers the dish was 
served up in a hundred ways, with the very 
hottest seasoning. 

Some of these papers fell into the hands of 
King Sassafras. Some ofthe remarkswhich were 
made concerning him came to his knowledge. 

‘*Good God!” he cried, ‘* Is it possible that 
I can be such a monster ?” 

Stung in the tenderest part of him—his man- 
hood—he threw aside all counsel, and in direct 
opposition to the advice of his Confidential Wor- 
ryers, he read and studied what was written 
about him. The more he read the more he 
was distressed. The more he heard the more 
he grieved. Had he, in his royal station, pos- 
sessed a friend like Coltsfoot, he might have 
turned some of the experience he was gaining 
to good account; but he was surrounded by 
flatterers and fawners and court parasites, who 
would have been well content to see him spend 
his life as his father had done. He blushed 
when he was told that his person was sacred, 
that he, above all other men, was watched over 
by a special Providence, and that he was hedged 
round by divinity. 

“Tf this be true,” he mused, “I am some- 
thing more than human.” 

He trembled from sensitive shame, for he 
knew that it was false. 

**And yet,” he thought, pursuing his reflec- 
tions, “‘ did not the barbarian ruler who lately 
visited No-land arrogate to himself the awful 
title of King of Kings? It is monstrous—mon- 
strous and wicked! Surely that title can only 
be held by the Great and Merciful King who 
rules over all!” 

But if he mentally protested against being 
held up as a kind of sacred symbol—if he set 
aside (as he did, with scorn) the idea that his 
rights were more divine than those of other 
men, he was filled with just indignation by 





He said to Coltsfvot, 

“What is your opinion of kings, Coltsfoot ?” 

It was rarely that Coltsfoot was in a light 
humor, but he happened to be so upon this oc- 
casion. 

‘*T myself,” he said, with a light laugh, ‘‘hap- 
pened to put that very question once to an ami- 
able cynic. He answered that they were nec- 
essary evils.” 

Every nerve in Sassafras’s body tingled, quiv- 
ered with pain. Although Coltsfoot had but 
repeated the words of another man, and al- 
though he had spoken lightly, a slight dash of 
scorn in the speaker’s tone tinged them with a 
personal bitterness, 

‘*Of our King, now,” continued Sassafras, 
controlling his agitation, ‘‘ Sassafras? What 
do you think of him ?” 

‘*T have never seen him.” 

‘*But,” insisted Sassafras, “ you have your 
idea concerning him. What do you think of 
him?” . 

“At the best,” replied Coltsfoot, shrugging 
his shoulders, “‘he is nothing more than a pup- 
pet. Set aside the pomp and glitter which sur- 
round him, and he becomes, in himself and by 
himself, utterly insignificant.” 

The tone of indifference in which this was 
uttered stung Sassafras more deeply even than 
Coltsfoot’s previous utterance. 

‘*Ts your opinion general?” he asked. 

‘*No; some few would express themselves 
in similar terms; a larger number would be 
more violent in the same direction, On the 
other hand, there are many thousands who re- 
gard King Sassafras with an admiration which 
approaches idolatry. There are ladies in the 
fashionable world who would think it no ex- 
travagance to kiss the ground he walks upon, 
and who see in him qualities so transcendent 
as to seriously warp their moral sense. To 
their minds, a king sanctifies whatever he 
touches. Let me tell you a story that is cur- 
rent. Some years since‘a prince of another 
land was sent upon his travels; he was a per- 
son distinguished for good humor and amiabil- 
ity of disposition. He traveled the world, and 
opportunities were given to him of seeing what 
no other man had seen in a lifetime, and he 
was received every where with grand demon- 
strations, and was cordially welcomed. In a 
certain flourishing city, a dependency of the 
empire of which he was a representative, the 
fashionable men and women — especially the 
latter—went almost mad in the ecstasy of their 
admiration. Towels that he wiped his hands 
upon were torn into fragments, and the pieces 
were taken home by the ladies as relics; the 
ends of the cigarettes he smoked were picked 
up as he threw them away, and religiously pre- 
served. It would be the same, I doubt not, 
with our own King Sassafras. He is to them 
a visible god, whom they worship, not with in- 
difference and languor, as most of them wor- 
ship in the churches, but with an enthusiasm 
which is as lamentable as it is extravagant.” 
Coltsfoot paused for a few moments; his light 
mood had passed away, and he was now serious 
and thoughtful. ‘‘It may be said by many un- 
prejudiced lookers-on that these are harmless 
follies; I differ from them. The persons who 
practice them are seriously in earnest, and they 
belong to the classes which set the fashions for 





“SOME OF THEM EVEN WENT SO FAR AS TO WINK AT EACH OTHER, AND TO TOUCH 
THEIR NOSES WITH THEIR FOREFINGERS.” 


what he read concerning himself in the papers 
owned by the Whortleberries. According to 
these organs, he was either the feeblest fool 
that ever breathed, with soul so warped by the 
pursuit of sensual and sensuous pleasure as to 
be deaf and blind to the misery which surround- 
ed him, or he was directly responsible and ac- 
countable for all the evil and suffering which 
existed in the land. 

“Tf either of these be true,” he mused with 
troubled soul, ‘‘I am indeed less than human 
—more akin to brute than man.” 





the people—the fashions in conduct and behav- 
ior at home and in the streets—the fashions in 
dress (in itself an educator), and even in mor- 
als, a convertible word, unfortunately, nowa- 
days. The lowly are taught always to aspire, 
to look up, and they look up to these persons 
and aspire to their follies. I would promote 
mirth, pleasure, and rational enjoyment by ev- 
ery means in my power; but I would set my 
heel upon these sinful extravagances which are 
practiced by persons whose education and posi- 


| tion should teach them how to make better use 
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of the advantages they enjoy. There are in 
life sweeter fashions than these to follow.” 

«Ts the King to blame for all these things ?” 
said Sassafras, with downcast looks. 

‘¢ He is but a young man,” replied Coltsfoot ; 
‘it would be most unjust to say that he is re- 
sponsible for the bad systems which have grown 
out of the lust for pleasure and ease. He is 
much to be pitied.” 

‘“‘Truly,” said Sassafras, gravely. ‘‘I think 
so too. See here what they say about him.” 

Coltsfoot read the slanders in the paper which 
Sassafras handed to him, and said, 

‘*This is one of the reasons why I think the 
King is to be pitied. I have often seen the 
person who edits this paper.” 

‘**Ts he in earnest? Is he sincere ?” inquired 
Sassafras, anxiously. 

“*T should be sorry to shake hands with him,” 
replied Coltsfoot. ‘*He does what pays him 
best. Before he became a paper politician, he 
gained a name among the poor and ignorant 
by writing lewd stories—stories which strike at 
the very foundation of morality, and which are 
a disgrace to the literature of No-land. But 
the people have worthier champions than he, 
and some of their cheap weekly papers which 
I could name, and which circulate largely 
among them, are doing honest and wholesome 
work, which is bearing good fruit to-day, and 
will bear better by-and-by. But enough of 
this. Let us go and see our little fiddlers.” 

La * * * * * 

Turn we from these troublous matters. A 
quieter, sweeter theme invites us. While the 
wild winds are raging in one place, light breezes 
float in another, where the storm-tossed soul can 
find repose. Cast your eyes over the world, and 
you will see in the same moment the white snow 
falling and the bright rose unfolding its leaves 
—the brown leaves fluttering to the ground in 
the sad, pensive light of an evening in autumn, 
and the green branches, with the dew glisten- 
ing upon them, laughing into bud in the light 
of a sweet, fresh morning in spring. 





X. 


SWEET IS THE AIR NOW AND FOREVER; HEART 
WHISPERS LOW, CHANGE WILL COME NEVER! 


Tue old country lane is sweet with the fra- 
grance of a bright midsummer. The hedge- 
rows are beautiful in their luxuriance of. wild 
rose, bluebell, and honeysuckle. Myriad tiny 
blossoms, with eyes of scarlet and purple and 
gold, are peeping out beneath the richly laden 
thickets, and smiling in the face of the drowsy 
clouds, 

Here and there are clusters of tiny silver 
eyes. At a little distance they look like pure 
white tears. They might be, for before the 
sun rose this morning the rain fell. And as 
it fell it stirred every thing into life, and 
brought out the most precious odors of all the 
sweet-smelling plants. When the fragrant air, 
on its way to the clouds, reached the nests of 
the waking birds, they stretched their wings 
and bathed in it, piping their blithest notes. 

In a very small and very old cottage, so cov- 
ered with ivy and moss as to warrant the fan- 
cy that it must have grown out of the earth as 
the flowers and trees do, sits an old woman 
shelling pease. Every now and then she looks 





catch a glimpse of her pearly teeth; the light 
in her soft and luminous eyes seems to be turn- 
ed inward, as though she is looking on her soul; 
a happy sigh escapes her bosom now and then, 
She is day-dreaming, but it would not be possi- 
ble to picture her dreams. Say that they are 
composed of sweet, warm color, which makes 
the present and the future beautiful and peace- 
ful, say that summer is in her soul, and all is 
said that can be said. 

Her name is Bluebell. 
name of the old woman. 

In this rustic cottage dwell four persons: 
Spring and Winter, in the persons of Bluebell 
and Dame Endive; Coltsfoot, Dame Endive’s 
son; and Ragged Robin, Bluebell’s brother. 

There are four rooms in the cottage—two 
above, two below. The room above the porch, 
the window of which, with its closely latticed 
panes, you see peeping out of its green nest, is 
the bedroom occupied by Bluebell and Dame 
Endive. The room behind that, which looks 
down upon a small kitchen-garden from which 
the pease have been gathered, is the sleeping- 
room of Ragged Robin. Coltsfoot sleeps in a 
little room behind his school-house, which is 
not at a great distance from the cottage. 

Bluebell is making baskets with slender reeds 
and willows and differently colored grasses ; she 
is very cunning and clever in the weaving of 
them, and seems to invest them with something 
of her own grace and beauty and freshness. 
They are very fragile, and require delicate 
handling; but they are so pretty that Dame 
Endive finds a ready sale for them in the mar- 
ket that is held once a week about two miles 
distant from the cottage. Ladies buy them as 
well as country-women, and they grace many a 
drawing-room round about. Dame Endive, 
who has led a hard-working, industrious life, 
is very happy to have something to do in her 
old age—something, too, that brings in money 
toward the expenses of the household. The 
baskets are light, and easy to carry, and on the 
market-day Bluebell hangs them about the old 
woman’s breast and shoulders, and she starts in 
the early morning, a living net-work of bright, 
moving color. The baskets are of various shapes 
—very fantastic, some of them—and as the old 
woman moves slowly along, assisted by her 

ntch-stick, she makes quite a picture. When 
ie stops to rest, the birds hover about her, and 
some that have grown familiar with her are 
bold enough to perch upon the baskets that 
hang from the old woman’s back, and enjoy a 
ride without paying for it. 

‘¢ The day is beautiful, my dear,” pipes Dame 
Endive from her window. 

Bluebell awakes from her dream, and nods 
and smiles. She is as beautiful and as happy 
as the day. She wears a light cotton dress, 
with a small lilac sprig; her hair has escaped 
from its confinement, and garlands her neck. 
Dame Endive’s cotton dress is of a darker hue, 
and her white hair is inclosed in a cap as white. 
This, although it is the middle of the week, is a 
galaday. Eighteen years ago Bluebell was born. 

‘*Coltsfoot will give his school- children a 
half holiday,” says Dame Endive, in her shrill 
voice. 

“How do you know, mother?” asks Blue- 
bell. ‘*Did he tell you?” 


Dame Endive is the 





“AS THE OLD WOMAN MOVES SLOWLY ALONG, ASSISTED BY HER CRUTCH-STICK, SHE 
MAKES QUITE A PICTURE.” 


out of window. A yellow basin is in her lap, 
and the freshly gathered young pease are in a 
wicker basket by her side; her brown, bony 
fingers never cease from their task. The win- 
dow by which she is sitting is open, and she is 
almost within arm’s reach of a young girl, who 
sits in the cottage porch in a frame-work of 
creeping honeysuckle. The twining plants bend 
about her and above her wooingly. She is as 
fair as the summer day, as sweet as the air which 
steals through the porch to kiss her, and then 
wanders on rejoicing. 





‘*No, my dear; but he'll do it. I don’t 
need my son to tell me things. I can read 
him, though I can’t read print, and though my 
old eyes are not as good as they were.” 

Her old eyes are now, in fact, peering down 
the road for her son, who is not due for a long 
time yet. It wants an hour to noon, and half 
an hour after noon the dinner will be ready, 
and then the rest of the day will be spent in 
quiet holiday fashion in honor of Bluebell. 
Soon Bluebell gathers up her work, and goes 
into the cottage to look after the dinner. Be- 
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“BLUEBELL IS MAKING BASKETS WITH SLENDER REEDS AND WILLOWS AND 
DIFFERENTLY COLORED GRASSES,” 


fore she quits the porch she also looks down 
the lane. 

“Do you see him coming, my dear?” asks 
the old woman. 

Bluebell blushes, andshakes her head. When 
she is inside the cottage, Dame Endive grows 
garrulous over the virtues and accomplishments 
of her son, and dilates with pardonable pride 
upon the estimation in which he is held by 
all who know him. Bluebell listens, and says, 
** Yes, yes,” to every thing the old woman ad- 
vances, and Dame Endive gazes on her with 
secret delight and pleasure. 

Coltsfoot and Robin come. Each has flow- 
ers for Bluebell. She selects two of the pret- 
tiest, one from each bunch, and twines them in 
her hair. Robin is a strong, sunburned man 
now. Woodman as he is, he belongs to the 
thinking classes, for he has his grievance—that 
two shillings a week more, which is to set ev- 
ery thing right. He gives Bluebell a sound- 
ing kiss, and wipes his lips afterward. A strong 
yearning comes into Coltsfoot’s face as he takes 
Bluebell’s hand in his, and wishes her joy. As 
he stands thus, his old mother calls out, 

“What! and not kiss her on such a day as 
this? Well, if I was a man!” 

Whereupon Bluebell holds up her face, and 
he touches her cheek with his lips. The old 
woman cackles and laughs. 

**May your life contain much brightness, 
Bluebell!” says Coltsfoot, tenderly. 

She answers sweetly, and bustles about to 
hide a tear. Joy and melancholy hold subtle 
relationship with each other. 

Along the fragrant country lane, in the di- 
rection of the cottage, Sassafras is strolling. 
When he is within hail of it, he pauses and 
looks fondly about him. The beauty of nature 
sinks into his soul, and breathes peace into it. 
He sighs with a sense of relief, as he thinks 
that he is here, unknown and free, away from 
the cares and griefs which weigh so heavily 
upon him. “Has any other man,” he mur- 
murs, ‘‘ever so fully appreciated the pleasures 
of obscurity?” The reflection inspires the 
shadow of serious thought. He shakes it off. 
“Thank God,” he says, ‘‘ to-day I am not a 
king!” 

He approaches nearer to the cottage; enters 
the porch. They within see his face at the 
window, and they all smile a welcome. Blue- 
bell runs to open the door for him. He also has 
a flower for her; it is a rose-bud with a small 
piece of rosemary attached. She places it in 
her bosom, and in a few moments they are all 





sitting down to dinner, and Sassafras is declar 
ing that the pease are the sweetest that he has 
ever tasted. 

**And I'll wager,” he says, “that I know 
who gathered them.” 

‘Yes, yes,” cackles the old woman; * Biue- 
bell gathered them. My old joints are stiff. 
I can’t stoop as I used to.” 

Robin is full of a subject which interests him 
hugely. For some time past there had been 
rumors that the laborers in No-land — those 
who tilled and plowed—were becoming dissat- 
isfied with their condition, and that very week 
news had come that in a village hard by thirty 
of them had refused to do any more work for 
their masters, the farmers, unless they had two 
shillings a week more. Robin shows himself 
to be quite a politician as he descants upon 
this theme, but the others decline to be drawn 
into conversation upon the subject. Sassafras 
certainly says that for his part he thinks he 
should like to be a woodman. Bluebell’s eyes 
sparkle, 

‘*Eh,” says Robin, ‘‘ but your hands are too 
soft.” 

‘*They would soon grow hard,” replies Sas- 
safras. 

Then Robin recalls the day on which they 
had first met, and tells, for the hundredth time, 
what a queer chap he thought Sassafras was. 

“ He didn’t know naught,” cries Robin, with 
a snap of his fingers; ‘“‘ he was the ignorant- 
est chap J ever clapped eyes on!” 

After dinner they sat in the porch, talking. 
Sassafras listens, and says very little. He sits 
next to Bluebell, and this for him is sufficient 
happiness. ‘There is to him something sacred 
in the very touch of this young girl’s cotton 
dress; and if their fingers meet—as they do 
sometimes—every nerve in him thrills. Rob- 
in succeeds in drawing Coltsfoot out upon his 
pet theme. Coltsfoot, who knows the exact 
state of affairs, sympathizes with the men, and 
wishes that their reasonable demands had been 
complied with. Their condition he describes 
as lamentable. 

“They are waking up now, though,” shouts 
Robin, triumphantly. 

‘* But notwithstanding that they have reason 
and justice on their side,” observes Coltsfoot, 
‘*they have a hard battle to fight. The issue 
in the end can not be doubted, but they will 
have to suffer. One does not need much for 
comfort and happiness in this world, and a man 
ean do very well on a little; but these men 
certainly have not enough, and certainly are 
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most unfairly paid for their labor. We'll say 
no more on the subject; this is not the day for 
its discussion.” 

In the afternoon they stroll through the fields 
and the woods, and Robin and Bluebell point 
out many wonders by the way. They are the 
happiest of the happy. Coltsfoot’s usually grave 
face breaks into smiles, and he joins in the in- 
nocent merriment with the light spirits of a boy. 

‘**I know where there is an echo,” says Sas- 
safras. 

‘*Let us go there,” cries Bluebell, clapping 
her hands. 

They make their way through tangled brush- 
wood, Sassafras leading. Now and then he 
turns, and assists Bluebell. With her hand in 
his he helps her to overcome obstacles. 

“Eternity must be filled with such days as 
this,” he says. 

Bluebell sighs a happy assent. Now and 
then Sassafras runs to help Dame Endive. 

“Thank you, my dear,” she says; ‘it is fit 
that the young should hep the old.” 

Coltsfoot hears this. ‘ You are right, moth- 
er,” he says; “and the rich, the poor; the 
wise, the ignorant.” 

“Too much wisdom is a dangerous thing,” 
observes Sassafras. He is in the humor to say 
any daring thing. 

Now they are standing on a slight elevation. 
A few hundred yards away, where the land 
slopes toward a wood, rich with the richest 
treasures of the seasons, lies echo-land. Thith- 
erward they walk briskly, and in another mo- 
ment the inspired hollow speaks and laughs and 
sings. 

** Hush!” calls out Sassafras, with assumed 
solemnity. 

“ Hush !” responds the hollow, solemnly. 

They gather about Sassafras. Coltsfoot re- 
gards him end Bluebell attentively; Bluebell 
has eyes for no one but him; Dame Endive, 
leaning on her crutch-stick, peers up at him 
from beneath her spectacles; Robin waves his 
arms, and is about to utter some wild words, 
when Sassafras, with his fingers on his lips, 
says, almost in a whisper, 

* Speak low, or the old fellow will hear you.” 

“What old fellow?” asks Robin, with a 
laugh. 

‘The old fellow who is hiding behind that 
clump of trees beyond. Did you not hear him 
call out to us to hush? You look incredulous. 
Because you do not see him, you think there is 
no old fellow there. But I declare he is there 
—an old, gray-haired man, with serious eyes 
and a long beard. He bade us hush, because 
we were too merry. He has been there ever 
so many hundreds of years. The wvod is 
haunted, and the old gray-beard is but one of a 
great army of spirits who retreat into the hol- 
lows at the first sound of humarf footsteps. 
His voice is harsh and strong, but he has chil- 
dren whose softer voices mock the sighing 
wind as it glides past them.” 

**A pretty fancy,” says Coltsfoot, regarding 
Sassafras with tender interest, and yet with a 
strange admixture of seriousness, 

A solemn look is in Bluebell’s eyes as Sas- 
safras describes the echo-king, and Sassafras, 
seeing this, breaks into a laugh, which is so 
contagious that, like magic, the hollow is filled 
with merry sound. 

** Hark!” he cries, holding up again a warn- 
ing finger. ‘‘ Those are the young spirits who 
are laughing. There are merry ones and old 
ones, if we could only see them.” 

**What are they like ?” asks Bluebell, bend- 
ing toward him, her face flushed with excite- 
ment. ‘What are they like ?” 

‘* Some of them are almost as pretty as Blue- 
bell here. They have sparkling eyes, and in 
the golden hair which floats down to their feet 
sun-sparkles chase each other. In the sammer 
they sing with the birds. It is they who drink 
the dew from the leaves.” 

** And in the winter ?” 

‘They bind their hair with garlands of hol- 
ly and laurel, and enchant into beautiful de- 
vices the hoar-frost on the branches of the trees, 
They peep into the icicles, and melt them with 
the fire of their eyes. If they hear any one 
laugh, they laugh and are happy. Then the 
old fellow with the long beard shivers and 
grunts and stamps his feet and blows upon his 
fingers. I like best to hear the young spirits. 
One night we will come here and watch them 
when they do not think we are looking.” 

Then Sassafras turns to Bluebell, and asks in 
a tender tone if she will sing a song, and Blue- 
bell in a sweet voice sings, and the hollow 
echoes her song, but not so sweetly : 

“All things are fair; 
Nature rejoices ; 
Valley and hill 
Th 


rill with sweet voices— 
All 


“Sweet is the air 
Now and forever; 
Heart whispers low, 
Change will come never— 
All things are fair. 


“Look where I will, 
Sunlight’s bright glances 
ill me with joy. 
How my heart dances! 
All things are fair.” 


things are fair. 


“That is my son’s song,” says Dame Endive 
to Sassafras, with a proud look at Coltsfoot; 
** he wrote it for Bluebell.” 





** Your son is a poet.” 

‘“*He is any thing he likes,” responds the 
fond mother; “‘he knows a mighty deal. 
He’s a man; there isn’t a cleverer in No-land. 
Where he got all his learning from, gracious 
only knows, for I’m no scholar. But knowl- 
edge comes to him as seeks, I suppose. Ah, 
the nights he sat up when he was a boy !” 

‘You must not credit all that my mother 
says about me,” says Coltsfoot, joining them. 
‘* Mothers are overfond. I guess she is speak- 
ing of me.” 

***Tisn’t me, my son,” says Dame Endive; 
"tis him. He says you're a poet, and he says 
right. He’s a lad of sense.” 

Coltsfoot shakes his head. 

“ Because of my simple lines? Nay, if 
there is a poet among us, it is our dear friend 
here, who has just woven such pretty fancies 
out of the echoes. There is nothing fanciful 
in my verses. They fit Bluebell. All things 
are fair to her. I wrote them when I was ina 
happy, hopeful mood.” 

He utters these last words in a saddened 
tone, which, as the breeze awakes the lyre, 
stirs the mother’s heart, and causes her to look 
with sudden apprehension into the face of her 
son; from his face her eyes wander to the face 
of Sassafras, and a frowning light shines in 
them. Coltsfoot, self-engrossed in painful 
thought, does not observe these signs. ‘*Come, 
mother,” he says, ** you and I will stroll quiet- 
ly to some shady nook, and sit there; I want 
to talk to you where there are no echoes.” 

‘“*Ay, my son,” she replies, tenderly and 
piteously ; “a mother’s love ’ll not fail you.” 

Mother and son walk away; Robin is wan- 
dering by himself in the woods; Sassafras and 
Bluebell are left alone. 

“* This sweetest of days,” murmurs Sassafras, 
in a tone which trembles from excess of feeling, 
‘*has filled my life with tender memories.” 

They walk slowly, as in a dream, and Blue- 
bell presently seats herself upon the mossed 
outspreading trunk of a grand old tree; Sassa- 
fras lies on the ground at her feet. A spiritual 
beauty dwells in Bluebell’s face ; her soul is in 
perfect harmony with the beauty of the day. 
Her hands are resting on her lap; Sassafras, 
timidly and with beating heart, lays his hand 
upon hers, and softly imprisons it. She trem- 
bles and looks down, but she does not shrink 
from him. Her pure soul trusts in him utter- 
ly. Thus they sit in silence for fully half an 
hour, which seems but a few moments, the 
time flies so swiftly. But when a falling leaf, 
or the fluttering of a bird’s wings, disturbs the 
fine current of her waking dream, Bluebell sees 
the cyes of Sassafras gazing so earnestly and 
tenderly into hers that a new-born joy awakes 
in her heart, and her gentle breast is stirred by 
an emotion so exquisitely sweet as to border al- 
most upon pain, 

‘If it were so, Bluebell,” whispers Sassafras ; 
“if it were so! Now and forever, heart whis- 
pers low, change will come never! If change 
would never come! If we could remain thus 
forever! How fair, how beautiful is the world!” 

Bluebell looks upward. 

“There is a fairer world even than this,” 
she says, softly. 

**T could kneel at your feet, and pray.” 

He does kneel at her feet, and clasps her 
hands, which she yields willingly to him. 

‘*Tf during the moments that are now pass- 
ing we ourselves should pass away, then death 
would surely be beautiful.” 

‘““Why speak of death?” says Bluebell. 
‘*Why wish for it? The world is very good. 
God saw that it was so.” 

They fall into silence again for a brief space ; 
but the lengthening shadows of the trees warn 
Sassafras that they must soon depart. He 
raises himself closer to Bluebell, and invites 
her to stroll to a peep of sunlight in the dis- 
tance. They .walk hand in hand toward a 
small glade; the trees, which form a semicir- 
cle, throw quaint shadows on the ground. 

‘One can fancy the echo-spirits dancing 
here,” says Sassafras. ‘* Ona moonlight night 
the shadows of the trees moving in the wind 
would present a strange and weird-like appear- 
ance. Bluebell, I have not wished you happy 
returns of the day. I do so now,dear. May 
they all be as happy as this has been!” 

She thanks him sweetly, and says that it is 
not to be expected. Life has its duties and 
cares ; she knows this, not from her own expe- 
rience, for every body is very good to her, but 
from what Coltsfoot has told her. 

“Yes,” he says, “‘life has its cares and du- 
ties. But if love sweetens them—” 

What words are spoken immediately after 
these, neither of them ever remembers, except 
that he tells her he loves her, and that she, in 
perfect innocence and trustfulness, gives her- 
self up to him; then, with his arms around her 
dear form, he kisses her lips for the first time, 
and they walk slowly homeward to the cottage, 
with a heaven of happiness in their hearts. 
The changing color of the clouds, the cooing of 
the birds, the worshipful swaying and murmur- 
ing of the branches, the fluttering of the leaves, 
and the other beautiful evidences of a benefi- 
cent Creator which proclaim themselves wherev- 
er the lovers look or tread, seem to smile upon 
them, to be made for them. So they wander 
back to the old country lane, Sassafras leading 





Bluebell over tangled brush-wood, and beneath 
bending branches which cling to the young 
girl’s hair as though they are loath to lose her. 


Later in the evening, Bluebell and Sassafras 
stood side by side within the shadow of the cot- 
tage porch. It was time for them to part, and 
still they tarried, saying good-night again and 
again. The moon came out, and shone upon 
an orange-tree in the little garden; eyes of 
pale golden light gleamed among the branches, 

“You must go, you must go,” Bluebell whis- 
pered, and still she clung to him. 

At length she turned from him with linger- 
ing steps. 

* Good-night,” she said. 

**Good- night, darling! 
You are mine now, mine!” 

‘*Yes, I am yours,” she sighed, happily. 

He bent his head, and they kissed. Then 
Bluebell glided swiftly from his embrace and 
went into the house, and Sassafras, stepping 
into the light, saw Dame Endive watching him. 
She was standing a few paces away, and there 
was trouble in her eyes, Sassafras was uncer- 
tain how to act, but she decided for him. 

**Come into the kitchen,” said the old wom- 
an,‘‘and speak low, so that she shall not hear us.” 

He followed her into the sanded kitchen, and 
the old woman laid her crutch aside, and sat 
down, with face averted from him. When she 
turned, he saw tears running down her old 
cheeks. 

*¢ This is the first time, dame,” he said; “I 
did not know until to-day that she loved me.” 

Dame Endive swayed to and fro in deep dis- 
tress, and a feeble wail escaped from her. 

“Oh, my son! my son!” she moaned. 

Sassafras knew immediately the cause of her 
grief, and in the midst of his own happiness his 
heart grew heavy. 

‘“‘ He loved her!” she said, in a suppressed 
tone, with jealous fierceness. ‘And you knew 
it—you knew it!” 

‘Nay, dame,” he answered, with a spasm in 
his throat, “I did not know it. Alas! my best 
and only friend !” 

**You are no friend of his,” hissed Dame 


God protect you! 


Endive. ‘You are a thief, and you have stolen 
his happiness! She would have loved him but 
for you. Oh, why did you come among us— 


why did you come? I hate you—I hate you 
And if you tell him I said so, I'll die, and c 
you with my dying breath!” 

**T’ll not tell him,” said Sassafras, gently and 
pityingly ; ‘‘ but do not think so hardly of me. 
Where is Coltsfoot ?” 

** He bade me see you before you left. He 
wishes to speak to you. You will find him at 
the bottom of.the lane.” 

“T will goto him. Good-night, dame.” 

But she waved him fiercely away, and as he 
left the room he again heard her moan, ‘‘ Oh, 
my son! my son!” 

Coltsfoot was waiting for Sassafras. The 
two men regarded each other with earnest 
looks. Neither strove to hide his thoughts 
from the other. But Coltsfoot was the more 
cheerful of the two. 

**Ah!” he said, ‘‘my mother has given you 
more than my simple message.” 

‘*She told me you wished to see me.” 

‘She told you something more.” Sassafras 
was silent. ‘* Well, I would rather she had 
not spoken; but you must forgive the mother. 
Old age has its weaknesses. When we are old 
men, we shall perhaps babble indiscreetly. 
And then, dear friend, a mother does not rea- 
son.” 

‘Why was I fated to bring unhappiness 
into the life of my friend?” cried Sassafras, 
mournfully ; “into the life of the man whom 
I love and honor more than all others in the 
world ?” 

‘Tt is pleasant to me to hear those words. 
We can not control circumstances. I have in- 
duiged a hope, and it is not to be realized; 
but, thank God, she does not know?” He put 
this in the form of a question which Sassafras 
might be able to answer. 

“T think she does not know,” said Sassafras, 
sadly. 

‘*That is well. Tell me. She loves you? 
Your silence is a sufficient answer. And you 
—you love her?” 

“‘ With all my soul,” replied Sassafras ; ‘‘ but 
you have a prior claim—” 

‘* Nay,” interrupted Coltsfoot, gently; ‘‘there 
is but one consideration for us—her happiness. 
If you were to desert her now, it would break 
her heart. I have known and watched her 
from her infancy, and I can be, as I have ever 
been, a brother to her. Dear Bluebell! dear 
sister! A purer mind, a sweeter heart, does 
not exist.” He paused for a moment or two. 
“Only in the cause of one whom I look upon 
as a sacred trust, and through whose innocence 
and purity human nature becomes ennobled, 
would I use the words I am now about to 
speak. But it is unfortunately becoming the 
fashion of the time to hold many a pure and 
sacred thing in light esteem. You have won 
the love of a good woman; it is a sacred and 
priceless blessing. I have held you as my 
friend ; shall I hold you so still?” 

* Prove me.” 

“T will. You have told Bluebell that you 
love her, and you have received a confession of 





love from her dear lips. Assure me that you 
have wooed and won her in full and earnest 
sincerity of heart and mind—as true man woos 
and wins a good woman, whom he will soon 
take to his heart as his wife, and to whom he 
will be faithful until death separates them.” 

“In that way I have wooed Bluebell —as 
God is my judge!” 

“Thank God! You are more than my 
friend—you are my brother. Take my hand, 
and do not fear to trust me. I can bear my 
sorrow more easily now. Dear lad! you are 
worthy of her love!” 


_ rer 


XI. 


‘*Now,” SAID THE KING, STEPPING CLOSE TO 
THE PRISONER, ‘‘AS MAN TO MAN!” 


Ar about this period signs of political dis- 
turbance were becoming somewhat alarming- 
ly prominent in No-land. There were in the 
kingdom certain persons who were conscien- 
tiously dissatisfied with the form of government 
under which they lived, and under which they 
undoubtedly enjoyed many advantages of which 
the people of other nations were not in posses- 
sion. These Reformers, as they styled them- 
selves, sprang chiefly from the ranks of the 
people, and were proud of the association of a 
few fine minds from the higher classes of so- 
ciety. Notwithstanding their opinions, they 
were good citizens; they were hard workers, 
they led peaceable lives, and reasoned out mat- 
ters for themselves, according to their lights, in 
a calm and sensible manner. 

But, unfortunately for their cause, it was 
surrounded by excrescences which gave it an 
unwholesome appearance. The Quamoclits 
and Whortleberries of No-land fastened them- 
selves to it, and the consequence was that a 
thimbleful of common-sense was hidden in a 
gallon of bubble and froth. The one great in- 
stitution, of course, which was the object of 
general attack was the institution of Royalty. 
“Do away with kings and queens,” said the 
agitators ; ‘“‘destroy the false theory that be- 
cause a man is born into Royalty it is impera- 
tive he should be maintained in costly and idle 
luxuriance by a down-trodden people; and the 
misery and distress which now overwhelm the 
nation will disappear as smoke does before the 
wind.” Every thing seemed to favor the agi- 
tators. The value of money had decreased in 
No-land, and ali the necessaries of life were 
steadily rising in price, so that it took thirty 
shillings to buy to-day what twenty shillings 
would have purchased a dozen years ago, 
The working-men, as a natural consequence, 
asked for higher wages, which in every in- 
stance was refused to them. ‘Ah,” groaned 
the Quamoclits and Whortleberries, ‘‘ crushed, 
oppressed, ground down again! Poor, suffer- 
ing masses, when will you obtain your rights ?” 
‘* We'll work no longer,” cried the working- 
men, ‘‘ until we are fairly paid for our work.” 
The masters still resisted, and the men left the 
workshops. Convinced that their demands 
were fair and reasonable, the hearts of these 
men turned bitter toward those of the higher 
orders who employed them, and they were, in 
a measure, driven into demagogism. In this 
way the Quamoclits and Whortleberries gained 
many recruits. Other strikes in other parts 
of the country occurred. The agricultural la- 
borers rose, and demanded their rights as men. 
A disclosure of the circumstances of their lives 
from their cradles to their graves showed a 
miserable state of things: they were ignorant, 
muddle-headed, underpaid, and they lived 
through all their lives in the worst form of 
slavery which man can suffer—in a state of 
helpless pauperism. When the history of No- 
land comes to be written by a competent and 
impartial person (if History ever is written in 
any but a partisan spirit) the condition of the 
kingdom of No-land, so far as concerns these 
matters, will be more fully dilated upon; in 
the mean time the few preceding lines must be 
accepted as a faithful, if not a satisfactory, in- 
dex to the state of affairs. 

Sassafras, seeking for guidance among his 
councilors, and for an honest solution of these 
troubles, was temporized with and lightly put 
off. He was bidden not to vex himself with 
these small concerns. 

Yet they were not entirely indifferent to the 
signs of the times. ‘“‘ Measures must be adopt- 
ed,” they said to one another, “‘to counteract 
the influence of these small agitators. The 
sentiment of loyalty must be stirred into active 
life in the breasts of the people. The King 
must go about more than he does.” 

Sassafras submitted to them; he went about 
more; his soul was wearied with pageants ; 
and one day, as he sat in his carriage, he was 
shot at. The bullet missed him, but his heart 
was sorely wounded. ‘‘ How my people must 
hate me!” he thought, with bitterness. The 
loyal papers bristled with indignation, and with 
expressions of love and devotion for his person ; 
they denounced the would-be assassin as a mon- 
ster, whose name would be infamous through 
all time ; and as usual they went to violent ex- 
tremes. Sassafras read all these papers, and 
even insisted upon privately seeing the monster 
who had attempted his life. 

‘*Your Majesty!” implored Lord Crabtree, 
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“such a thing was never heard of in his- 
tory!” 

‘¢ Ts there such a thing as the history of the 
human heart?’ demanded Sassafras, bitterly. 
*<T decline any longer to be guided by prece- 
dents of which neither my heart nor my con- 
science can approve. I will see this man.” 

‘He is a monster of the deepest dye,” en- 
treated Lord Crabtree, in melodramatic lan- 
guage; “nay, perhaps, a madman—” 

“The more is he to be pitied,” said Sassa- 
fras, firmly. ‘‘ Your remonstrances are useless, 
my lord. I will see him.” 

But king as he was he would have been un- 
able to carry out his design had he not prom- 
ised that he would not disclose to the man that 
he was the King. This promise he gave—and 
broke. At the door of the cell he halted, and 
would not allow a single person to enter with 
him. When he closed the door, he saw before 
him, seated by a table which was fastened to 
the ground, a man in rags, with a wild and hag- 
gard face. 

“‘Do you know me ?” asked Sassafras. 

** No,” was the reply. 

“1 am the King.” 

The man looked at Sassafras steadily, with a 
frown on his face. 

“‘T am sorry for you,” he said. 

** And not for yourself?” 

*“*No; I have nothing to reproach myself 
with,” 

‘*Not for attempting the life of one whose 
face you do not know when you look upon it?” 

**I did not shoot at the man; I shot at the 
King. If I had succeeded, there would have 
been a king the less in the world.” 

** You hate kings ?” 

‘**T hate them.” 

“They say you are mad.” 

**So I have heard ; they might be right—by- 
and-by; they are not quite right at present.” 
He pressed his hand upon his forehead as 
though to crush back oppressive thought. “TI 
am trying to keep my reason; I may lose it 
soon.” 

There was not the slightest wandering in his 
speech, and his features were firm set; but it 
was evident that it was only by the strongest 
effort of will that he retained his composure. 
He was a man of forty years of age. 

“It is a great honor,” he said, with a scorn- 
ful smile, ‘‘for me to receive a visit from a 
king. May I ask for what purpose you come ?” 

“To appeal to you,” answered Sassafras, 
earnestly; “‘to ask you what wrong I have 
done you, that you should attempt my life. I 
do not know you; I have never seen your face 
before to-day ; your name is strange to me. 
Tell me in what way I have wronged you.” 

There was a pause of a few moments’ dura- 
tion. 

‘¢You come to appeal to me!” then said the 
prisoner. ‘* You!” 

‘* Yes; as man to man.” 

A laugh that was like a groan escaped from 
the prisoner’s lips. 

“Look you!” he said, fiercely battling down 
his agitation; ‘‘if you destroy my conscious- 
ness of right, I shall go mad before your eyes. 
Come closer to me; I do not know what I am 
about to say, but there are listeners outside that 
door, and I do not choose that they shall hear 
me. Oh,do not fear! I can not harm you. 
See; they have chained me to the leg of the 
table, and I can not move six inches from the 
seat. It was done an hour before you came, 
for your protection, as I now can understand. 
At other times my limbs are free. My hands 
also are handcuffed. Youcan approach me with 
safety.” 

Sassafras went to the door of the cell, and 
threw it open. 

‘* My interview is not yet at an end,” he said 
to the attendants. ‘ Where is the jailer? Re- 
move that man’s chains. Unclasp his hands.” 

They hesitated to obey him; but he would 
not be denied. The prisoner's limbs were set 
free ; the door of the cell was closed again, and 
only they two were within the four walls. 

‘+ Now,” said Sassafras, stepping close to the 
prisoner, “‘as man to man.” 

The prisoner turned deathly white, and his 
form trembled ; thus he stood before Sassafras, 
uncertain how to act, uncertain what to say. 

‘* Have you a wife?” asked Sassafras. 

The prisoner suppressed a spasmodic cry. 
‘“‘T had; she is dead, thank God!” 

“Children?” asked Sassafras, in a soft and 
pitying tone. 

**T had one; he is dead, thank God!” 

*¢ You thank God for those afflictions ?” 

“Ay, most sincerely. You appeal to me, as 
man to man. You want me to tell you what 
wrong youhavedoneme. Beitso. Iwill tell 
you. Not long since I was a married man, with 
a wife whom I loved, and who, I believed, loved 
me. ‘Two years after our marriage she bore a 
child: Iwas a workman on the estate of a cer- 
tain nobleman whose name would blister my 
tongue were I to utter it; if you ask the police 
—to whom I am well known—they will tell you 
his name. He holds high rank in your court ; 
his name is mentioned in the papers frequently 
with credit. What wonder? he is a nobleman. 
His son came of age; there were great feasts on 
the estate. My wife and I were present, with ev- 
ery other person who was connected in any way 


with this nobleman’s property. My wife was 
a pretty woman. I have never seen a prettier. 
This nobleman’s son spoke to me, to her—he 
did us greater honor, he danced with her in the 
evening at the ball given to the tenants and the 
work-people. See you now; no word of sen- 
timent or passion shall pass my lips; I will tell 
you my story reasonably and coldly. © It is fair 
that I should say that I never cared for kings 
and queens; but having my work to do, and 
being fairly happy, I did not enter deeply into 
the question; it is no business of mine, thought 
I. Well, then, so it was, until this young cub 
came of age, and courted my wife by stealth, 
and turned her head. At the end of twelve 
months she left me, secretly ; [ was not allowed 
to remain long in doubt astothe man. I went 
to the father; he received me civilly enough. 
‘What do you want?’ he asked, when he had 
heard my complaint. ‘ Justice,’ I replied. 
What other reply could I give? I can see now 
that it was not a practical demand ; but I was 
blind at that time. I asked him to tell me 
where I could find his son ; he refused. I spoke 
hotly, and he, not recognizing that I had justifi- 
cation for my passion in the wrong his son had 
inflicted upon me, turned me from his doors. I 
forget now whether I threatened him; I think 
I must have done so, for not only was I dis- 
missed from my employment, but from that day 
I was conscious that I was being watched by 
the police as a dangerous person. I had saved 
a little money, and I went to the lawyers for 
justice. Whatkind ofjustice? Well, I could 
expose this viper, and disgrace him. I was 
mistaken. Where I spent one pound, the oth- 
er side spent a hundred. Where I had one 
lawyer, they hadten. You couldn't see justice 
through their black gowns. My money was soon 
spent, and my lawyer said he could not proceed 
without means. I don’t blame the lawyer; I 
blame the machinery. And yet the lawyers are 
the manufacturers. The road to justice should 
be smooth to rich and poor alike. Itisnot. It 
is a rocky road, and a rich man can pay for the 
removal or the placing of obstacles, while a 
poor man’s heart is broken before he walks a 
dozen yards toward the Shadow of Justice that 
stands in the distance. ‘ Fight for me,’ says 
this shadow. But the odds should be equal. 
What occurs when twelve armed men fight one ? 
I wrote to the papers; they took no notice. I 
wrote to persons in authority; I received no 
answer. My heart was turning bitter, and I 
was beginning to starve, for I could obtain no 
employment. While in this condition I met 
the young viper, smiling, well dressed, enjoy- 
ing life. Inflamed—justly inflamed—I struck 
him, not lightly. I was dragged to the police 
court, and imprisoned for ‘three months. I 
saw the case in the papers afterward, with the 
heading, ‘Savage assault on a young gentle- 
man.’ I came out of prison, and I made the 
acquaintance of an old man, a Republican. Still 
didI think I might obtain justice. He laughed at 
me, and taunted me with the holes in my pock- 
ets. ‘Be a scoundrel and rich,’ he said, ‘and 
you shall eat of the best. Be a scoundrel and 
poor, and you shall live on prison fare.’ I was 
now a suspected person. The eyes of the po- 
lice were never off me; yet I did not relax my 
efforts. I wrote again and again to judges, to 
law-ofticers, to noblemen, asking for justice, ask- 
ing that the man who had ruined me should be 
punished. Silence was my answer. ‘ Will you 
never believe,’ said my friend, ‘that there is 
one law for the poor and another for the rich, 
in No-land?’ Then he showed me, in plain 
print, how the complex machinery of the law 
was made to defeat justice when two men ap- 
peared before the tribunal, one with a full, 
the other with an empty purse; he showed me 
how, after a case appeared to be settled and a 
decision was given, rules for new motions, new 
trials, injunctions, arguments, and God knows 
what all, were set in motion, until the weakest 
went to the wall! ‘And observe,’ he said, ‘these 
obstacles to justice are not open to the poor 
man, for they are so beautifully framed as to 
cost much money.’ He showed me more than 
this: he showed how the judges in one court 
upset the decisions of the judges in another ; 
how they all sat together again, and agreed 
upon a second judgment ; and how a judge ina 
higher court reversed their judgment, and so 
complicated the case that it would cost thou- 
sands of pounds before the matter could be got 
out of its desperate tangle. But I weary myself 
with these details. My heart was sore; my 
soul was sick ; my body was enfeebled by want. 
I was brought to the police court again for writ- 
ing what they called threatening letters. The 
magistrate paid me acompliment. He said, ‘I 
am sorry to see a man who can express himself 
so well conduct himself so disgracefully ; but so- 
ciety must be protected—three months.’ You 
see what a misfortune it was to me that my par- 
ents had given me an education. Can you tell 
me, up to this point of my career, of what crime 
I had been guilty? ‘What will you do now?’ 
asked my friend, at the end of the three months. 
‘There is but one source to appeal to now,’ I 
answered; ‘I will appeal to the head of all; 
I will appeal to the King.’ I sat down, and 





wrote a fair statement of my case, and sent 
| it to the King of No-land. Silence. I wrote 
| again. Silence. Again, again, again!  Si- 
| lence, silence, silence! I might as well have 





asked the stars to answer me. The King was 
as far removed from his people as they are. 
*Well?’ said my friend. I could not an- 
swer him; I was almost choked with rage. 
‘So,’ he said, scornfully, ‘you appealed to 
the King in the cause of virtue and morality! 
You thought that in that general cause he 
would take up your case. You fool! Do 
you think Ae is a respecter of women?’ And 
then he related incidents in the King’s licen- 
tious life which proved to me how vain it was 
for me to appeal for justice there. My friend 
worked upon this theme until, looking upon 
the King as the head of these evils, I grew to 
hate him with a deep, unquenchable hate. My 
child died literally of starvation. I thanked 
the King for it. My wife died. I thanked the 
King for it. Want was my portion; sleep de- 
serted me. I thanked the King forit. ‘Shall 
I die,’ I asked of myself, ‘and end my pain ?’ 
Yes, I decided that I would. But I would first 
rid the world of a monster, and avenge myself. 
I made the attempt, and failed; I am more 
than satisfied now to say good-by to the world 
and its monstrous cruelties. And if there be 
a Judgment-seat in the hereafter, I will ap- 
pear before it, and tell my story there.” 

He ceased, and silence reigned for many mo- 
ments; the hearts of both these men were sore- 
ly agitated—one with passion and despair, the 
other with grief and commiseration. 

‘*The stories you heard about me are false,” 
said Sassafras, very sadly, when he was able to 
control his emotion; “I never saw one of your 
letters. I pity you from my heart.” 

The man turned his face doggedly to the 
wall, and rested his head upon his arm. Sas- 
safras waited for the man to speak, but he wait- 
ed in vain. He continued then, scarce know- 
ing what he said, but his words were very gen- 
tle, and were such as one might have spoken 
toabrother. Still the man remained obdurate, 
and hid his face. 

“Can I do nothing for you?” asked Sassa- 
fras. 

“You can,” then replied the man, turning 
his haggard face to the King; ‘‘ two things.” 

‘Tell me what they are.” 

“ You will do them ?” 

‘*If it is in my power.” 

**It is in your power. First, let the judges 
condemn me to instant death. I want to die. 
Let no false clemency be shown to me, and do 
not allow me in my condition to be condemned 
to a worse torture than death—to a life-im- 
prisonment, where I may eat my heart away. 
I am not mad; I am sane as you or they are. 
Second, remove yourself from my presence, and 
mock me no longer with your pitying words. 
They come too late!” 





XII. 


THE KING NARRATES TO THE COURT PARASITES 
THE PARABLE OF THE TREES. 


Arter this interview, so deep a melancholy 
took possession of Sassafras as to augur the 
most serious results if measures were not adopt- 
ed to counteract it. He wandered about the 
palace, pale, dejected, and suffering. He was 
at war with himself and the world. His coun- 
cilors cudgeled their brains to provide amuse- 
ment for him which would divert his mind from 
melancholy, but all their efforts to woo him to 
cheerfulness were vainly made. At this time 
they themselves began to be a little disturbed 
by the proceedings of the Quamoclits and Whor- 
tleberries, and they decided that there was but 
one means by which this slight disaffection 
might be overcome, and the personal condition 
of their sovereign improved: the King must 
marry. The rejoicings attendant upon such an 
occasion would be certain to restore the fading 
loyalty of the people. They made a list of all 
the available foreign princesses. Princess This, 
Princess That, Princess T’other. They selected 
one in every way fit, according to their opinion, 
and called a private Cabinet Council, at which 
the King was present, and at which the subject 
was brought forward. They used the most 
powerful arguments in their endeavor to prevail 
upon him; they implored him to consider that 
an alliance with the princess they had decided 
upon would strengthen his throne, and would 
not only contribute to his happiness, but would 
be a death-blow to the agitators who were bring- 
ing dissension into the kingdom. On mention 
of these agitators, the King spoke, for the first 
time, with animation. 

**Tt is fitting that this matter should be no- 
ticed,” he said; ‘it is a serious one.” 

“Nay, nay, @ trifle,” observed one and an- 
other, not wishing to attach too much impor- 
tance to it. 

He joined issue with them at once, to their 
great annoyance. 

“TI dissent entirely from the estimate you 
form of these agitations. I dissent entirely 
from the view you take of the result of an al- 
liance with the princess you mention— whom 
I believe to be a good and virtuous lady. Even 
if my own personal happiness were not consult- 
ed in the proposed alliance—” 

“But it is, your Majesty,” they protested ; 
“itis. Can not you see it?” 

“No, I can not see it,” he continued, in a 
steady tone. ‘‘ Even, as I said, if my own per- 








sonal happiness were not consulted in this pro- 
posed alliance, and I was willing to sacrifice it 
—which, let me tell you plainly, I am not, my 
lords (there is a certain matter of which you 
are in ignorance in which my honor is concern- 
ed)—even then my marriage with this lady would 
not cast oil upon these troubled waters. Wheth- 
er you are aware of it or not, I have lately in- 
terested myself in looking into certain matters 
which have much disturbed me. There are, 
in my opinion, grievances existing in No-land 
which should not be left to remedy themselves 
in the course of time, but which claim—imper- 
atively claim—to be examined and judged at 
once upon their own grounds. ‘The best thing 
to be done is for me to hear in person what 
these Quamoclits and Whortleberries have to 
say.” 

Thereupon ensued such a clamor as was 
never before heard in the Cabinet. They were 
aghast at the suggestion. They looked at each 
other with pale and inflamed faces, according 
to their temperaments. What! The King, 
in his sacred person—who was to the people a 
symbol of right and might and power and glory 
—to so far forget his position as to receive these 
common agitators! All precedent would be 
outraged by such a proceeding, The King in- 
terrupted them here. 

“Precedent! precedent! precedent!” he 
cried. ‘*And are we to be forever governed 
by those we have, and never make a new one 
out of our enlarged knowledge and advancing 
civilization? Are we forever to be turned 
from the contemplation of a course which we 
conceive to be right, because it has never been 
trodden before ?” 

They adopted another line of defense. They 
said that the proceedings of the Quamoclits and 
Whortleberries were not worthy of high notice ; 
that the members of their societies and associ- 
ations were of the very lowest class, 

** But tell me,” said the King, ‘‘ are not four- 
fifths of my people of the lowest class ?” 

They were compelled to admit that this was 
so. 
‘¢ Well, then,” he continued, “who should 
be legislated for—the many or the few ?” 

Still they insisted that the persons spoken of 
belonged to the rabble, whom it would be folly 
to recognize. 

‘* But,” he demanded, “what if they force 
themselves upon your recognition ?” 

‘“‘They have not forced themselves upon 
ours,” they replied, loftily. 

Upon which he related to them what he term- 
ed “ The Parable of the Trees.” 

“Tn a fine and fertile tract of land a num- 
ber of tall trees stood, with their heads raised 
constantly to the skies. At their feet languished 
an infinite variety of small flowers and shrubs, 
whose numbers, in comparison with the trees, 
were as ten thousand to one. Without any 
thought of their humbler brethren, these lofty 
trees grew and grew, and spread their branches 
wider and wider, until, in course of time, they 
absorbed all the light and air which it was in 
the power of nature to bestow. ‘Look down 
upon our condition,’ cried the smaller flowers, 
‘and keep yourselves within bounds, so that 
we may enjoy a fair share of the sweet light 
and fresh breezes, which are as necessary to 
our well-being as to yours.’ But the trees, 
whose pride had lifted them so high, were now 
almost out of hearing of the humbler residents 
of the wood, and as they never condescended 
to cast their eyes downward, they were in 
ignorance of the sad condition of the lower 
growth; and even when, in consequence of 
the increasing clamor of the multitude for 
light and air, the complaints reached their 
ears, they lifted their heads still higher to the 
skies. The multitude increased in strength, 
if not in beauty, and, with the necessity of liv- 
ing strong upon them, wound themselves, from 
very force of circumstances, round about the 
roots of the trees, and made such inroads into 
the earth as to sap the foundations of their 
powerful brethren—for they were all members 
of one family. ‘Give us room,’ they continued 
to cry; ‘give us opportunity; give us at least 
fair play.’ Still the trees turned a deaf ear, 
and scornfully continued their way, with no fear 
for their own safety. They thought that what 
had been always would be. But one day a 
great storm burst over their heads, and they 
had become so weakened by the proceedings 
of the multitude and their own pride that they 
had not strength to withstand it. They tot- 
tered and fell, crushing to death thousands of 
their humbler brethren in their fall. But they 
fell, never to rise again.” 

Not one of the councilors could see the 
slightest application in this parable, to which 
nevertheless they were bound to listen with re- 
spect. They renewed their solicitations ; they 
begged the King to reconsider his decision. 
The harder they begged, the more obdurate he 
became. He rose and said, 

‘*My lords, in three days from this I shall 
receive the’ Quamoclits and Whortleberries, 
and shall listen to what they have to say.” 

Then he left them. All the foolish ones be- 
gan to talk at once; the more sensible were si- 
lent, and drummed on the table with their fin- 
gers in great perplexity. 

*¢ He is in earnest ; he means it,” said one. 

‘“*T am afraid,” said another, in a cautious 
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whisper, tapping his forehead, “ that all is not 
right here.” 

‘‘Hush, hush, my lords!” remonstrated 
Lord Crabtree; ‘your lordships have over- 
looked something. His Majesty, when speak- 
ing of his marriage, said that his happiness 
was not consulted in this proposed alliance ; 
and then he uttered these remarkable words: 
‘There is a certain matter of which you are in 
ignorance in which my honor is concerned.’ 
Now what do these words portend? What, 
my lords, but that there is a lady in the 
case ?” 

They smiled; except to the mind of Lord 
Crabtree this was not a serious matter. ‘Oh, 
that is easily arranged,” they said to one an- 
other. A prelate, high in the Church, was 
present; and he, by his silence, acquiesced in 
the easy view they took of the matter. Nota 
word had he to say in opposition. 

‘* But,” said Lord Crabtree, “suppose his 
Majesty contemplates any thing serious.” 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense,” they exclaimed ; 
‘*such a thing is impossible—unheard of.” 

** Still,” continued Lord Crabtree, “if your 
lordships will empower me to speak to his Maj- 
esty upon the subject—” 

‘Yes, yes; speak to him,” they said, before 
they broke up, “and show him how easily these 
matters can be settled both to his and the lady’s 
satisfaction.” 

Lord Crabtree waited upon his Majesty, and 
explained that he had been commissioned to 
speak with reference to a few words that had 
dropped from his Majesty’s lips. He was not 
allowed, however, to proceed far. 

‘‘T have heard your views on this subject 
before to-day,” said Sassafras; ‘* they are un- 
changed, I presume.” 

‘*They are the views of the whole body of 
your councilors, your Majesty,” replied Lord 
Crabtree. 

** Let me put a case to you,” said Sassafras, 
‘a case that occurs to my mind just now. Say 
that a king—any king; select an imaginary 
one, if it pleases you—loved a lady far below 
him in position, but far above him in all those 
higher qualities which religion teaches us are 
of more precious value than wealth or worldly 
station. Say that she was intelligent, modest, 
truthful, innocent, and pure; say that in her 
unsullied breast resided those qualities of per- 
fect goodness which bring human nature as 
near as it can be brought to the divine attri- 
bute. Say that she loved this king, and that 
he loved her. Could he marry her ?” 

‘*Only in one way, your Majesty,” replied 
Lord Crabtree. 

‘*There is but one way of marrying,” said 
Sassafras, sternly, ‘‘and I ask you whether in 
this right way, sanctioned by God and by the 
words of his priests, this king could marry this 
woman ?” 

‘**T am glad,” said Lord Crabtree, tremulous- 
ly and gravely, “ that your Majesty has put be- 
fore me only a supposititious case. Indeed, 
it could not be otherwise.” 

‘* Answer me plainly, my lord.” 

‘*Such a marriage would be distinctly im- 
possible, your Majesty.” 

**That is enough, my lord; I asked but for 
information. I have nothing more to say.” 





XIII. 
OLD HUMANITY. 


Ow the appointed day the representatives of 
the Quamoclits and Whortleberries had audi- 
ence of the King. (With a rare exercise of 
wisdom, they had elected as their spokesman 
one of the most intelligent and consistent of 
the Reformers. At the important meeting at 
which this man ‘was chosen some noisy parti- 
sans put forward their claims for election to the 
office. Bugloss, a frothy and insincere dema- 
gogue, was especially violent in the representa- 
tion of his claims, but he was set aside by the 
shrewd chiefs of the party, who knew what kind 
of stake they were playing for, The spokes- 
man upon whom their votes fell would have 
commanded respect in any assembly. _He was 
an old man, who in his younger days had be- 
come a stanch Republican from conviction—not 
the conviction that is inspired by the infliction 
of a personal injury or a personal injustice, but 
that which emanates from a large and compre- 
hensive view of humanity. Born among the 
people, and living among them, he had made 
himself intimately acquainted with the condi- 
tion of their lives, with their struggles, their 
limited desires, their modest aspirations. He 
was conversant with their virtues and their 
vices, and in the views he expressed of these 
extremes he was almost a philosopher. Every 
action of his life spoke in his favor; he was a 
conscientious workman, a temperate liver, an1 
had never been known to lie or to commit a 
dishonest action. He was fixed in his belief 
that royalty was a bad institution, and that its 
existence gave birth to pernicious personal am- 
bition, in the carrying out of which the lower 
classes of people were made to suffer. He had 
been asked on many occasions to go publicly 
among the people and advocate his views, but 
he had consistently refused. ‘ When the right 
time comes,” he said, “ better men than I will 
rise to lead yon.” But even his calm tempera- 




















ment had been stirred by the recent agitations, 
and when he was waited upon by a deputation, 
and was told that the choice of the people had 
fallen upon him as their spokesman, he allowed 
himself to be prevailed upon, and consented to 
accompany the deputation in that capacity. 
Old Humanity was the name by which he was 
generally known among the lower classes. 

To the palace came this old man, in his work- 
ing clothes, accompanied by a mixed.assembly, 
chiefly composed of Quamoclits and Whortle- 
berries. Many of the men were hot and dusty, 
having carried heavy banners through the 
streets. Outside the palace a huge concourse 
of people was gathered, waiting to hear the 
result of the interview. They were perfectly 
orderly and peaceful. 

Sassafras received the deputation in the great 
hall of the palace; behind him stood his coun- 
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cilors, among whom was Lord Crabtree, fid- 
gety, and fretful, and anxious. The thought- 
ful, melancholy face of the King evidently sur- 
prised Old Humanity as he stepped forward ; 
bat he set aside all sentiment, and proceeded 
steadily with the task before him. 

This man was a born orator, and the theme 
on which he spoke was one in which the whole 
strength of his heart and mind was enlisted. 
He had come well armed with facts, and with 
an army of injustices which he said would take 
a week to narrate. He selected the strongest 
instances, and laid them before the King. By 
means of contrast he drew powerful and star- 
tling pictures. Not new ones; old as the hills 
almost were they, but they were faithful tran- 
scriptions. Here, the very extreme of physical 
want and destitution; there, the very extreme 
of undeserved luxury and ease. Ignorance, 
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crime, and squalor on the one side ; intellectu- 
al wealth and material splendor on the other. 
He even went so far, in his preliminary re- 
marks, as to show how one man was forced to 
earn damnation, while his brother rode in his 
carriage to salvation. He insisted that, as it 
was no fault or merit of the child whether he 
was born in St. Giles or St. James, it was the 
imperative duty of the State to act in some 
part as the father instead of the jailer of the 
unfortunate ; he argued that, if this were done 
wisely and judiciously, there would in time be 
no such place as St. Giles; and he said that the 
difference between classes was so appallingly 
wide as to be a crime in the eyes of God and 
humanity. He illustrated every step of his ar- 


.gument; from his mind he drew logic—from 


his heart he drew pity. He quoted largely 
from Christ and from religious teachings. He 
had brought with him extracts from the sermons 
of living divines, and he placed practice side by 
side with precept. Here are such and such ut- 
terances, he said; here are such and such facts ; 
and he asked the King to reconcile them. He 
spoke of the struggles of great numbers of the 
laboring classes, which every now and then 
forced themselves to the surface; he gave a 
true history of the personal condition of the agri- 
cultural laborers and of the miserable condition 
of their lives; he drew a painful picture of chil- 
dren brought up in the brick-yards and the gut- 
ters, and who were compelled to suck in deg- 
radation with their mothers’ milk; and he de- 
clared that there never was a period in the 
world’s history in which the lust for money and 
power was producing such baneful effects as at 
present. And after traveling over much ground 
which there is not space here to touch upon, 
he came to his peroration, in which he stated 
his honest conviction that the monarchical in- 
stitution had proved itself to be utterly inade- 
quate to remedy these evils. 

This lame and inadequate description of his 
speech, which occupied an hour in its delivery, 
must be accepted; but no words could do jus- 
tice to the man’s eloquence and fire and sin- 
cerity. When he concluded, murmurs of de- 
lighted approval broke out among the auditors 
in the body of the hall; then there was silence 
for many moments, during which all eyes were 
turned toward the King. His face was hidden 
from them, and when he raised it something 
like a clear light shone in his eyes. 

‘“*T have listened to you patiently,” he said, 
in a low, sad tone, “and you have told me many 
things of which I was ignorant, I require time 
for self-communion; come to-morrow to the pal- 
ace, at this hour, and you shall receive my reply.” 

He bowed to them, and they departed. 
Then, without a word to his councilors, who 
crowded anxiously about him, he waved them 
aside, and retired to his private apartment. 

* * * * * * 

Had any person been present in the rear 
of the King’s lodge at about ten o’clock that 
night, he might have seen a man emerge from 
the door. The night was dark, and the man 
stood for a little while, with the handle of 
the door in his hand, peering into the dark- 
ness. Then he locked the door, and threw the 
key among the distant trees. He was com- 
monly dressed, and was evidently anxious not 
to be observed. He turned toward the palace, 
and waved a farewell to it, and with a strange 
expression on his face, and a sigh which seemed 
to lift a heavy weight from his heart, and yet 
had in it a sound of pain and weariness, he 
plunged into the wood, and crept stealthily 
away. 

* * * * * * 

On the following day, at the time set down 
by the King, the Quamoclits and Whortleber- 
ries, headed by Old Humanity, made their way 
to the palace. Their numbers were more nu- 
merous than on the previous occasion. There 
could not have been fewer than a hundred thou- 
sand persons congregated in the open spaces 
round about the palace. The deputation was 
received by Lord Crabtree and his fellows. In 
Lord Crabtree’s hand was a sealed letter. Ad- 
dressing Old Humanity, the courtier said, 

‘**T have received a communication from his 
most gracious Majesty this morning, in which 
he desires me to hand you this letter as his an- 
swer, His Majesty says that you are to open 
the letter and read it aloud here, Perhaps it 
will be as well—perhaps it will be as well.” 

Old Humanity took the letter from Lord 
Crabtree’s hand. From where he was stand- 
ing many of the deputation could not see him. 

“Stand upon the dais,” they shouted, ‘‘so 
that we can all see and hear.” 

Lord Crabtree placed himself in Old Human- 
ity’s way. 

‘Tt can not be permitted,” he said; “it can 
not be permitted. This is royal ground.” 

Old Humanity, pushing steadily forward, re- 
plied, 

‘The King says that I am to read the con- 
tents aloud to all the people. This is the only 
elevation from which I can obey the King’s com- 
mand,” 

Lord Crabtree was compelled to give way, 
and Old Humanity stood in the place which 
the King had occupied the previous day. He 
opened the letter, and every person in the vast 
hall inclined his head to hear what the King 
had written. The court parasites, of whom a 
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larger number were now present, were as anx- | 


ious as the people. 
“This is what King Sassafras writes,” cried 
Old Humanity, in a ringing tone: 


“T have pondered seriously over the words 
you, as representative of the people, have ad- 
dressed to me, and I recognize the justice of 
your complaints. I-believe that your griev- 
ances are not imaginary, but that they really 
exist, and call for instant remedy. What per- 
sonal feeling influences me in the decision I 
have come to it is not necessary here to state ; 
but my conscience tells me that if I, as King, 
am responsible for one-thousandth part of the 
miseries and injustices which you have placed 
before me with so much power and eloquence, 
I should not, now that I am made acquainted 
with them, deserve to live another hour if in 
my own person I continued to perpetuate them. 
You tell me that if the people of No-land were 
to be governed by themselves, these evils would 
soon be remedied, and justice would be done. 
In God’s name, let justice be done — but let 
there be no violence, no bloodshed. Into the 
people’s hands I resign my crown, and what 
power and authority they suppose I have pos- 
sessed. I enjoin the nobles of my court to do 
nothing to obstruct my wish—if they do, I can 
at any moment return and punish them for 
their disobedience. It will be useless seeking 
for me; they will not find me. From this day 
the people of No-land are to be governed by the 
people. Most cheerfully do I resign my office, 
and most humbly do I pray for a realization of 
your noble aspirations. SassaFRAs.” 


After the wonderment which the reading of 
this strange document produced had subsided, 
the people broke into a great roar of delight. 
Lord Crabtree, white and trembling, tottered 
out of the palace, and hid himself. Old Hu- 
manity was carried to the window, from the 
balcony of which he re-read in his most pier- 
cing tones the King’s letter. The enthusiasm 
was wild and unbounded. The Quamoclits 
and Whortleberries danced and shouted and 
threw up their caps. The only person upon 
whose face there was an expression of uncer- 
tainty and perplexity was the face of Old Hu- 
manity. 








XIV. 
THE FLIGHT FROM THE PALACE. 


Ir was said afterward that for a hundred 
years such a storm had not been experienced 
in No-land as that which broke over the coun- 
try on the night of the abdication of the King. 
The wild winds shrieked through the forests, 
uprooting the trees, and swaying them as though 
they were blades of grass; the rain came down 
with the force of a deluge, and rivers rushed 
through the streets; the thunder shook strong 
buildings to their foundations, and many per- 
sons were struck dead by lightning. The pious 
wept and prayed, believing that the last day 
had come; the souls of men whose days had 
been evilly spent fainted within them, and the 
sinners trembled and repented and made vows. 

While Iris, sitting up in her lowly cottage, 
listened to the wind, and prayed that no harm 
would befall her friends, Her sisters, Lucerne 
and Daisy, were sound asleep, and our Iris 
was working after midnight by the light of one 
candle, putting a stitch here and a stitch there 
in their humble clothing. A tender little moth- 
er was our small maiden, working with cheer- 
fulness and patience and love. 

The storm had overtaken Sassafras in the 
woods. His own fault, chiefly, that he was 
there when it broke, for he had dallied with 
the time. He had carefully planned all the 
details of his flight, but what was to follow he 
had left to chance. Only when he had thrown 
away the key of his private lodge, and had 
plunged into the forest, did he begin to think 
of what should be his next steps. To go to 








Bluebell’s cottdge at such a time of the night 
was impossible; and when his thoughts revert- 
ed to Coltsfoot as a refuge, he was dismayed 
by the reflection that his strange and unexpect- 
ed appearance, taken in conjunction with the 
flight of the King, might engender suspicions 
in Coltsfoot’s mind. It was awild and improb- 
able contingency to fear, but conscience mag- 
nified it, and made it reasonable and probable 
to the thinker. Well did he know that, in such 
an event, all hope of a happy and peaceful life 
with the beloved of his heart would be utterly 
and completely destroyed. The risk, there- 
fore, was too great to run. Where should he 
hide? Where should he find a refuge ? 

He sat himself down to think, but his mind 
was in a whirl, and he wearily raised his hand 
to his aching head. He was tired and faint 
and hungry; scarcely an ounce of food had 
passed his lips that day; he had been too 
overwrought and excited to give a thought to 
material things. His nerves had been strung 
to a dangerous tension during the last few 
weeks, and unconsciously he had overtaxed his 
strength, physically and mentally. This had 
not made itself apparent during the fever of 
events through which he had passed; but now 
that he had, as it were, flung his past life be- 
hind him, nevermore, as he vowed and resolved, 
to be resumed, now that he was relieved of the 
exquisite torture which his heart and soul had 
suffered for so long a time, his strength gave 
way. A sudden weakness fell upon him; an 
aching weariness oppressed him. He found 
himself listening, with listless curiosity, to the 
sounds in the air which portended the approach 
of the storm. <A vacant smile came to his lips 
as he heard the first low growling of the thun- 
der. The trees sighed and bent; he heard 
the sighs, and he connected the sounds with 
such thoughts as were uppermost in his mind, 
shaping them into words, and singing them in 
a vacant manner, and yet in rhythm with the 
murmur of the trees. He saw them bend, and 
they assumed the forms of the persons with 
whom he had come in contact—of the unfortu- 
nate man who had attempted his life—of court 
parasites bowing and bending before him—of 
Old Humanity—of a vast concourse of people 
surging this way and that. 

Iris crept softly to the bed where Lucerne 
and Daisy were sleeping, and kissed them both, 
the tenderest caress being given to Daisy, who, 
as the youngest, most needed her care. A per- 
fect little Daisy indeed, bright, fresh, and smil- 
ing in her sleep. Her body was clean, her soul 
was pure; sweet as the breath of morning was 
the breath from her lips. Her little fingers 
closed upon Iris’s hand as this guardian angel 
of the lowly dwelling leaned over her and ca- 
ressed her—closed and clasped with eloquent 
affection. With a bright smile upon her dear 
and patient face, the littlke woman tenderly 
placed Daisy’s arm beneath the clothes, and 
tucked up both the children to the very creases 
of their necks, so that not a gap was left for the 
cold air to creep through ; then she went back 
to her work, and resumed her stitching. 

The first distinct peal of thunder broke over 
the woods. Sassafras laughed aloud. He had 
removed his cap from his fevered head. The 
first few heavy drops of rain fell. He raised 
his hand to his forehead, and felt the rain-drops, 
wonderingly. A flash of lightning darted into 


the earth, and in the sudden blaze of light he | 
saw strange faces appear and disappear, and | 


then a white form which his fancy imaged into 
Bluebell. He started to his feet, and strove 
to trace the sequence of events which had 
led him into these dark woods, into this men- 
tal chaos. Memory returned to him gradual- 
ly, and then he knew, by the burning of his 
flesh, by the trembling of his limbs, by the 
dreadful sickness in his heart, that he was ill 
and weak, and that it behooved him to find a 
shelter. Whither should he direct his steps ? 

His mind wandered again. Dark shapes 
and forms melted into one another, melted 





suddenly into the picture of a church - yard, 
with three small fiddlers playing over a grave. 
This picture came to him in another vivid flash 
of lightning; and, impelled partly by delirium, 
partly by reason, which was struggling vainly 
to regain its sway, he walked mechanically to- 
ward the house in which his young friends lived. 
The rain beat down upon him; he did not know 
that he had dropped his cap, and he raised his 
hand and placed it, as he thought, upon his still 
uncovered head; the lightning played about 
him; the thunder whirled in his mind. Still he 
struggled on, directing his steps aright. But 
his progress was slow; he had to feel his way, 
and it is doutful whether he would not have 
been compelled to give up the attempt in de- 
spair had he been quite sensible and responsi- 
bly conscious. 

Iris, having completed her work, put away 
her needle and thread, and carefully folding up 
the clothes, placed them aside. Then she un- 
dressed, and knelt to her prayers, and crept 
into bed next to Daisy, who in her sleep nes- 
tled close to her sister-mother. The cottage 
was in darkness. ‘‘ How cold it must be out- 
side,” thought Iris, “and how nice and warm 
here! I hope it will be fine to-morrow.” The 
last thought that dwelt in her mind, before she 
fell asleep, was the comfortable one that the 
watcr-butts would be quite filled in the morn- 
ing. 

The wind shrieked and moaned without, now 
lashed into agony, now exhausted by pain. It 
bore presently upon its wings sighs and moans 
of human suffering. A lull in the storm took 
place. Iris was not, like her sisters, a sound 
and deep sleeper; she had too many cares. 
Generally in the middle of night she awoke, 
and thought of things, reckoning up mentally 
how much money they had, and scheming and 
planning. She awoke on this night, and as she 
lay thinking, a groan fell upon her ears—fell 
heedlessly and without meaning at first, for she 
was not fully conscious; but when it was re- 
peated, she sat up in bed quickly, and listened, 
not sure even then that it was not atrick of her 
fancy. Again she heard the sound of suffering. 
What should she do? The question was asked 
and answered in a breath. Our little maid did 
not know what fear was; she knew what suffer- 
ing was, for she had nursed her mother through 
a long sickness; she had been acquainted with 
it from her earliest years. Up she rose brave- 
ly, and went to the door. She heard the groans 
plainly now, and unconnected words in which 
her own name, and the names of Daisy and 
Lucerne, occurred. She lit the candle, and 
after assuring herself that Daisy and Lucerne 
were still sleeping, she opened the street-door 
softly. 

** Who is there?” she asked. 

A moan answered her. The wind rushed 
in and extinguished the light. Iris shivered 
with cold. Her warm bare feet were chilled 
when she advanced upon the door-step. She 
stretched out her hand, and felt about in the 
darkness. It came to a human face, and a hot 
hand strove to grasp hers feebly. 

“Who is it?” asked the little maid, with a 
palpitating heart. “ Who are you?” 
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In the unintelligible words that followed she 
recognized the voice of the friend they all loved 
so well, and with a man’s strength she helped 
the sufferer into the house, he crawling after 
her, animated only by the instinct that to lie 
where he had fallen was certain death. She 
closed the street-door when he was safely in- 
side, and re-lit the candle. Then she saw that 
it was indeed her friend, and with compassion- 
ate cries she knelt by his side, and raised his 
head upon her lap. He was wet to the skin, 
and the water was oozing away all around him. 
She questioned him, and wild words answered 
her; but he opened his eyes, and for a moment 
they rested tenderly upon her face; then he 
relapsed into delirium. How she gained the 
wisdom that guided her actions Heaven only 
knows; but she saw that he was terribly ill, 
and that not a moment was to be lost. At this 
moment Lucerne awoke, and called out to know 
what was the matter. Iris bade her get up im- 
mediately, and Lucerne obeyed her. When 
she came to the side of Sassafras, and recog- 
nized him, she began to cry. 

“*You mustn’t cry, you mustn’t cry!” ex- 
claimed Iris, in an agitated tone. ‘‘ Light the 
fire, quick! Put the kettle on. He is very 
ill, and we must nurse him.” 

All this time her hands were busy removing 
his wet clothes; happily for her and for him- 
self a lucid interval came to him. 

**Do you know me? Do you know me?” in- 
quired Iris, almost despairing, for she was not 
strong enough to perform the duties required 
of her. 

“Yes, you are Iris, and that is Lucerne 
there, lighting the fire. Dear children! dear 
children!” 

**Then quick! 
into bed.” 

Swiftly she took Daisy in her arms, out of 
the warm bed in which they had all been lying. 
and with their clothes she made a nest for the 
little one before the fire, and placed her com 
fortably there. Daisy did not awake ; nothing 
disturbed that little creature in the night. By 
that time Sassafras was in the warm bed, an: 
presently Iris was by his side with a cup of hot 
tea, which he drank gratefully. He was still 
lucid. Indeed, he kept himself so by a strong 
effort of will; he had something to say before 
he would allow the fever to master him again ; 
he beat the delirium away fiercely. 

‘Bend your head,” he whispered to Iris. 
“Do you love me?” 

**Oh yes, yes!” 

“*T have been overtaken by misfortune; I 
am afraid I am going to be ill. Stop a mo- 
ment—stop a moment!” (This with a wild 
motion of his hands: the words were addressed 
to himself, and were intended to check the wave 
of fever that he felt to be coming upon him.) 
‘Tf you love me, you must promise me to nurse 
me yourself, and not go to Coltsfoot or Blue- 
bell. TI exact the promise. Give it to me— 


Undress yourself and get 


for God’s sake give it to me!” 

**T do—I do!” cried Iris, with the tears rurf= 
ning down her face. 

“God will reward you; I can not. 
child, dear child! 


Dea 
An angel dwells in your 


FELL INTO HIS, ARMS, AND HE KISSED HER SWEET FACE AGAIN AND AGAIN.” 
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breast. But listen still. You are not to go 
to those dear ones I have named until the fever 
is over that I feel coming upon me. And what 
strange words I may utter you will not repeat. 
Swear to me—no, promise, that is enough — 
that you will not tell them what I say.” 

** Yes, yes; I promise.” 

“Ah me! ah me! Did I not tell you that 
I have been overtaken by a great misfortune ? 
I shall say strange things—I have had strange 
fancies, But they will be over soon. The 
world is not all bad. There is goodness in it; 
there is sweetness in it. There are stars of 
peace and love in it. Come!” 

He stretched out his arms, and rose in bed ; 
the gentle hand of Iris upon his breast was suf- 
ficient to compose him, and he sank back again. 

‘*One more word,” he said, grasping con- 
sciousness, as it were, before it entirely escaped 
him; ‘if I am rebellious and give you trouble, 
whisper to me the name of Bluebell. Peace 
dwells with her.” 

These were the last rational words he utter- 
ed for three weeks, during which time Iris 
nursed him with tender care. But she would 
have found it far more difficult than she did 
to be faithful to the trust reposed in her, and 
which she accepted, had it not been that Colts- 
foot found so much to do in consequence of the 
excitement into which the country was thrown 
by the abdication of the King, that every mo- 
ment of his time was occupied. His task was 
to throw oil upon the troubled waters among 
the poor whom he knew, and to prevent them 
from becoming violent in the extravagance of 
their agitation at the new state of things which 
was to be such a blessing to them. During 
these three weeks, Coltsfoot saw Iris on three 
or four occasions, when she contrived to meet 
him always in the streets, and he was satisfied 
by her words that all was going on well with 
her and her sisters. The little maid played a 
cunning part, and played it well. She obtained 
medicines from Coltsfoot, leading him to be- 
lieve that they were for a poor person whom 
she visited; and by this means and her own 
unwearied care she nursed Sassafras into con- 
valescence. 

‘*T can never repay you, dear child,” he said, 
as he lay upon the bed, a shadow of his former 
self. ‘*Go now to Coltsfoot and Bluebell, and 
tell them I am here,” 





XV. 


THROUGHOUT THREE CHANGES OF THE SEA- 
SONS. 


As in a panorama scenes of places far distant 
from one another pass before our eyes within 
a few minutes—space and time being defied, 
as it were, and conquered by the artists’ brush 
—so, in some part after the same fashion, shall 
certain pictures be given while the seasons run 
their course in nature’s wondrous scheme. 


A little village church shines out in the clear 
light of morning. The snow is on the ground; 
the air is sweet, and the heavens are bright. 
Round about the door are grouped thirty or 
forty poor women and children, dressed in their 
best ; some carry bunches of winter flowers in 
their hands. To this village church come Blue- 
bell and Sassafras, to plight their troth accord- 
ing to God's holy ordinance : Coltsfoot accom- 
panies them, and Robin; and Iris and Lucerne 
and Daisy. Affectionate hands hold out the 
flowers to the bride and bridegroom ; affection- 
ate looks greet them whichever way they turn, 
With heads reverently bent they listen to the 
words of the priest ; love is in their hearts, sol- 
emn thoughts are in their minds. Sassafras 
mentally thanks God for the new life which this 
day begins for him; and the beautiful face of 
the bride grows still more beautiful as she 
plights her troth. It is near Christmas time, 
and the good season’s gladness is reflected in 
the faces of those who throng the little church. 
**May it be always Christmas with you, my 
child,” says Coltsfoot to Bluebell, as he kisses 
her in a fatherly way. He turns to Sassafras, 
and grasps his hand with faithful grasp. Then, 
with a smile on his lips, he leaves them, saying 
that he will be with them at the cottage in an 
hour. 


How does he spend this hour? Alone he 
stands in the cold white woods. He knows 
that this day has set the seal upon all his hopes 
of home and domestic love. No loving woman 
shall ever nestle in his arms, and cali him Hus- 
band. No child shall ever cling to his knees, 
and call him Father. Waves of grief pass over 
his soul; sighs issue from his aching breast; 
tears stain his face ; a wintry smile dwells upon 
his lips. Suddenly the sun shines out; its 
warm rays rest apon a branch from which cold 
icicles hang, which presently dissolve, and drop 
in diamond tears one by one to earth. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he murmurs, as if in answer to this sign; ‘‘be- 
cause the fruition of love is denied to me, shall 
I allow my heart to be frozen? Dear sister! 
dear brother!” He prays for strength, and 
it comes to him. ‘Be comforted” seems to 
be written in the air, in the snow-lined trees, 
in the clear heavens, The brave, faithful man 
stands still for a few moments, with his earnest 
face turned upward to the skies. Then he 





takes a handful of snow, and with it washes the 
traces of tears from his eyes. When he rejoins 
Bluebell and Sassafras, they see the same sweet 
smile upon his lips as was there when he left 
them by the village church. 


It is spring. ‘Two men are working in the 
woods side by side. The sound of their axes 
rings through the air. A tree quivers, totters, 
falls. ‘The workmen pause to wipe their brows. 
‘You're getting on,” says Ragged Robin, ap- 
provingly. Sassafras smiles. ‘‘But I shall 
never be as good a workman as you,” he says. 
“’Tain’t to be expected,” remarks Robin, com- 
placently ; but his complacent look changes 
soon to one of discontent. ‘* What now, Rob- 
in?” asks Sassafras. ‘‘”Tis a shame, it is,” an- 
swers Robin; ‘things ain’t right.” ‘Two shil- 
lings a week more—eh, Robin ?” exclaims Sas- 
safras, with a sly look of merriment. ‘*That’s 
so,” says Robin; ‘‘that’s all that’s wanted.” 
**T wonder,” says Sassafras, swinging his axe, 
“ whether that nut will ever be cracked?” ‘“J’d 
crack it,” grumbles Robin, ‘if I had it between 
my teeth!” 


It is the evening of the same day. A hun- 
dred men, women, and children are trooping 
to Coltsfoot’s school-house. His pupils have 
so increased in numbers that he has been com- 
pelled to call in the aid of Sassafras. Bluebell 
also assists them occasionally, when she can be 
spared from her household duties. Some of 
the pupils are gray-haired men, who are now 
for the first time mastering their ABC. Iris, 
Lucerne, and Daisy are regular attendants. 
The pupils learn good lessons in addition to the 
regular routine of tasks. How can it be other- 
wise, with such a teacher as Coltsfoot to guide 
them? By the mere force of example he ren- 
ders them fitter for life’s duties and for the life 
to come. Within the scope of his influence— 
which is necessarily very limited, but he does 
more than one man’s good work—there are no 
gin-palaces, with garish light and vicious glit- 
ter, to poison and mislead. He woos the weak 
and ignorant to a better spending of their lei- 
sure hours. Wise, tolerant, merciful yet just, 
the lessons they learn from him clear the clouds 
from their minds, and make their souls and 
bodies clean and wholesome. Many and many 
a home has he made bright and happy. 


It is summer, and Coltsfoot and Sassafras 
stand by a small patch of land on which the 
corn is ripening. The plot is a very small 
one, and they have acquired it by industry; 
they have cultivated it with their own hands. 
**There will be a good crop,” says Sassafras ; 
‘“‘we shall have flour enough for the year.” 
**And a little to spare,” adds Coltsfoot. To- 
gether they walk to the little cottage, which is 
again bright with color. Within the honey- 
suckle porch sits Bluebell, working, and watch- 
ing for the approach of her husband and friend. 
They come. Sherunstomeetthem. A heay- 
en of happiness is in the heart of Sassafras as 
he walks toward their home with his arm around 
her waist, and he murmurs gratefully, ‘‘ Now 
do I know what sweetness there is in life.” 
“ What is that you are whispering ?” asks Blue- 
bell. ‘‘That I am the happiest man in No-land, 
my darling,” he replies. ‘‘Then I think,” she 
says, with that indescribably tender movement 
which in such moments a woman makes toward 
the man she loves, ‘‘ that I must be the happi- 
est woman.” 


The brown tints of autumn are coming into 
the leaves as all these humble friehds whom I 
have grown to love stand around a grave. 
Dame Endive is dead. To the last she never 
forgave Sassafras for robbing her son of Blue- 
bell, and if there had been room for a thorn in 
the happy cottage, she would have planted it. 
But there was no room. Her son and her 
friends would not allow it to grow. And now 
she is removed from them, and there is one 
soul the less in the happy nest. But another 
will soon be added to it—a flower which will 
bring a new and heaven-born joy to the hearts 
of Bluebell and Sassafras. 


It is winter again ; and Christmas-day dawns 
upon them. The church-bells ring blithely in 
the air, and Sassafras and his friends walk to 
church. ‘* We are seven,” says Coltsfoot as he 
looks around, for Robin, and Iris, and her sis- 
ters are of the party, making up the number. 
They sit in the rear of the building. The 
preacher is a rough, earnest man, and his un- 
studied words come from a deep well of ear- 
nestness. Occasionally his similes are star- 
tling in their trathful application. They are 
like rays of sunlight shining on dark places, 
where what is hidden or has been hidden is 
suddenly made clear to the understanding. He 
is emphatically a preacher of the Gospel of the 
poor, and he sets forth the old, old lessons, 
more needed now than at any other time in 
the world’s history. His text is, “Love one 
another.” In beautiful and simple language 
he describes the duty which man owes to man, 
and sets before his hearers so clear a view of 
the right course of life—not only right, but 
wise, because of the sweetness there is in it— 
that the dullest among them can comprehend. 
** Not to-day alone,” he says, *‘ but every day in 
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the year should be Christmas. The sentiments | comes upon him once—he is impelled by the 


which animate and sweeten this season would, 
if they were exercised continually, be the might- 
iest soldiers that can be found against igno- 
rance, and misery, and crime; they would raise 
humanity to a higher level—nearer to the di- 
vine spirit which raises it above the level of the 
brute—nearer to the example which is worship- 
ed in theory, the example set by Him who bade 
you bear one another's burdens.” The day is 
spent in rational enjoyment. They walk to a 
spot endeared to Sassafras and Bluebell by the 
tenderest memories—to echo-land. Again they 
wake the echoes; again the inspired hollow 
speaks and sings. The scene is even more 
beautiful now in their eyes than in the sum- 
mer. ‘The pure white snow lies lightly on hill 
and plain, and beautifies every bare branch. 
‘Such a scene as this,” says Coltsfoot, ‘‘ al- 
ways brings to my mind, in some way, a picture 
of creation before the first day, when the world 
was waiting for God’s breath to awaken it to 
life and blossom.” ‘To me,” says Sassafras, 
“it brings the fancy of the world sleeping aft- 
er a fever of turbulent years ;” and adds, ‘ The 
world is all asleep, and we stand here, musing 
on things that in the lap of time have sunk to 
rest.” Sassafras and Bluebell wander to the 
spot where he first told her that he loved her: 
though nothing but snow meets their eyes, the 
flowers are blooming as brightly for them as on 
that bright summer day which filled their lives 
with tender memories. In the evening they 
are all together in the cottage, and the three 
little girls, with their violins, play important 
parts. Robin looks at Iris, and the idea sud- 
denly occurs to him that she is very pretty ; 
but his mind is not of the strongest, and there 
the idea remains, without forcing itself into ex- 
pression. Bluebell is unusually quiet, and they 
do not disturb her. The fire crackles and glows, 
and she gazes long into the bright blaze, with 
eyes so happy and wistful that a few words 
whispered to her in a soft tone by Sassafras 
bring tears into them. She takes his hand, 
and her fingers twine round his with convulsive 
tenderness, 


And now it is New-year’s-night, and Sassa- 
fras and Coltsfoot are walking slowly to and fro 
outside the cottage, in the windows of which 
lights are gleaming. Every now and then Sas- 
safras steps gently into the cottage, and in a 
few moments comes out again and rejoins 
Coltsfoot. No word passes between them. 
A life dear to both is hanging upon the mo- 
ments. Hark! a cry reaches their ears—a cry 
so faint that none but ears attuned to love could 
hear it. Coltsfoot passes his arm round his 
friend to support him, for on that cry a sudden 
dizziness has come upon Sassafras. Still nei- 
ther speaks; but both are mutely praying that 
the life so dear to them may be spared. The 
door of the cottage is softly opened, and a cheer- 
ful face invites Sassafras to enter. When, in a 
few minutes, Sassafras comes from the cottage, 
his eyes are filled with tears of joy and grati- 
tude; he holds out his hand to Coltsfoot. 
“Thank God!” he says, with a sob; “all is 
well.” And then he turns from his friend, and 
muses upon the new and solemn responsibility 
which has entered into his life. 


Time rolls on. Men fret and chafe their 
hearts in the pursuit of small things, which 
they falsely magnify into desirable possessions, 
and neglect the priceless blessings and joys 
which nature holds out to them with willing, 
untiring hand. When Bluebell steps into the 
sunlight again, she has a baby at her breast, 
and into the fresh young beauty of her face has 
stolen that ineffable expression of holy tender- 
ness which dwells only in the face of the moth- 
er. Ah, how happy are the days! how sweet 
the evenings when she and Sassafras sit in 
their little humble room, gazing upon the child 
which has drawn life from them! Sassafras 
wants nothing, yearns for nothing; he has 
about him all that can make life sweet. He 
is not poor, for he has enough; and yet he has 
but little. But content is a treasure outweigh- 
ing gold and silver, and this treasure he has. 
He looks back upon his past life with amaze- 
ment at the folly of men, and morning and 
night he thanks God that he has escaped fram 
the thralldom which poisoned his days and 
made a slave of him. So happy is he that 
he trembles at the idea of discovery. But 
nothing occurs to disturb the harmony of his 
life. Besides, he is now a bearded man, and 
few would be able to recognize him. What 
with his work in the day, and his duties in 
Coltsfoot’s school in the evening, he is em- 
ployed fourteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
He enjoys a glow of health to which he has 
hitherto been a stranger ; he enjoys the air, the 
sunshine, the breath of summer, and the invigor- 
ating breezes which winter brings in its train. 

“It is true,” he thinks, ‘*that I am no lon- 
ger a king, but I feel that I am a man.” 

He can not quite banish thought of the past, 
although he strives to do so. He keeps him- 
self steadily aloof from all political matters, and 
flies from them as though a plague were at- 
tached to them ; but at odd times thought of 
No-land and his Court and people intrudes 
itself against his will, and seems to whisper in 
a tone of steel, “‘ Nay, I will be heard!” It 





same inward force, and can not resist—to in 
troduce politics into a conversation with Colts- 
foot. They have been to hear a social sermon 
from the lips of a preacher, upon whom many 
of his brethren look with displeasure and aver- 
sion. Strange to say, this preacher is a Bishop. 
Strange, because he is not content with flowing 
platitudes ; because with firm hand he grasps 
the nettle danger in his search for the flower 
safety ; because he is unsparing in his denun- 
ciation of the follies and frivolities which per- 
vade certain classes of society, and is bitterly 
severe upon those who make pleasure the chief 
business of their lives. This Bishop thanks 
God that there are some few ‘‘ noble men and 
women rising above this utter animalism, this 
low sensualism, and who do endeavor to real- 
ize that they have a duty to discharge to God 
and man;” and says, ‘‘though philosophers 
may make themselves merry at the expense of 
Christianity, and though clever writers may 
run down so-called sectarian schools, and think 
it the height of enjoyment to ride on the box 
of a four-in-hand or sail in a yacht, these are 
not the things by which a man may discharge 
his conscience to God.” Bitterly does he de- 
plore that so many men and women in high 
places ‘‘go through the world with blinkers 
over their eyes, shutting out the painful sights 
around them, or stop their ears with wool, so 
that they may not hear the cry of the fatherless ; 
and yet these men and women have a sunny 
kind of belief that they are performing life’s 
duties worthily, and that to be seen in a church 
now and then during the year is a cloak for their 
idle, aimless hours and days.” 

These words make a deep impression upon 
Sassafras, and he says to Coltsfoot, as they 
walk out of church : 

‘The preacher seems to think that there is 
as wide a difference now between classes in 
No-land as there was before the disappearance 
of the King.” 

‘*You have been too happy in your domestic 
life,” replies Coltsfoot, ‘*to pay much heed to 
politics; and as I have observed, when I have 
introduced political matters into our conversa- 
tions, that you have been desirous of avoiding 
the discussion of them, I have not pressed them 
upon you. But the change in the political con- 
dition of the country has not, up to this day, 
resulted in a better state of things for the peo- 
ple. I think that the man who was chosen to 
represent the opinions of the new governing 
power would confess as much. The time was 
not ripe for change. If you want a tree, after 
it has attained a full and strong growth, to 
grow one way or the other, it must be trained 
very gently. These men demanded an impos- 
sibility. ‘They asked for equality, and already 
they have shown themselves utterly unfit for 
government; already they are quarreling among 
themselves for place and pay. The flavor of 
Egypt’s flesh-pots has proved too strong for 
their patriotism.” 

‘*T have never heard you express an opin- 
ion,” says Sassafras, ‘‘ upon the action of the 
King in deserting his post.” 

‘“*He was both weak,” replies Coltsfoot, 
“and wanting in a sense of duty.” 

Sassafras does not pursue the subject; and 
indeed presently it fades from his mind before 
the pressure of a deep affliction. His child, 
so sweet a source of joy and happiness in their 
home, sickens and dies. The little one lies ill 
for many days and nights, and neither love, nor 
unwearying attention, nor heartfelt prayers can 
save it. The mother, in her care for her dar- 
ling, begrudges the claims which nature makes 
upon her; and even when, after long, long 
hours of watching, sleep mercifully steals from 
her for a little while the pangs of grief she suf- 
fers, she will not leave her darling, but lies by 
his side with her hand upon his neck, as though 
by that tender caress she can move the Angel 
of Death to stayhis hand. Invain. The last 
hour comes surely, and in the dead of night the 
flower dies with the dim light of its parents’ 
eyes shining upon it. 

Come from the chamber with me; the grief 
of these stricken souls is too deep, too sacred 
for our eyes. They find consolation in their 
faithful love for each other, and a stronger con- 
solation in prayer. In the chamber of death, 
with the inanimate form of their beloved before 
them, they see a light beyond the grave. It 
falls upon the face of their child, and he lives 
again, and stretches out his arms to them. 

So Bluebell and Sassafras live their lives 
throughout three changes of the seasons. 

But this Christmas shall be the last they 
shall spend together in that humble cottage of 
love and content. 





XVI. 
CUNNING LITTLE DICK. 


Tue change came about in a strange way. 
It had been Coltsfoot’s habit for many years to 
visit certain places on Christmas-day, and he 
had often spoken to Sassafras of the beautiful 
and touching scenes he had witnessed at this 
season in a large hospital, where the sick poor 
were cared for. Sassafras had expressed a 
wish to see these scenes, and upon this Christ- 
mas-night he accompanied Coltsfoot to the hos- 
pital. They left Bluebell at home, with Iris, 
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Lucerne, and Daisy, saying they would return 
at nine o’clock. Robin was also at home, mak- 
ing big eyes at Iris, and thinking, as he had 
thought three years ago, how pretty she was. 
He had not, however, yet mustered sufficient 
courage to put his thought in words. 

On their way to the hospital, Coltsfoot con- 
versed with Sassafras upon the state of the 
country, and Sassafras learned much that as- 
tonished him. The new administration had 
utterly failed to remedy the evils of which the 
people had complained ; the most unscrupulous 
of the Quamoclits and Whortleberries had got 
into power, and were making the worst use of 
it. Not only were they incompetent, they were 
corrupt; and the people in every part of No- 
land were crying out for a change. 

‘*Change!” exclaimed Sassafras. 
change ?” 

‘*'They say they were happier under Sassa- 
fras, and they are asking where he is. The 
papers are full of the theme; even the papers 
owned by the Reformers say it would be a hap- 
py day for the country if the King could be 
found and induced to resume his crown. The 
principal one of these papers is edited by Old 
Humanity—” 

**Do you know that man?” inquired Sassa- 
fras, in an agitated tone. 

“*T have frequently conversed with him, and 
if I meet him in no other place, I meet him 
often at the hospital we are going to now. He 
has a daughter there, a nurse. Well, even Old 
Humanity, although his opinions are in noways 
changed, has said in his paper that it would be 
well if the King could be found. This man 
very singularly speaks in somewhat affectionate 
terms of Sassafras ; it seems that on the occa- 
sion on which he acted as spokesman for the 
people he was most favorably impressed by the 
demeanor of the young King. The mystery is 
what can have become of him. Some say he 
is dead; yet his body has not been found. 
Old Humanity declares that the King is alive, 
andin No-land; if so, he has concealed himself 
cunningly. But here we are at the hospital.” 

Sassafras, disturbed as he was by what he 
had just heard, found much that interested him 
in this hospital. He would fain have lingered 
long in the children’s ward, which was beauti- 
fully lit up by hundreds of small Christmas can- 
dles of yellow, and green, and red, and blue. 
The ward was lined with straight rows of cots, 
every one of which had its child occupant, and 
the eyes of all were fixed with eager gaze upon 
the colored lights which made the scene brilliant. 
Some of the sick children lay upon their backs, 
very still and quiet, and from the snow-white 
bed-linen peeped pitiful white faces; the faces 
of others were joyous; some clapped their lit- 
tle hands; and some rose in their cots, and 
seemed as though they would have wished 
things to go on forever in this way. Not one 
of the children in this ward was more than 
twelve years of age; some were mere babies ; 
bunt there were many old, old faces among them. 
Before one of these old faces Coltsfoot paused. 
The child—who was so thin and small that he 
looked scarcely eight years of age, but was two 
or three years older—was lying on his side, gaz- 
ing upon the colored candles, which, as they 
wasted away, but too surely typified his fate. 
There was not a trace of pleasure in his sullen 
eyes, and in his pinched, old, weazen face there 
was the cunning of a fox. 

** Cunning little Dick he’s called,” whispered 
the nurse, ‘* and I’ve been told that he is proud 
of the title, although, since he has been here, I 
have never seen any other expression on his 
face than that which rests there now. He was 
brought here three weeks ago, having been run 
over and crushed badly, but never a murmur 
has escaped his lips.” 

Coltsfoot had started at the name. 

**Do you remember,” he said in a low tone 
to Sassafras, ‘‘the Christmas-day we spent to- 
gether when you were a boy, before you went 
on your travels, and the scene we witnessed in 
that miserable garret, where a woman lay dead 
of starvation? Do you remember the baby I 
found in a corner of the room, and the name 
they called it by? Dick—little Dick—cunning 
little Dick !” 

Two other persons were now at the bedside. 
Sassafras trembled as his eyes fell upon the 
form of Old Humanity. A lad who accom- 
panied the old man’ stood by the bedside. Not 
noticing Sassafras’s agitation, Coltsfoot con- 
tinued, 

“This poor child must be cunning little 
Dick.” 

Old Humanity heard the words, and joined 
in the conversation. 

“Yes, that is the boy’s name. He has been 
brought up in the gutters, and the prison has 
been his best home, God help him!” 

Coltsfoot sighed, and at that moment Old 
Iiumanity raised his eyes, and looked Sassa- 
fras full in the face, Sassafras turned red, then 
white, beneath the fixed gaze of the old man, 
and stepped a pace or two away from the bed. 
Old Humanity also moved away, but he did not 
remove his eyes from Sassafras’s face. He seem- 
ed to be puzzling out some problem. 

The nurse stooped, and said something kind 
and gentle to cunning little Dick ; but the lad 
made no response in word or look, although her 
tone was most motherly and soft, 


** What 





**Tt wasn’t his fault,” said the nurse, in reply 
to an observation from Coltsfoot: “‘he had 
picked a pocket, and was running away. Peo- 
ple ran after him, and while he was crossing 
from one side of the road to the other a man 
knocked him down. A brewer's dray was pass- 
ing at the time, and the poor little fellow fell 
beneath the horses’ feet, and was picked up ter- 
ribly crushed.” 

Coltsfoot laid his hand upon the nurse’s arm 
with gentle significance, and they both watch- 
ed the face of cunning little Dick, seeing there 
what was hidden from the others. The two 
candles which were on the little table by Dick’s 
side were almost burned out, and the lad’s eyes 
never wandered from them. Coltsfoot knelt by 
the bed, and took a little wasted hand in his. 

“Dick,” he said, in a whisper, ‘I want you 
to say a prayer; listen, and repeat after me; 
it will do you good.” 

Dick listened, never turning his eyes from 
the light, and a faint smile of scorn came to 
his lips; he uttered no word. One of the can- 
dies was almost at its last gasp; it flickered 
and flickered. 

“What's that you say, Dick ?” asked Colts- 
foot, for the lad’s lips were moving. 

Dick’s features assumed a more cunning ex- 
pression. ‘The words he strove to speak could 
scarcely be said to be spoken, they were so faint 
and low, but Coltsfoot heard them. 

‘*Not guilty, yer worship.” 

With a convulsive gasp the candle gave up 
its life, and cunning little Dick closed his eyes. 
He made no further movement, and presently, 
with a look of grief, the nurse placed cunning 
little Dick’s arms inside the bed, and covered 
his face with the white sheet. Then Coltsfoot 
murmured, 

**To Him who said, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’ one has gone this moment. And 
this corruptible has put on incorruption, and this 
mortal has put on immortality.” 

With sad hearts they left the hospital, Old 
Humanity walking with them. Sassafras would 
have felt more at his ease had the old man not 
accompanied them; but Coltsfoot found pleas- 
ure in the old Reformer’s society, and they 
talked together until they arrived at the cot- 
tage. The clear pictures which Old Humanity 
drew of the political state of affairs were reve- 
lations to Sassafras. 

‘*Then you are ready to admit,” said Colts- 
foot, ‘‘ that the experiment has been a failure ?” 

“A distinct failure,” replied Old Humanity ; 
‘we have gone from bad to worse. The tran- 
sition was too violent, and we were not pre- 
pared; neither are we strong enough in num- 
bers. As things are, nothing better can occur 
than the return of Sassafras, with a proper un- 
derstanding of his duties and responsibilities. 
I saw him only once; but I seldom forget a 
face, and never forget a voice.” 

Sassafras shrank from the old man’s side. 

**T never saw the King,” said Coltsfoot. 

**Are you sure of that ?” questioned the old 
man. 

* Quite sure.” 

A thoughtful smile played about the lips of 
Old Humanity. 

“T was surprised when I first set eyes on 
him. I saw a young man, with an earnest 
face, in which doubt and distress were plainly 
visible. I seemed to see in his eyes a struggle 
to arrive at the truth of things. I thought, 
‘Here plainly is a man who, with proper coun- 
selors about him, might become a fit leader of 
a great people.’ I was certain that the vicious 
stories I had heard about him were false, and 
I went from his presence with a strange feeling 
of respect and pity for him.” 

** You still believe he is alive?” 

**T am convinced of it. If I had any doubts 
before to-day, they are now dispelled.” 

Sassafras understood the meaning of these 
words. They had now arrived at the cottage. 

**T suppose,” said Old Humanity, ‘that I 
must wish you good-night here.” 

“Unless you will join our Christmas party,” 
replied Coltsfoot. 

Old Humanity looked at Sassafras, waiting 
for him to speak, and Sassafras was constrained 
to say, 

‘**T shall be glad if you will spend an hour 
with us.” 

Old Humanity bent his head with grave 
courtesy, and entered the cottage with them. 
He remained until late in the night, contribu- 
ting to the happiness of the party, and curious- 
ly observant of every thing about him. 





XVII. 


IT WAS CHRISTMAS THROUGHOUT ALL THE 
LAND. 


SassaFRas was not permitted to remain long 
in doubt of Old Humanity’s intentions. With- 
in a week after Christmas he saw from his cot- 
tage window a group of persons approaching, 
led by Coltsfoot. They had timed their visit 
well, choosing the mid-hour of the day, when 
he generally spent an hour at home. Bluebell 
was in the room, and, seeing marks of disturb- 
ance on her husband’s face, she came close to 
his side with looks of anxious affection. Fol- 
lowing the direction of his gaze, she saw the 
persons upon whom his eyes were fixed. 

‘They are coming here,” she said. 


. his presence among them. 





**T am afraid so,” he muttered. 

“Have you any thing to fear from them ?” 
she asked, apprehensively. 

“Much. My happiness is in their hands.” 

She did not understand his words, but they 
filled her with alarm. 

‘One word, Bluebell,” he said, hurriedly. 
“Has your married life been a happy one ?” 

‘Can you ask? Can you ask ?” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘Oh, my darling, what is the meaning of 
this change in you ?” 

**You will know all presently. I have not 
time to explain, but you will learn from them. 
Strengthen me, my heart’s treasure. Look 
into my eyes, and assure me again of your love. 
Ah, my sweet! what perfect joy have I tasted 
during these three happy years! Hush! they 
are here.” 

Bat he did not loose her. He stood with 
his arms around her dear form, and faced the 
persons who entered the room. Old Human- 
ity, Lord Crabtree, and a number of other Re- 
formers and Courtiers composed the group. 
As they entered they removed their hats, and 
stood before Sassafras with uncovered heads. 
Coltsfoot was the first to speak. 

** These gentlemen requested me to accom- 
pany them. Believing, as they said, that their 
business with you was urgent, I led them to the 
cottage when I knew they would find you at 
home.” 

It was not without intention that he had 
chosen the simplest words in which to explain 
He stepped aside, 
and Old Humanity came to the front. His 
first words caused a shiver to run through Blue- 
bell’s frame, and a startled look to flash into 
Coltsfoot’s eyes. 

“Your Majesty,” said Old Humanity, with 
straight directness, “‘ we, a deputation from all 
ranks of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
have been appointed to wait upon you to beg 
you to resume your rightful position in the land. 
Had we known earlier where we could have 
found you, we should have come to you. This 
is not the time nor this the place to enter 
lengthily upon our reasons. Having, as I 
think, some knowledge of the workings of 
your heart and mind, I do most truly believe 
that it will be sufficient incentive to you to ac- 
cede to the wish of your people when I tell you 
that their condition is worse to-day than it was 
during the time you sat upon the throne.” 

‘*Your most gracious Majesty,” interrupted 
Lord Crabtree, with. tears in his eyes, betray- 
ing an intention to fall at his royal master’s 
feet. 

‘** Silence, my lord!” criéd Sassafras, in a 
stern tone. ‘ Let this man speak.” 

Old Humanity continued: “It is my pur- 
pose, and it will best serve our ends, to be brief 
on this occasion. You will have an opportuni- 
ty hereafter of proving the truth of my words.” 

Then, in a manly manner, without abating 
one jot of his independence, he recounted the 
experiences of the last few years. He had 
found that those who entertained his opinions 
from conviction, founded on reason, formed but 
a small body of the people; around this small 
body surged vast numbers of Quamoclits and 
Whortleberries, who had wrested the power 
from the hands of the Reformers, and who, 
being rapacious men and ignorant of the first 
principles of good government, had shown only 
an anxiety to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the people. The consequence was that large 
employers of labor, distrusting their political 
rulers, were gradually narrowing their opera- 
tions; thousands of men were out of employ- 
ment; trade was languishing ; there were much 
misery and distress throughout the country; 
the respect in which No-land was held by other 
nations was rapidly diminishing, and there was 
great danger that the senseless and arrogant 
folly of the Quamoclits and Whortleberries 
would bring on a disastrous foreign war, if it 
did not provoke a worse evil in the shape of 
civil dissension. These and other matters Old 
Humanity briefly and forcibly touched upon, 
and concluded by frankly declaring that when 
on a former occasion he had accepted the po- 
sition of spokesman for the people, he had com- 
mitted a serious error. 

When he had concluded others pressed for- 
ward to speak, but Sassafras held up his hand. 
He had heard enongh, he said, and he bade 
them depart and return to the cottage in an 
hour for his answer. 

The deputation withdrew, and Sassafras, 
Bluebell, and Coltsfoot were left alone. ‘The 
countenance of Sassafras was distressed ; that 
of Coltsfoot was grave and thoughtful. Blue- 
bell, standing a little apart, watched them both 
with eyes of anxious love and friendship. 

**Come to my side, Bluebell,” said Sassafras, 
“and let me try to gather wisdom from love.” 

Bluebell moved close to her husband; he 
took her hand in his. 

“You are not angry with me, Bluebell, for 
having deceived you?” 

‘“*No, my King—” 

Her hand dropped from his grasp as he cried, 

** Bluebell!” 

So sharp was his note of agony, as he de- 
tected in her tone such hesitation and reserve 
as she would naturally adopt when speaking to 
one far above her in station, that she trembled 
before him. Raising her eyes, she saw him 





with yearning love in his face, holding out his 
arms toward her. She fell into them, and he 
kissed her sweet face again and again. 

“Your husband, darling, your mate; not 
your King.” 

‘*My husband, my mate, my heart’s de- 
light !” 

“* Always, forever, until the last day!” 

His full love would be satisfied with no less ; 
and she repeatcd the words after him with a 
deep happiness in her heart. 

‘*Never to change, darling, whatever oc- 
curs,” he said. 

‘* Never to change, my dearest. 
otherwise I should die.” 

‘* We have been very happy here, Bluebell.” 

She sighed. What was the future to be? 

“Tf,” he continued, “all lots in life were 
set before me, I would choose this life that we 
have led, and gratefully live my days until the 
end comes. Surely, in so doing, I should be 
violating no law, human or divine! I work for 
my bread, and by the labor of my hands I sup- 
ply the wants of those whom I love. What 
higher dignity can I desire? I work, I enjoy, 
I do no man wrong, and I thank God for all. 
Why should I change? Within these walls 
great happiness has been mine; they are sanc- 
tified by the dear memories that love and friend- 
ship have created ; they seem to speak to me 
as I look upon them, and seem to beg me to 
remain. Here our first-born drew his first 
breath ; his grave is near; here have I tasted 
the sweetness that lies in sorrow, the love that 
lies in affliction, the hope and the joy that are 
born of faith; here have I been drawn near- 
er toGod! Counsel me, Bluebell; advise me, 
dear woman! What shall I do?” 

Bluebell looked pleadingly at Coltsfoot ; his 
countenance had not changed its thoughtful 
expression. 

“It is for you to decide, dear love,” said 
Bluebell; ‘‘ you are wiser and stronger than I. 
However it is to be, believe that I shall be hap- 
py if you are satisfied.” 

Sassafras paced the apartment in serious 
mental disturbance. He also looked at Colts- 
foot, who, however, made no sign. Then said 
Sassafras, somewhat bitterly, 

“Are you waiting for permission to speak 
before the King?” 

‘“*No,” replied Coltsfoot, in a gentle tone, 
‘<T am waiting to hear how your best judgment 
prompts you to decide.” 

“You have heard. I covet no other lot 
than this. I desire no higher.” 

** You speak out of your selfishness, then ?” 

‘*T speak out of my heart.” 

“What would you say of the soldier who, 
when his country, for a just cause, demands the 
strength of his arm, slinks out of the ranks, and 
hides in his chimney-corner ?” 

“The soldier enlists of his own free-will. To 
desert at such a moment is the act of a coward.” 

‘* What, then, of the man who, placed by 
destiny at the head of a great nation, and hay- 
ing within his hands the power of achieving 
great good, flies fretfully from his responsibili- 
ties, because he has not the strength of mind 
to set his heel upon the littlenesses with which 
established routine declares his life must be oc- 
cupied ? When you say you desire no higher 
lot than this, you speak out of your blindness. 
So can I fancy some Sybarite speaking, who 
maintains that there is no higher aim in life 
than the indulgence of luxuriousness. And 
while the world is groaning round about him, he, 
wrapped in his silken cloak of selfish ease and 
effeminacy, heeds not, hears not, the suffering 
cries of his brothers and sisters. Oh,” cried 
Coltsfoot, with passionate fervor, ‘that I had 
been born to power as you were! that I pos- 
sessed the capacity which is yours, and which 
you regard so lightly, of healing the wounds 
of a great people! I would lift my lance 
against ignorance. I would give good oppor- 
tunity to those who are born low down. I 
would root uncleanliness out of my land. f 
would honor true merit. I would wage war 
against the fashions which drift a nation upon 
the rocks of false morality. I would walk with 
my eyes open through the streets of my coun- 
try, and I would do my best to purify them. I 
would be a priest to my people—a healer. By 
my example, I would make simplicity honored. 
Religion should be something more than a tra- 
dition, and God should be worshiped on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays, and the other week-days 
—worshiped, as He should be worshiped, in 
houses and streets as well as in churches, by 
the living of good lives and the constant exer- 
cise of charity and virtue. So would I walk 
through my life and live my days, and fulfill 
the solemn trust which had fallen into my 
hands—leaving behind me, when my task was 
done, an honorable name, built upon solid 
foundation, and a heritage of good deeds to 
grace my children’s lives, and make them loved 


throughout the land!” 
a - . * ~ * 


If I thought 


A year has passed, and Sassafras reigns again 
in No-land. Lord Crabtree is dismissed, and 
by the King’s side, for councilors, are Coltsfoot 
and Old Humanity. Wise councilors, indeed, 
are they; they strike at the very root of evil ; 
false fashions and sham moralities fall beneath 
their lances, and glittering masks are torn from 
the faces of idols hitherto worshiped in high 
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places. Short as is the time that has elapsed 
since the events recorded in the last chapters, 
great deeds have been done, and, with God's 
help, greater still will be accomplished. Sas- 
safras is beloved by all; and even more beloved 
than he is Bluebell, whose modesty, simplicity, 


| and goodness have endeared her to the hearts 


of the peopie. Their pictures—hers with a 
baby in her arms—hang upon the walls of every 
lowly cottage in the land; and when she walks 
or rides through the streets, loving eyes fol- 
low her, and loving hearts treasure up the affec- 
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tionate looks she bestows upon them. Iris, 
Lucerne, and Daisy live in Bluebell’s cottage, 
and many are the happy hours Sassafras and 
Bluebell spend in that dear home. And when 
the Good Season comes round again, men and 
women who have the means are influenced by 
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the bright example set them by their King and 

Queen, and go among the poor and lowly, and 

the light of good deeds shines upon their way. 

Truly a blessing has fallen upon the country, 

and it is Christmas throughout all the land, 
THE END. 
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